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ORIENTAL ARCHITEOTURE. 


In the present article, we by the help 
geous and brilliant architecture of the East, 


which differs in its character from anything that 
meets our eye in the western hemisphere; and is 
as distinctly individualized as the costumes of 
the Orient. Although it is true, that in architec- 
ture utility must be apparent, and that a column 
or an architrave ing nothing would be 
ridiculous, still the nations have con- 
trived to mingle the useful 
with a large preponderance atter. Bril- 
lant ornaments are profusely introduced into 


structures t verve the sizoplest 


are in 
and ingenious devices. 
have been among the earliest inventions, and its 
works have been commonly regulated by some 
prineipie of hereditary imitadon. Whatever rude 
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all its prominent features, has been afterwards 
by their refined and opulent - 
gin in the cavern and d; the Chi 
tecture is evidently modelled from the tent ; 
Grecian is deri from the wooden cabin. 
the Gothic from the pointed arches formed 
the meeting of forest trees. The edifices 
the Moors and Saracens in Spain, Egypt 
ey, are, Other d 
more than half of a 
or ellipse, exactly similar in form 
ity exists in 


ig 


) 
STREET SCENE CAIRO. 
structure the climate or materials of any country al 
have obliged its early inhabitants to adopt for a 
their temporary shelter, the same structare, with a 
purpos- a 
“while tier prensure par ‘and ki- a 
ental mosques. © minaret 18 & 
tower, belonging to Turkish architec 4 
culiar flowery decoration, called 
common in the Moorish buildings , 
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their buildings that the Orientals lavish 
all the wealth of their gorgeous imagina- 
tions. The Moorish arch is delineated 
distinctly in our second engraving, 
which depicts the gateway of a vast - 
which pours a splendid pro- 
cession with banners, cavalry, infantry, 
lowers, ayso 
Moorish sway in the elab- 
orate ornamentation of interiors, 
curious will be found in the 
brea ving, which represents a mag- 
cenit Moo rish pavilion?! with arch suc- 
arch, and lofty columns inter- 
with shrubbery and flowers. 
1 mg the most civilized of Mohamme- 
dans, Moors of Spain, the horse-shoe 
arch, 80 conspicuous a feature in this en- 
even in the edifices of Gre- 
ville, Cordova and other towns, 
cae into an infinity of smaller curves, 
and made to interseet the sides, or rise 
from the centre of similar arches, in such 
& way as to present all the various scal- 
lopings of @ piece of Vandyke lace ; 
ie the cupola, which among the f 
Greeks at Constantinople, and their Ital- 
ian imitators, had at most been rm, 
MOORISH ARCE, ong its base in a dicular 


Africa. Some distinguish the Arabian style, 
formed after the Greek, and the Moorish, formed 
after the remains of the Roman buildings in 
Spain. No one can behold the remains of the 
Moorish buildings at Grenada, 
Seville and Cordova without ad- 
style 
particularly tinguished 
its light, airy decorations 
lieder. The first 
picture in our series represents a 
street scene in Cairo. In the 
building on the right are seen 
the peculiar arches of which we 
have spoken ; and there is a min- 
aret in the distance. But pecu- 
liar as the scene is—crowded 
with oriental figures—still it 
must be borne in mind that the 
street architecture of the East by 
no means represents. the richness 
of the art. most of the towns 
and cities of the Mohammedans 
there are scarcely any windows 
looking into the street—all the 
light to the apartments in the 
houses being admitted from the 
inner courts; and the few win- 
dows there are in other towns 


curiosity of passing travellers. 
The exterior of Eastern houses 


les. It is on the interior of 
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out in the middle of its a le 
the bulb of an onion, or body of a Dutch 
quart-bottle. The beautiful pattern of the orna- 
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sight looks like a mere lab 
until its scheme unfolds itself; but | 
merely momentarily, as it were, be- ; 
ing again lost when the attention is 
directed from it to particular parts 


surroundings of trees, flowers, 
shrubs and fountains, presents a se- 


besques of such exquisite workman- 
ship, that it would require a very 
talented artist even to imitate them. 
The ceilings weré of cedar-wood, in- 
laid with ivory, silver and mother of 
. Fountains, in the interior of 
marble courts, gladdened the air 
with freshness, and the ear with mu- 
sic ; on the walls was lavished a sur- 
face of mosaic decoration wro 
in porcelain and delicate plaster, 
and painted with variegated colors ; 
8 ethesky. Inthe 
ment of the : ts, much skill 
was displayed; for the intervening 
courts, instead of being dull, square 
openings, as they often are in Euro- 
pean houses, seemed to form a con- 
DOORWAY OF AN ARABIAN HOUSE. . tinuation of the series of halls and 
rooms. Halls and galleries, porti- 
ments in the picture of the Moorish pavilion will | coes and columns, arches, fountains and mosaic 
attract attention. The geometrical patterns of | decorations, all combined to form a beautiful j 
the Orientals exhibit singular beauty and com- | scene. The Moors were vain of their work. In i 
plexity, inexhaustible variety of combination, | some of their palaces and palatial residences, they 
and a wonderful degree of harmonious intricacy, | had inscriptions on the walls rehearsing their 
——e of very simple elements; to which | own praises. In one of the halls of the Alham- 
must be added the va- 
riety produced by col- 
or, , whereby the 
same arrangement of 
lines and figures could 
be greatly diversified. 
Hence, appa 
rently quite unneces- 
sary, and ag on- 
y to gratify eye, 
such ‘embellishment 
must have powerfully 


recommended itself to 


and involvements, the 
mazes of what at first 


ie HB an Arabian House,” verifies what 
“ill we have said about the simplicity of 
the exterior of oriental dwellings ; 
mi” but the following illustration, show- 
ing a Moorish house, with its beau- 
Hi, uctive image of the luxury and 
oe wi The gardens of the Moors were filled 
with myrtles, roses, oranges and 
pomegranates; while the houses of 
the wealthy were fitted up with a 
| at of. The walls were richly 
staccoed, and ornamented with ara- 
tive, and whose 
ve, and whose fancy Me, 
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les of worship differ, it is peas: from ours 
e respect ; yet many em are imposin 

edifices. feature of oriental archites: 
ture is the minaret, which most arrests the at- 
tention of travellers. “The great beauties of 
many of these forms,” says Dr. Kitto, “‘ will not 
be disputed; and in viewing some of them, even 
the partialities of natural taste do not always pre- 


MOORISH GARDEN PAVILION. 


bra was the following i jon :— Look at- 

tentively at my elegance, thou wilt the 

benefit of a commentary on decoration. 

are columns ornamented with every perfection, 

and the beauty of which has become proverbial— 

columns which, when struck by the rays of the 

rising sun, one might fancy, notwithstanding 

their colossal dimensions, to be so many blocks ORIENTAL GARDEN BEDSTEAD. 

of pearl; indeed, we never saw a palace more 

lofty than this in its exterior, or more brilliantly | vent the European spectator from hesitating to 

decorated in its interior, or having more exten- | say, that the ‘heaven-directed spire’ itself has 

sive apartments.” In the next picture, showing | higher claims to his preference and admiration.” 

a “Moorish Garden Pavilion,” 

we ~~ see the peculiar arch, 

with ul fountain throw- 

ing up its musical waters ; while 

a group of Moslems, gathered 

round’a huge bowl of sherbet, 

aré enjoying a temperate luxury 

in the open air. The following 
icture represents an “Oriental 

en Bedstead,” and shows 
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the taste of the Orientals in all | == 
their domestic arrangements. 
Some of the bedsteads of the 
Orientals have been wrought of 
with figures worked with infi- 
nite art and delicacy, or of 
cious wood, carved, with feet of === oo 
they are veneered with Indian 
Among the kings of Persia still 
greater magnificence was mani- 
fested in early times, the bed- 33 ‘na? = 
ture of the set_ represents a | 
is iar in its character. crs tes 
gular, balloon-shaped dome is i 
seen on the building in the dis- 
tance. The Mohammedan tem- MOHAMMEDAN MOSQUS. 
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CHINESE ARCHITECTURE, 


basis of Chinese architecture is to be 

in the tent, the primitive dwelling of 

the nomadic tribes who people the extreme 


CHINESE LANTDRN. 


ing that looks like the lens of a monster tele- 
scope, affords us a glimpse into the interior of 
the house. The av of Chinese 
houses bears a deal of resem to those 
of other oriental countries; but the larger man- 
sions are far more fanciful in their design and 
arrangements. In general, the houses consist of 
a ground floor, divi into several apartments 
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within the dead wall that fronts the street, and 
lighted only by windows looking into the inter- 
nal courtyard. The principal room next to the 
entrance, is the ion and lining-room; and 
within this are the private apartments, the door- 
ways of which are screened by cotton or silk cur- 
tains. In the best houses there are seldom any 


‘stairs beyond the few stone steps by which the 


are raised above the general level of the ground. 
The stone work of the foundation is usually very 
page represents a Chinese en pavilion, pret- 
tily located on a sheet of water, which is crossed 
by a on Chinese take 
great delight in a en, an y are certain! 

unsurpassed in the science of floriculture and nd 
borical culture by any people in the world. They 
possess secrets of culture which they guard invio- 
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INTERIOR OF A CHINESE HOUSE. 


309 
looked for in tent of the Tartar. or 
engravings on thi the third 4 \ 
give the reader a good idea of the fanciful 
character of the habitations of the wealthy a. i 2 
in China. In the lower story, a huge open- “<a tee "tl | 
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iably. For instance, 
ing trees to They will raise 
appleson little slender stems a foot high. Many 
their gardens are laid outwith great taste. 
Next to gardening is their — for illumina- 
tion ; and their ingenuity in curi- 
ous lanterns wherewith to light their dwellings 


ples on festal occasions is truly remark- 
initial engraving of this series is a 
Barn of Chinese lanterns of various patterns. 


and 
able. 


ving is a representation of a small 
ich we see the same form of 

Follo 
pavi ion of fan 


ur next en 

a, inw 

a in the preceding buildi 
a representation of a 

and 


this is 
form, 
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his dress—is seated on a bench, en- 
joying his retreat, as if he were the 
a all he surveyed.” The 


ving on this page 
way of a Chinese of 
at Canton. Some of these temples 
are truly magnificent, though in 
style and appointments decidedly ab- 
horrent to American tastes. The 
Chinese, living on the opposite side 
of the globe, are our antipodes in ev- 
the widest con- 


is curious to mark the manifold differ- 
ences between the peoples of the East 
and West. The contrasts - not 

perhaps long afford a subject of con- 
templation to the people of the West, for every- 
thing indicates that the barriers which have long 
held the East in a state of isolation, are falling be- 
fore the advancement of civilization. The gates of 
the cradle of our race will be thrown open; and 
when Christianity and civilization are brought i in 
contact with m, the latter will give way, 
and a total change be produced. 


GATEWAY OF A CHINESE TEMPLE. 
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We never fully realize the fol- 
ry it is out of 
Such is the force of ex- 
ample, that we soon become re- 
conciled to the strangest modes 
of dress, and blindly sacrifice 


our tastes, and even our princi- 
ples, to the nous dictates 
of fashion. Even refined ladies 


hesitate not to assume really 
indelicate ‘styles of dress, so 
soon as the leaders of the ton 
have introduced them. But 
when we scan a pictorial record 
of bygone fashions, then we be- 
come really critical on the ab- 
surdities of our predecesssors, 


VERONA, FOURTEENTH CENTURY 


| that we our- 
selves 6 bl 
furnish matter for satiri- 
cal comment to those - 
who come after us. We 
have placed on this and 
the next page a set of 
engravings mirroring 
the costumes of the past, 
and invite the attention 
of our readers to their 


appear to haye been 
more modest in their at- 
tire. Thatof the “gen- 
tleman of Verona,” in 
the 14th century, 


was 
rich, and fitted the 


ANTIQUE COSTUMES. 


RBIGN OF HENRY ¥111. 


display of much c embroid- 
bf costume of the rei 

of Henry VIII., of England, as 
shown in the gentleman with the 
hawk in his hand, was quite 
graceful, though those hanging 
sleeves must have been as incon- 


venient at meal times, as those ’ 


worn by our ladies of the present 
day. In the reign of Charles II., 
the dress of gentlemen, as shown 
in our fourth picture, was not 
page graceful, though af- 

ing the wearer full play to 
his limbs. Great sumptuousness 
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in this reign, 
originating in the opposition 
of the cavallets to fallen 
Puritans, who had prided 
themselves, if we may use the 
expression, on humility of 
dress. Several preceding sov- 
ereigns had passed sumptuary 
laws forbid extravagance 
of dress, though these enact- 
ments appear to have been 
disregarded, In the dress of 
the “ Pedler of Shakspeare’s 
time,” and the gentleman of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
we see the costumes of two 
opposite classes of society— 
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the pedler being quite a 
sort par 
sonage, and the gentle- 
man as prim and starch- 
ed as may be, Queen 


long cloaks, being in 
common sight mon- 
strous, as nowe of late 
are become to be used, 
and before two ‘yeeres 

t hath not been used 
n this realme. Neither, 
also, should any person 
use or weare such great 
and og ruffies in 
or about uppermost 
part of their weckees, as 
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| 
Nero 
q 
lizabeth, though she 
§ vere edicts against ex- 
One of. her proclama- q 
peculiarities. The dress tions declared that “no 
of the reign of Henry person shall use or 
VIIL., of England, for weare such excessive 
t engraving, was BY ty 
plumed hat, _ puffed 
trunk, satin doablet and Wa Vi 
fine hose. ladies - 
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had not been used before two 


yeeres our 

past; but that all persons shoulde The French 

} mm modest and comely sort leave off se the reign of Francis I. 
such fonde, disguised and mon- is graceful and becoming. In- 
strous manner of attyring them- deed, in reviewing these two 
selves, as both unsupportable for pages of illus' we are 


REIGN OF HENRY VI. 


forced to the admission that, 
with one or two exceptions, . 
theré is scarcely a gentleman’s 
pre that not figure 


the eyes, and undecent to be worne.”’ 
That a female sovereign should 
meddle with the dresses of her sub- 
jects is not to be much wondered 
at; but she was hardly a fit person 
to inveigh against excessive ruffles 


yy gold and silver chains. 
ign of William IIL, 


ie 
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pas 
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u 
shoes, which were the folly of 
the day. Some of the nobles 
had even longer than 
are 
our 
> 
REIGN OF ELIZABETH, / FRENCH REIGN OF FRANCIS I. 
“in or about the uppermost of stove-pipe hats and dress-coats. 
the necke,” for she set the fashion = Poche the changes of mod- 
illustra- x may yet work out 
costume of Henry ss es of dress more 
on this page, we the demands | 
of those enormously long pointed REIGN OF QUEEN axNE. and modest taste, 
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Mrs. Saran Green had three children. 
The eldest, named Ellen, was a bright-eyed, 
frolicsome, noble-hearted girl, of eleven years 
Mary was eight, and if not so lively as her elder 
sister, she was full as handsome, though perhaps 
more pale and thin, for she had seen_some sick- 
ness. The youngest child was a boy, named 
Georgie, and though only four years old, he was 
a bright, talkative little fellow, who remembered 
all he heard, and could repeat it afterwards. 

Now Mrs. Green was a good-hearted woman, 
amd one who meant to do about right, and be- 
fore any of her children were born she had pos- 
sessed a very good temper. But she often had 
her temper aroused now. She wondered why 
her children were so troublesome, and why she 
could not control them. Ah—she forgot that 
there was a spirit in her own bosom which need- 
ed controlling first. She did not realize that in 
her own words and feelings her children found 
their guide for their worst faults. But so it was, 

“Loot ahere!” cried Georgie, one evening, 
as his sister Mary took one of his playthings, 
“you tate tare, or I’ll tut your ear off—I’ll ’hip 
you to def, I will.” 

At first Mr. Green was inclined to laugh at the 
Iittle fellow’s pertness, but a sober second thought 
changed his mind. 

“ Sarah,” he said, addressing his wife, “where 
did Georgie learn that stuff ?”’ 

“T’m sure I couldn’t tell,” she answered. 

“ Georgie mustn’t say so again, will he ?’”’ the 
father said, patting his boy on the head. 

“Yep Libb sayso. Mama say so. Mama 
doin’ to tut Mary’s ear off.” 

Mr. Green looked at his wife, but he saw how 
earnestly the two girls were watching the case, 
and he turned the subject, But after the children 

** Sarah,” he said, “ you must not be offended 
at what I say, but really, you cannot be too care- 
ful how you speak to your children. Every 
word which you speak must have its influence, 
and you know what kind of influence such lan- 
guage as that we heard this evening must have.” 

“But I had no idea Georgie heard me.” 

“And if he had not, the girls must. Now such 
threats can only end in evil.” 

* But you do not know what a trial they are.” 
“Why—I call them very well behaved.” 
“ So they are when you are round.” 

“ But why should they behave differently when 

I am here, from what they do at other times ?” 
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“ Why, they are afraid of you.” 
“Afraid of me, Sarah? No, no. I surely 


never gave them any occasion for that; nor do 
they ever show any such feeling—but on the con- 
trary, they love me very much, and are perfectly 
free and at home with me. No, no, Sarah, it is 
not that. But let me tell you! The children 
know that if they disobey me I shall punish 
them. Never yet have they heard an idle word 
from my lips. They know that what I say I 
mean, Now is it so with you?” 


“T’m sure I do the best I can,” Mrs, Green 


returned. “If you had the whole care of the 
house on your hands, you’d find taking care 
the children a different thing. You would fi 
your patience worn out sometimes, I know.” 


“But listen one moment, Sarah. Can you 


not see that the moment you lose your patience 
you lose control over yourself—and when that is 
lost, of course the control éver your children goes 
with it. Now how often do you make threats 
which you never mean to carry out when you 
make them ?”” 


“I wish we’d never had any children,” mur- 


mured Mrs. Green, sobbing. 


What's the saying that, Sarah 
“ Because Ido; and then I shouldn’t have 


any of this fault-finding.” 


Poor Martin Green! A shade of sadness rest- 


ed upon his featares, and in a troubled spirit he 
turned to his book. He knew it would be of no 
use to say more. 


On the next day—Saturday—in the afternoon, 


the children were at home, and the poor mother 


was prepared for trouble, 
came in crying, and said Mary had struck him. 


Ere long Georgie 


“ No I didn’t, mother,” cried little Mary, earne 


estly. “I didn’t strike him. He run against me.” 


“QO, mercy! what children. There, do stop 
that boy’s mouth! | Here, Ellen—where are you ? 
Take Georgie out and keep him still.” . 

“But I’ve got my Sunday school lesson to 
get,”’ was Ellen’s answer. 

“Do as I tell you to, this instant,” was the 
quick, angry rejoinder. 

Billen. took the boy, by the inno 
very. good Jed. Kien pent, 
self as she did so. 

“ What's that you say ?”’ demanded the moth- 
er, as she heard the muttering. 

“‘ Nothing,” was the reply. 

“Don’t you tell me. There! Now go along.” 

A smart slap upon the side of Ellen’s face ac- 
companied this, and with asharp, quick cry the 
girl started away, dragging her brother after her. 
After a while, Ellen made a bargain with Mary 
to take care of Georgie, she wishing to study her 
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lesson, and thus she gained the opportunity. 
Perhaps this was wrong, since her mother had 
directly commanded her to take care of the boy ; 
but then she was often forced to exercise her own 
judgment with respect to her mother’s com- 
mands, for she very frequently received orders 
which she could not obey. 
And how many mothers there are who do the 
same. And yet how few such realize the effect 
of their course. For instance, the mother, in a 
moment of passion, tells her child to get out of 
the way. ‘“ There—be off, and don’t let me see 
you again for a week!” and a hundred other 
remarks of like kind. Now these seem very 
simple to the more capacious mind, but to the 
child they come with confusing power. The 
little thing by-and-by gets used to them, and finds 
that they mean nothing but the mere outburst of 
passion. But alas! it ends not here. The youth- 
fal mind is not wholly able to distinguish always 
between these meaningless ebullitions, and orders 
which may be given in good faith. And candid 
persons can see what the result must be. 

Somewhere about fifteen or twenty minutes 
after Mary had taken charge of her brother, 
Ellen was aroused by hearing a loud ery, and on 
hurrying around to the back door of the porch 
she found Georgie floundering in a tub of dirty 
water. She got him out as quickly as possible, 
and in a moment her mother was upon the spot. 

“0,” thought Ellen, “if my mother would 
only be kind now, I wouldn’t disobey her again.” 

But kindness was something poor Ellen seldom 
experienced at her mother’s hands, especially 
when she was in fault. 

“Now what is all this?” was Mrs. Green’s 
first exclamation. 

“TI don’t know,” returned Ellen. “I got 
Mary to take care of Georgie while I studied my 
Sunday school lesson, and—” 

“Studied your Sunday school lesson! And 
didn’t I tell you to let your lesson be. I wish 
the Sunday school was sunk! Now just look at 
what a pretty mess you’ve made for me, you care- 
less, good-for-nothing jade, you !”” 

But there is no need of picturing the whole 
scene. All were in ill-temper—the mother 
stormed and slapped—and the whole ended by 
the wish on the mother’s part, spoken plainly to 
the children—that “ there’d been never such ‘a 
thing thought of asa child!” She often gave 
utterance to this sentence when she was angry, 
and poor Ellen had heard it antil she really be- 
lieved that her mother wished she had never 


been born. When Mr. Green came home, he 
found his wife in very ill-humor, and she gave as 
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the life out of her.” ‘The father felt first like 
correcting them, but when he remembered how 
fondly they had welcomed him home, and how 
little Ellen had laid her head upon his bosom as 
though it ached, he could not find it in his heart 
to chide them. 

It was about a week after this that Mrs. Green 
had another blow with Ellen. The child had 
broken a pitcher, and upon confessing the fault 
her mother spoke very harshly—so harshly that 
Ellen did what she had never done before—re- 
turned an impudent, angry answer. More words 
followed, and finally the mother sent the child 
off to school. 

Go,” she said, “and I hope I may never see 
you again !”” 

Many a mother who has used words to the 
same effect may shudder at this. Words spoken 
in heat of feeling and anger do not fall upon the 
speaker’s soul with the same force as when read 
in print. The oath-we hear another use sounds 
much more harsh than when in anger we may use 
the same sort of words ourselves. 

But little Ellen went away to school, and all 
the afternoon her head ached severely—so much 
so that the teacher sent her out before school was 
over. With her head bowed, and her shawl 
drawn snugly about her ears, she plodded on in 
the middle of the road, and she did not hear 
the team that came furiously up behind her. 
The driver saw her, but ’twas too late. One ot 
the horses struck her upon the shoulder, and she 
was thrown violently down, but fortunately far 
enough one side so that the wheels passed clear 
of her. The driver stopped his horses as soon 
as he could, and having picked up the child he 
recognized her at once, but she could not speak. 
Mrs. Green uttered a wild cry when she saw 
her child all covered with blood, and her first 
movement was to sink down in a swoon. Bat 
she quickly revived, and having seen Ellen laid 
upon the sofa she got the teamster to hurry away 
after the doctor. 

And now the mother was left alone with her 
child. She knelt by the little one’s side and 
spoke to her, but no answer was returned. “She 
is dead!” groaned the frightened mother, clasp- 
ing her hands in agony. And then she remem- 
bered those words she had spoken—the last 
words she had ever spoken to her eldest born! 
But the doctor came at length. He caused 
Ellen’s wounds to be washed, and after a careful 
examination he discovered that the skull was 


not fractured, though there was a deep wound 
upon the head, and a severe contusion, and also 
a strain in the side. He dressed the wound, and 


‘the cause, that the “ children had almost wortied 


having prescribed the necessary medicines, he 
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gave strict orders that the child should be kept 
very quiet. Mrs. Green was very anxious to 
know if there was fatal danger. The doctor 
gave her hopes, but he was not sure. He said he 
could not yet tell what inward hurt there might 
be. But he promised to call early in the morning. 

Tt was three days before Ellen spoke. When 
she first returned to her senses her father and 
mother were both bending over her. But she 
was very weak, and they did not talk much with 
her, only enough to assure themselves that she was 
really sensible. In the course of three days more 
Ellen was able to converse some, and she now 
understood, too, allthat had happened. But she 
was not yet out of danger. The doctor had 
told the parents that their suffering child was in 
a critical position, and that her recovery must be 
the work of a kind Providence. 

On the afternoon of the next day—it was Sun- 
day—Mrs. Green was moving softly towards her 
sick child’s room, when the sound of voices 
arrested her attention. The door was partly 
open, and she could hear Ellen speaking. It 
was little Mary who was with her. ~ 

“TI know I am going to die, Mary, for I can 
feel it all through me; and I want you to have 
all my little playthings—all except some of my 
little pi books which I must give to 
Georgie.” 

“But you wont die, Ellen. O, you wont, will 
you?” moaned the weeping sister, convulsively. 
“0, who will love me after you are gone ?” 

“Perhaps mama will love you then,” returned 
Ellen. “I think she loves me now, since I am 
sick, tor she is very kind. But when I am dead 
she wont have me to pester her any more. But 
I love my mama, for she had always taken care 
of me; and perhaps if I had not been so naughty 
she would not have wished I was dead. But 
you will be good to her, wont you, Mary?” 

“0, you wont die, Ellen! No, you must not. 
Mama wants you to live, for I have seen her cry 
when she was afraid you would die.” 

“Perhaps she would weep when I died,” re- 
turned the sick child, lowly and mournfully, “ but 
she would—would—” 

“What, Ellen ?” 

“Would not have so many to plague her when 
Iwas gone. When I am dead, you will tell her 
how I loved her, wont you ?” 

But little Mary could not answer, and the 
mother could hear no more if she had. With a 
bursting heart the stricken woman crept away 
to her own room and threw herself upon the bed. 
After a while she began to reflect upon the past, 
and as the memory of those scenes between her- 
self and Ellen came before her, she was dumb 
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with amazement. In the truth of her soul she 
saw how legitimate were the feelings the little 
one had expressed. One by one she recalled the 
hard, harsh sentences she had spoken, and then 
she could see the imploring looks which had 
rested upon those gentle features as her anger 
found vent. 

Down upon her knees the stricken mother 
knelt, and at length her prayer went forth. 

“©, God of mercy!” she prayed, “ saye my 
child! save my child!” And then she prayed 
that she might have strength to fulfil the vow she 
had made. She prayed long and earnestly, and 
when she arose she went to her child’s room and 
found the little sufferer asleep, and Mary sitting 
by her side. 

The crisis passed, and the doctor said Ellen 
would live. When the fruit hung ripe upon the 
trees, and the grain looked yellow in the fields, 
Ellen Green walked out with her mother. When 
the leaves upon the trees began to turn yellow 
and fall off upon the ground, she was strong 
again ; and when the snow came, and the merry 
bells began to tinkle and jingle, she took her 
accustomed seat in the old school-room. 

One day, when Mrs. Green sat all alone in 
her room, she sank into a deep, absorbing reverie, 
and she wondered if this great change was all in 
herself. Now the harmony of her home was 
never disturbed, and she often felt tears of grati- 
tude start to her eyes when she saw how quickly 
and how gratefully her children sprang to obey 
her. And yet she did not reprimand them—she 
did not threaten them, nor did she ever order 
them. She only asked them kindly to help her, 
and her blows were all kisses, and her frowns 
all smiles. But she finally acknowledged that: 
the change was in herself, and again did she 
pray that God would sustain her in her new path 
of home duty. 

Mr. Green now had a happy home, and he 
loved it. His children no longer came to him 
for the love which they could not find elsewhere, 
but rather did they come bringing with them the 
gentle love of their mother, and shed it like the 
warm sunlight of heaven about him. The wife 
had no more complaints to make, and Georgie’s 
little tongue learned now to lisp only sweet words 
and innocent prattle. 

Mrs. Green often shudders when she calls to 
mind the narrow chance which her first born ran 
of remaining with her on earth; but as the first: 
emotions of fear pass away, she remembers the 
great lesson she thereby learned, and she. cannot 
but thank God that even in so severe a manner 
her eyes were opened to the terrible danger _ 
was weaving about her household. 
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BY CARRIE E. PLUMLEE. 


God speaketh in the calm, blue sky, 
And in the murmuring sea, 


And on yon mountain, towering high, 
His handiwork we see. 


The voice of the wind, as it passeth by, 
Proclaims there is a God! 

And the weary ones of earth who lie 
Beneath the tufted sod. 


The echo steals along tae air— 
Around, below, above! 

And bright-eyed flowerets, fresh and fair, 
Are whispering, ‘‘ God is love!” 


‘The brilliant gems that deck the sky, 
Look down, and seem to say, 

There is a God—he dwells on high, 
And holds a mighty sway. 


At midnight, when the thunders roar, 
And clouds look dark and drear, 
When lightnings flash along the sky, 

Thy voice, 0 God, we hear. 


In joy, in bliss, in grief or woe— 
In worldliness and care, 

Creation’s breath, as the wind breathes low— _ 
God speaketh everywhere. 
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BY EMILY L. PALMER. 


Ms. Curisroraer was the owner of a beau- 
tiful farm, in the centre of Touraine, and passed 
for the richest citizen of the canton. At first a 
small farmer, everything had prospered with 
him ; the wind which parched up the crops of his 
neighbors, passed over his corn; the distemper 
which destroyed their flocks spared his; the mar- 
ket prices always lowered at the moment when 
he wanted to buy, and went up again when he 
wanted to sell! He was one of those children 
spoiled by good-luck, of whom there are a great 
many in the lottery of life, and who begin an en- 
terprise as we plant a slip of willow, leaving to 
the rain and sun the care of making it grow. 

Deceived by so much good luck, he ended by 
boasting of the success he had met with, as if it 
had been a well-earned victory. The explana- 
tion of his success was, for him, in the clever use 
of his money, to which he attributed all the pow- 
er of the magic wand of the ancient fairies, For 
the rest, without malice, jovial, good-natured, 
Mr. Christopher had not contracted the vices 
which prosperity too often brings, he was con- 
tented with some follies. 


WHAT MONEY CANNOT BUY. 


One morning, while he was engaged in direct- 
ing the masons and carpenters employed upon 
the new farm buildings, he was greeted by one 
of his neighbors, an old retired schoolmaster, 
who had worked forty years to acquire the right 
of not dying of hunger. Father Carpentier, 
(that was the old man’s name) inhabited, at the 
entrance of the village, a poor-looking little house, 
where he lived happier in his good character 
than troubled by his bad luck. The owner of 
the farm returned his greeting by gesture and 
voice. 

‘Well, you have come to see my enlarge- 
ments, neighbor?” said he, gaily. “Come in, 
come in, I am always in want of the advice of a 
philosopher like yourself.” 

This name of philosopher had been given the 
old schoolmaster in the parish, half through re- 
spect, and half by way of a joke; it was, at the 
same time an innocent criticism on his taste for 
axioms, and a compliment to the evenness of his 
life. 


The old man smiling at the call of the rich 
farmer, pushed back the gate and entered the en- 
closure. Mr. Christopher then showed him with all 
the pride of a proprietor, the frames of the buildings 
he was adding to his house, explaining to him 
what was not finished. Thanks to this addition, 
he would have a laundry, farm stables, many 
chambers for friends, and a billiard saloon ! 
“This will cost a great deal,” added Mr. 
Christopher; ‘‘ but we should never regret money 
well spent.” 

“ You are right,” said Carpentier. 

“ Without counting what we gain in health,” 
added the farmer, “you see we breathe more at 
ease, And apropos to that, Father Carpentier, 
do you know that yesterday in passing before 
your house, I had an idea!” 

“ That ought to happen to a neighbor more 
than once a day,” said the old schoolmaster, 


“No, without joking,” replied Christopher, 
“T have found out why you are tormented with 
the rheumatism ! it is all owing to that line of 
poplars which conceals your windows and keeps 
the air and daylight from you.” 

“Yes,” said the old man; “at first it was 
but a little wall of leaves which cheered the eye, 
attracted the birds and let the sun pass through. 
In my heart I thanked the brothers Duval for 
having bordered their garden with them; but 
since then, the wall has grown, and that which 
was acharm and a pleasure, has changed to 
trouble and sadness. Life is made thus; the 
graces of youth become the blemish of old age ! 


but what would you do?” 


GOD SPEAKETH EVERYWHERE. 
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«What would I do repeated ‘the farmer, 
“why! cut down the poplars.” 

“To do that they must be bought,” objected 
the schoolmaster. 

“ Well, I will buy them,” replied the farmer ; 
“Yhave been thinking of it; and I shall not 
regret the price, if your rheumatism leaves you 
in quiet.” 

Father Carpentier expressed his gratitade to 
the farmer. 

“Do not thank me,” said he, laughing; “I 
do it to prove to you that money is good for 
something.” 

“Say for a great deal,” replied Carpentier. 

“T do say even for everything!” added Chris- 


The schoolmaster made a gesture of protes- 
tation. 

“O, I know yonr opinions, old philosopher,” 
continued the farmer ; “you look on money as a 
prejudice.” 

“As an instrament,” said Carpentier; “ 
can use it for good or for evil, according to what 
we are; but everything does not yield to it.” 

“And I, I say that it is the king of the world!” 
cried Christopher; “I say that from it alone 
comes all earthly happiness, and that to escape 
its influence one must be an angel in paradise !” 

At that moment some one gave him a letter; 
he opened it, read it, and uttered an exclamation 
of triamph. 

“God forgive me! the proofs come by the 
post,” cried he ; “do you know what I have re- 
eeived here ?” 

“ Some good news, I hope,” said Carpentier. 

“ My nomination as mayor!” 

The schoolmaster offered his sincere congrata- 
lations upon the distinction proffered him and 
really merited. 

“Merited,” repeated Christopher, “and dare 
you tell me why, neighbor? Is it because I am 
the most capable man in the parish? Why Mr. 
Dubois the old judge knows ten times more 
than I do! Is it because I have rendered more 
services than any other? But here is Father 
Loriot, who has many times hindered rogues from 
setting fire to the village, and who stopped the 
distemper a year ago! Is it because there is 
not in the country as honesta man? But you 
yourself, Father Carpentier, are you not honesty 
from head to foot? It must then be acknow- 
ledged that they prefer me because I am the most 
influential person in the canton ; and that I am 
the most influential because I am the richest! 


Money, neighbor, always money! At one time, 


it serves me to buy comfort, then health; now it 
has procured me consideration and authority ; 
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to-morrow, if I wish it, it will give me something 
else. You see, the world is a shop where a per- 
son can have anything by paying enough.” 

“Has Peter sold you his dog?” asked Car- 
pentier, who avoided a direct reply. 

Christopher looked at him laughingly, and 
slapped him on the shoulder. 

“Ah! you want to find my system at fault,” 


| eried he ; “you defied me to bay Rustin for hie 


weight in gold.” 

“ His weight in gold is a great deal,” said the 
schoolmaster; “but I know that the shepherd 
considers his dog a companion.” 

“ Well, the companion is mine!” cried Chris- 
topher, triumphantly. 

ter made a motion. 

“Yes,” replied the farmer, “mine since yes- 
terday! Peter had endorsed a note for his sister, 
the time for paying has eome, and the money 
wanting; he came himself and brought me 
Rustin.” 

“Is he here ?” 

“In the next yard, where he has found all thas 
is necessary for his happiness, that is to say, a 
platter well filled and a dog-house full of straw ; 
you can see him.” 

The farmer passed into the next yard, follow- 
ed by the schoolmaster ; but on going near, they 
perceived the platter upset, the chain broken, 
and the kennel empty; Rustin had taken advan- 
tage of the night to jump over a gap in the wall 
and escape. 

“Indeed, the rogue has escaped!” cried 
Christopher, astonished. 

“To return to his old master,” observed 
Carpentier. 

“And what has he gone there after ?” 

“That which you could not buy with him, 
neighbor,” said the old man, softly; “the sight 
of the man who has brought him up and fed him ! 
Your kennel was warmer, your platter better 
filled, and your chain lighter than those of Peter ; 
but with Peter were memory and his habits of 
attachments, and with beasts as well as with men, 
there is one thing which cannot be bought or 
sold. Money can procure here below every- 
thing, except that alone which gives a value to 
all the rest, love! You have wisdom, and you 
will not forget the lesson which chance has given 
you; you know henceforth that if you can have 
the dog for money, you cannot conquer his love, 
except with care and tenderness.” 
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has, the hotter it will burn, as everything con- 
| to intensify the heat. When there is fever 
in the blood, there is fire in the brain; and cour- 
age turns to rashness, and rashness runs to ruin 4 


THE TEMPTATION. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


Mr. Haminron sat in his counting room 
alone. He was pale as marble, and his features 
had assumed a rigidity of expression very foreign 
to his usual pleasant, good-natured face. He 
had been poring over accounts for the last hour, 


and something connected with them had evi- 


dently, not only annoyed, but distressed him. 

In this state, his brother, Dector James Hamil- 
ton found him, and sought eagerly to ascertain 
the cause of his emotion. ‘Something goes 
wrong with you to-day, Edgar; tell me what it 
is. Are you ill?” 

_ “Not at all, James; but a fraud has been 
perpetrated here, and what is worse, it must be 
by some person in my employ.” 

It was the doctor’s turn to start and grow pale ; 
for his own son, a lad about seventeen, was with 
his brother; and although he would sooner have 
died than doubt Sidney’s integrity, yet who knew 
how far temptation might have worked upon 
him ¢ 

He dared not name what was passing in his 
mind, to Mr. Hamilton, but the great drops that 
stood upon the doctor’s forehead, told his 
brother what he was thinking of. 

“ Don’t think that I suspect Sidney,” he said, 

“ you are not more certain of his integrity than I 
am. In fact, there is not a single person in the 
counting room whom I can lay suspicion upon. 
Mr. Irving—why I should as soon suspect you, 
James. Williams has been with me eleven years, 
and is the very soul of honor. Marden I have 
tested frequently, and have no reason to believe 
that he is not true as steel.” 
' As he spoke, Marden entered the room. “ Mr. 
Williams tells me that something is wrong here, 
this morning, Mr. Hamilton. Is it anything in 
which I can help you ?” 

“IT do not know, Mr. Marden. It is a dark 
business, and must fall upon some person among 
us, All my people must be examined—the 
innocent with the guilty.” 

“ Yes, sir; I presume no one will have any 

objection to that. I, for one, am willing to sub- 
mit to a severer test than any you have tried upon 
me,” he added, smiling, “and you must own, 
Mr. Hamilton, that you have pressed me rather 
hard.” 
“T own it, Marden, and I must say that you 
have. stood it nobly. Take my word for it, 1 do 
not think that you know anything of this affair. 
Bat it will be necessary to question all ; and you 
must stand your share of the examination.” 
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Sidney Hamilton came in next. He came for- 
ward, with a manly and open brow, bade his 
uncle good morning, and smiled to see his father 
out and making calls before him. “ 
it does not often happen, sir,” he said, “ but last 
night, Iwas very nervous about the store, and 
could not go to sleep until near morning.” 

“ How was that, Sidney ?” 

. “Ido not know,” said the boy, looking up, 
with his frank, noble countenance; “but I 
thought yesterday, that things did not go on quite 
as smoothly as usual, and—” 

His father stopped him. He feared lest he 
might say something to implicate some one. The 
boy looked wonderingly, but obeyed the check ; 
and one after another, the clerks came in, and 
took their accustomed seats at the desks. Mr. 
Irving came last. There was the slightest per- 
ceptible tremor in his hand, as he unlocked his 
desk, and prepared to write; and the doctor si- 
lently noticed that there was a falling of the 
muscles about Irving’s usually firm mouth, and 
adewy moisture on his forehead. It was not 
possible for Doctor Hamilton to repress a feeling 
of relief at seeing these symptoms of disturbance 
in Irving—for the thought that his boy might 
have been tempted into crime had thrust a 
dagger into his heart. 

Mr. Hamilton proceeded with the examination 
of all present. He preferred to question them in 
this way, he told them; and he chose that his 
brother should be present, on Sidney’s account. 
He detailed the discovery of the fraud, and stated 
his unwillingness to accept the conviction which 
was forced upon his mind, that some one in the 
counting room must be responsible for the act. 

There was not a dry eye in the room, except 
Irving’s. Mr. Hamilton made so many allusions 
to the kindly feelings which had ever been sus- 
tained between him and his clerks, that it melted 
them at once. Doctor Hamilton kept his eye 
upon Mr. Irving. His eye alone was dry and 
burning. He did not look steadily at his ques- 
tioner, but gazed wildly about the room. It 
might be, that his surprise and grief at being 
even questioned upon his integrity, had unsettled 
him in this way; but James Hamilton, both 
from his nature, and his profession, was a shrewd 
observer of the passions and emotions of others, 
as indicated in the countenance ; and he rarely 
failed in his opinion. 

When Mr. Hamilton had finished what he had 
to say, and the clerks had all asseverated their 
perfect ignorance of the affair, he withdrew to 
the outer room to confer with his brother. James 
told him what he had observed, and how Mr. 


Irving had looked, during the examination. Mr. 
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Hamilton could not believe that Irving could 
have been the guilty one. “I would trust him 
sooner than any one I know, excepting you, 
James. I have known him so long, and his in- 
tegrity has always been perfectly unimpeachable. 
I cannot believe thatitis he. And yet,” head- 
ded musingly, ‘‘ [have noticed that he has taken 
up the whole of his salary, as fast as it was due ; 
which is contrary to his usual custom. Further 
than that, he had noticed nothing uncommon in 
his conduct, and could not condemn him, surely, 
upon such a trifle.” 

When they returned to the counting room, he 
observed him more closely, His face now was 
impenetrable. He had assumed his earnest, busi- 
ness look, and seemed closely occupied with the 
mass of papers before him. 

Suddenly he changed color, and became vio- 
lently agitated. James Hamilton, who stood 
jast behind him, saw an ill looking man come up 
to the window by Irving’s desk, and beckon 
several times before he seemed to notice him, 
At last, he put his face close to the pane of glass 
nearest to Irving, and James saw his lips move. 
Irving drew down the curtain quickly, and on 
turning round, the doctor saw the man going up 
street with a quick, hasty step, and directly 
Irving took down his hat. 

He was quitting the room when James Ham- 
flton laid his hand upon his arm. “ Mr. Irving,” 
said he gently, “ I have seen things this morning, 
which in duty to my brother, and in justification 
of my own son, and also of the other clerks, I 
think it right to name.” He then related the 
evidence of his agitation, as compared with the 
serenity and conscious innocence depicted on the 
faces of the others. 

While he spoke, Irving was struggling to get 
from his hold. ‘‘ Let me go, Doctor Hamilton,” 
he shouted, ‘‘ you should be ashamed, sir, to fix 
a suspicion upon one who has served in this place 
so long and so faithfully as Ihave. Your broth- 
er, sir, would scorn to believe it of me. He 
knows me better. Fasten it upon your own son, 
who perhaps is the guilty one, although God 
knows,” here he broke down, and could only 
add, “‘ God knows I would not accuse any one !” 
He was swaying backwards and forwards under 
the doctor’s grasp now, and seemed near faint- 
ing. ‘“ Sit down, Mr. Irving,” said Mr. Ham- 
ilton, “ sit down and be calm. Innocence need 
not tremble. Williams, close all the doors, and 
draw down the curtains. No one need be agi- 
tated here, if he can-assert his own freedom 
from this crime. Upon my soul, I know no dif- 
ference amongst you all; and would as soon 
that it fall on one as on another; unless, indeed, 


it would go hard with me to know that it would 
come into my own, family. Mr. Irving, I am 
ready to hear all that you can say in your own 
behalf.” 

Irving’s situation was frightful to behold. He 
seemed to have shrunk away to half his usual 
size, 80 completely had he wilted under his emo- 
tion, and Mr. Hamilton noticed for the first time, 
that his hair which was always nicely kept and 
was black and glossy the last time he had 
observed it, was strongly marked with gray. 

There was not a particle of anger in Mr. Ed- 
gar Hamilton’s look. There was none in his 
heart ; for he pitied Irving from the bottom of 
his heart. He would have willingly paid the two 
thousand dollars which was the amount of the 
fraud, to have found this man innocent. The 
doctor was not so lenient. He could not forget 
that this affair might have been thrown upon his 
own child, had not the intensity of his own feel- 
ings led him to watch Irving so closely. He 
knew that, in all probability, had he not been 
there himself, that Edgar, trusting and unsuspi- 
cious as was his nature, would never have known 
that Irving was agitated at all. He could not, 
therefore, pity so much as he condemned. 

“ Step with us over the way to my house, Mr. 
Irving,” said he, at length, when he saw that the 
poor man’s strength was giving way under his 
emotions. And Irving, glad to escape the eyes 
of the clerks, walked, with a feeble and faltering 
step, to the opposite side of the street. 

In the doctor’s private room, he rallied a little, 
after drinking some cordial which was offered 
him ; but his limbs trembled, and his voice came 
thick and husky. 

“Mr. Hamilton,” he at length found strength 
to say, “Iam guilty! Do with me as you like, 
only do not visit my guilt upon my children. Let 
me but go away—disappear—nay, I know not 
what I am saying—you would not allow me to 
go at large, of course, to plunder you again in 
return for your kindness.” 

He grew faint again, and was again restored 
by the doctor’s elixir. He then detailed the 
causes that led him on to the commission of this 
crime. When quite young, he had imbibed a 
passion for play, which had never entirely left 
him. His ill success, and a violent feyer which 
he once had, in consequence of disappointment 
at the gaming table, induced him to give it 
up. He was led into it by a man who had been 
his bane through life. Ten years before, he had 
entered Mr. Hamilton’s employ, and during that 
time, had never touched cards or dice until two 
months before, when this man, who had long lost 
sight of him, found him out, and little by little, 
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he had induced him to play again ; and trusting 
to his long tried strength, Irving had yielded 
until his own possessions ‘were all gone. Stung 
with remorse for the injury he had done to his 
family, he. resolved upon one trial more, and 
risked the money which was not his own. This 
time he had won a little, just enough to encour- 
age him; and at the very next throw, he lost it 
all. 


“And this was the man who came to the 
window this morning ?” 

“Then you saw him, doctor! I hoped he 
would go away unobserved. It is he who has 
won all my hard earnings and Mr. Hamilton’s 
money besides.” 

“ Have you reason to think that he played 
unfairly ?” 

* Unquestionably I have. But what could I 
do? To expose him was to expose myself. I 
was shackled by my own imprudence, and must 
now suffer for my own sin and another’s too.” 

Mr. Hamilton and his brother conferred 
apert for a few moments; then returning to Jr- 
ving, who lay back, completely exhausted, in his 
chair, he said to him, “ Mr. Irving, I will try 
you once more. Your present distress assures 
me that you will not err in this way again. The 
money you have appropriated must be returned 
to me, and I will call ita loan, which you shall 
pay by instalments, as often as you can save it. 
If you will point out this man to us, we will en- 
gage to get rid of him from your sight forever. 
I do this for your children’s sake, remember.” 

Irving could only sob the thanks he could not 
utter. “Thank God!” he said, at last, “my 
children will not know that I am—” He broke 
down again, and it was long before he could 
speak to them. 

“ Where is Mr. Irving ?” said the curions and 
excited clerks, when Mr. Hamilton re-entered 
the counting room. 

' “T have sent him to find the person who has 
caused me this trouble,” was his quiet answer. 

In a large warehouse in this city, you may see 
twelve clerks, each at their respective desks, the 
highest one of which is accompanied by an old 
man, whose hair is perfectly white. As you ap- 
proach him, the impression of his age grows 
less ; for he is not much above fifty. That sil- 
very hair was only a few days turning from the 
deepest black. It is Irving; and by his side 


stands Williams, and near them are Marden and 
Sidney Hamilton; and only one of this group 
knows that Irving was guilty. Doctor Hamilton 
thought it his duty to set this warning before his 
son ; and he told him the whole. 

’ Mr. Hamilton has never failed in his kindness 


towards Irving ; and, at no time, did he ever 
name the past to him, unless Irving himself 
alluded to it. 

In another part of the city is a block of good, 
substantial buildings—plain and neat, and stand- 
ing on a street which has not yet lost the distino- 
tive stamp of newness. On one of the doors is 
“ Irving” on a modest plate. 

It is evening, and very cold and snowy. A 
man enters this door, and shakes the snow from 
his coat, while wife and children gather fondly 
about him and conduct him to the cheerful room, 
where the table awaits his corhing. 

“ Father is smiling !” whispers one of the little 
girls to her brother. “ Why, so he is,” answered 
the boy. “ What has happened, I wonder?” 
Even the mother, busy as she was with the table, 
noticed the unwonted expression upon the pale 
face. She looked up with unutterable fondness. 
“Ts it all paid, dear?’ she asked softly. He 
parted her soft brown hair with his long thin 
fingers, and his quivering lip told her that he 
was at length free. The debt which had weigh- 
ed like iron upon his soul, was at length can- 
celled; a debt of which his wife had known 
nothing beyond the mere fact of his owing it to 
Mr. Hamilton. 

That night, when the children were all gone to 
bed, he told her of that dreadful week. How 
well she remembered it, and how little she 
dreamed the truth! She had thought that week, 
that he was insane! Now that three years had 
gone by, and he had suffered so deeply, he did 
not feel so unwilling that she should know his 
temptation and his fall. 

In one of the suburbs of the city is another 
man who, in his stooping gait and restless eye, 
might be identified with the person seen by Doo- 
tor Hamilton at Irving’s window. He could 
not tempt any one to sin now, for he is thoroughly 
and miserably broken down. Sometimes you 
will see him trying to walk very fast, as though 
something important awaited him; but more 
frequently he is borrowing money in trifling 
sums, promising to return them to-morrow. 
With these’ sums, he purchases lottery tickets, 
which some unprincipled person sells him ; and 
perhaps, once a year, he draws a few dollars, 
which he immediately invests in the same enter- 
prise. He does not seek Irving now: for in the 
only interview which they have had, Irving whis- 
pered words to him that 


Useful knowledge can have no enemies, except 


the ignorant; it cherishes youth, yooh, lg te 


Thou art not mine—thy charm is gone forever, 
Thy voice hath lost its music for mine ear; 
-Twere better we eternally should sever, 
Than waste thy zeal in vainly striving here; 
Untiring constancy can never make me 
Bndure the penance of a trifler’s wiles; 
Though every charm of life and hope forsake me, 
I could not give thee true affection’s smiles. 
Thou art not mine. 


Thou art not mine—thou wilt not yet believe me; 
What would I with an unbelieving heart? 
I trust my firmness yet may undeceive thee, 
May show the folly of a doubtful part; 
Where is thy trust’—thou hast no true devotion, 
Thou hast no solace for my broken heart— 
For the wild surges of life's troubled ocean, 
Not even reverence for its holy chart. 
Thou art not mine. 


Thou art not mine—each day is still revealing 
Some motive insincere to truth and me; 

Thou hast not sought me with that purer feeling 
That love demands, that I had hoped of thee— 

Thou art of all most heedless of the anguish 
That overwilms this stricken heart of mine; 

Thou stayest not my weary steps—I languish 
For cheering aid and gentle words of thine. 

Thou art not mine. 


Thou art not mine—faith, hope, love, all are wasted ; 
My spirit droops from long pursuit of thee, 

Thine arms the rest to which it should have hasted— 
Now all is darkness, phantoms, agony! 

In gloomy shadows must I grope forever? 
O, for some ray of earnest trath to shine! 

Wouldst thou but from thy reckless nature sever, 
Then could I trust thee—love thee—wish thee mine. 

I would be thine! 


THE LAWYER’S STORY. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


I was returning home from a Beacon Street 
party, about as recherche as Mrs. Potiphar’s bien- 
nial balls. It was a dark, rainy night in February, 
and the snow and ice lay piled in the streets, 
which were every moment growing blacker and 
sloppier, till it reached that‘climax when “the 
ice, it is not water, and the water is not free.” 
Every gutter was swollen to & stream, and the 
stream was about the consistence of Mayer's 
jce creams. 

Nevertheless, I walked—walked home, if that 
is home where we get the warmest welcome, and 
the warmest welcome lay awaiting me, in the 
shape of a good bed at the Revere. I had got a 
few steps out on my way, and was passing round 
into Bowdoin Street, intending to keep a straight 
course down that slippery hill; when, just as I 
20 


heard a shrill cry, as from a woman’s voice. It 
was repeated in a different and softer key. I 
looked over towards the other side of the street, 
and, through the blinding rain, I saw a man 


I ran over, and offered my escort, which was 
accepted, and the fellow, after two or three inef- 
fectual attempts to strike at me, fell back in his 
drunken blindness against the lamp post, and we 
walked away, leaving him to the tender mercies 
of the watchman. 


were standing in the vicinity of the Lowell rail- 
way station, and they were giving me thanks, 
profusely, for the service I had renderedthem. I 
lingered, for all the way the sweetest of voices 
had haunted me like a spell, and I determined, if 
possible, to see the lips whence it issued. The 
light from a lamp-post close to the corner of the 
house favored me, and I saw a face—beauti- 
ful ?—O, far beyond the fairest that my Potiphar 
hostess had entertained that evening in lace and 
white and blue satin. She was in mourning, as 
well as the other lady, and there was a strong 
resemblance between them, so I set it down that 
they were sisters. There was an awkward pause 
at the door, apparently caused by my not imme- 


not for the life of me. 

They had told me, in our brief walk, that they 
had been out to see a sick friend, that they had 
staid longer than they were aware, on account of 
a sudden attack, that appeared to threaten the 
sufferer with instant death ; batit being necessary ° 
that they should be at home, they had ventured 
alone, thinking that no one else would be ‘out, 
except on strong necessity, on such a night. 
This was all that they had any need to tell me, ' 
to account for the seeming imprudence of being 
out alone, At such an hour ; but I longed to know 
more of the beautiful beings, who seemed thus 
strangely to be thrown into my way. ; 
I lingered until the eldest lady began to unlock: 
the door, and then the other turned to me with 
an indescribable grace, and bade me good night 
so emphatically as to give me no pretext. for» 
staying longer. I whispered a request that I 
might be allowed to call the next day; but’ it 
was positively though politely declined, on the 
score of pressing engagements. “Some other 
time then,” I persisted. No, they thanked me 
for the interest I felt, but 
ed them from seeing company. ° 
I was obliged to accept this 


tantly «left them ; but all night I was 


Ten minutes later, my companions and I- 


diately saying good night and retiring. I could” 
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by that face and the voice; and an angel, with a 
very indifferent pair of black cashmere wings, 
came and bent over me, while Lucifer was stag- 
gering away under the dim light of a very smoky- 
looking star, which seemed to be curiously hang- 
ing on a lamp-post. I attributed part of these 
fancies to the very execrable wine which I had 
been forced to drink, under the name of Rhenish ; 
and partly to the very wet feet which I found 
myself possessed of, when I had disposed of the 
two ladies in safety. 

But I got safely through the night, and arose 
—not very early, I grant—to see the sun shining, 
and all traces of the stérm disappeared, except- 
ing the black pools in the streets. At twelve, I 
walked out; and it may not seem strange or 
remarkable, if my footsteps turned to the scene of 
my last night’s adventare. 

With some difficulty I found the street, and 
the lamp-post showed me the house ; but it was 
shut up and apparently deserted. In two hours, 
I again walked by, and this time, the elder sister 
sat by the window. I bowed. She very gravely 
returned it, and then turned her eyes quickly on 
her work. I was strongly tempted to go and 
knock at the door; but I did not. 

The next day saw me again in that street, and 
this time I was more fortunate. The younger 
and fairer lady sat at the window, and moreover 
she returned my bow. 

There was no name on the door, so I knew 
not who to inquire for, even if I should go there. 
It was very provoking, when I wanted to hear 
that sweet voiceagain. The very impracticability 
of the matter whetted my curiosity more strongly 
to learn who she was. 

Rich she was not, surely. We Americans, 
men and women, always live in as good houses 
as we can afford, sometimes better, but never 
worse. Educated she was, for her language was 
that of a thoroughly educated person ; and the 
first word she uttered was in good French, on the 
night that I first saw her. Good, I knew shé 
must be, for a bad person never speaks with such 
@ voice as that. 

Well, three weeks passed, and I was at that 
house every day! not walking idly past the win- 


dows, but sitting within—listening to that voice, | 


gazing into that face—a welcome guest. I shall 
not tell you how I compassed it. Ionly know that 
“‘ where there is a will, there is a way,”’ and that, 
having the will, I also found the way. 

I found the lady as beautiful and intelligent as 
the brief glimpse I had of her had promised. 
They, were half sisters, having only the same 
mother. Of course their names were different. 
The eldest was Miss Goodhue, the youngest bore 


the name of McDonald. Their Christian names 
were Serena and Angeline. 

Their house, as I have intimated, was in a poor 
street. In itself, it was neither a good nor a 
poor one. It was simply one of the ten thousand 
houses which, in Boston, are built to let out to 
tenants. Inside, it was a marvel of cleanliness 
and purity, and the profusion of flowering plants, 
which were clustering in every part of the wide ~ 
hall, and in the two little rooms, called, by cour- 
tesy, parlors, made them seem like a fairy bower. 
Nothing could exceed the beauty of these plants ; 
many of them very rare, and a few that are 
unattainable by common florists. The arrange- 
ment, too, was so artistic in regard to the size 
and colors of the flowers, that it seemed as if a 
painter’s hand had placed them together, in such 
beautiful contrast, or such loving resemblance. 

They made no secret of this unusual collection. | 
Loving flowers as they did, and drawing so much 
happiness from their cultivation, there was a 
deeper reason still—it was the means of their 
support. 

They who have been cheated and disappointed 
in buying greenhouse plants, for the @&ke of the 
forced blossoms which they may happen to show 
at the time of purchasing, can appreciate the 
pleasure which one could have in having these 
well-trained, hardy and thrifty ones which the 
sisters so successfully cultivated. 

Sitting here among these beautiful creations, 
the sisters found time to prosecute many little 
works to increase their income, and not the least 
of these was the making of artificial flowers. 
These, copied from the best specimens of their 
finest and rarest plants, How many thousands 
of these flowers from the hands of Serena and 
Angeline, have been sold as French manufactures, 

I know not, but I am certain that no Parisian 
flower-girl ever made them of greater beauty, 

Serena Goodhue was worthy of her name. 
She was both serene and good. No passion dis- 
turbed her gentle soul. No frown ever deformed 
a brow that was asplacidas marble. She looked 
as if she had gone through the world without its 
leaving a stain or a ripple. Her sole care lay in 
the delicate things of nature and art which were 
always about her. - 

Of Angeline it is more difficult to speak. Her 
beauty was of so rare and subtle a character, , 
and stole upon you in so many varied phases ; 
she looked so differently under different cireum- 
stances, and under different lights, too—for her 
eyes and hair and complexion changed so fre- 
quently, that one could have never decided what 
the absolute “hae or shade really was. All I 
knew, in my first rash and passionate surrender 
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of the heart was, that she was intensely, glorious- 
beautiful. “The world—my world—the world 
lay in the vicinity of Beacon Street, all faded 
and grew dim, before the angel of my worship in 
that dingy street, where scarce sunlight enough 
ever came to brighten up the flowers. It was 
very strange, but I think I would have gone into 
that house, and sat down by its low windows 
looking out into that street, with greater joy 
even, than I experienced there every day, if I 
could only have had Leonora Russell, the belle 
of the aristocracy as witness. I had a new creed 
come béfore me, and its every article was, “ faith 
in Angeline.” 

You can hardly imagine what a revalsion 
took place in my feelings, in regard to the dis- 
tinctions of society. Men and women had hither- 
to been respected by me, more on account of 
their position, than anything else. Now I came 
to look upon them with reference only to the in- 
ward. I saw these girls, with no social position 
whatever, isolated by their refinement and intel- 
lect, from their class in society, and barred, by 
their poverty, from a higher one, yet maintaining 
a position of their own, dignified, and even aris- 
tocratic, as far as withdrawal from others went. 
Had I not known three weeks of unwearied and 
anxious plotting, before I could get a single 
glimpse of them, save that solitary one at the 
window 

I went to see Angeline almost every day. 
There was little perceptible difference in her 
manner towards me. It was kind, polite and 
courteous ; never responding to any affectionate 
word I might utter, never betraying any interest 
in me beyond that of a friend, unless my vanity 
might interpret a faint blush on the cheek, and 
an unconscious brightening of the eye when I 
entered, as proofs of interest. I was hardly cox- 
comb enough for that. The period of my stay 
in Boston was rapidly approaching. Five weeks 
of absence from business was a great deal for me. 
Three of these had been spent in becoming 
acquainted with her enough to call, and the other 
two had gone away like winged hours. 

How would it be with our parting? I knew 
not, for as yet I had not spoken of what was 
struggling in, and wearing away my heart. The 
parting hour must do that, and I viewed its com- 
ing with a vague sense of wretchedness, for 
which I could not account. 

When it came, I was seized with such an un- 
accountable dread, that it was utterly impossible 
for me to say a word ; and I actually, coward as 
I was, delayed speaking until it was toolate. It 
was time that I should be gone to take the cars 
for New York. 
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I could write; that was my first thought after 
entering them. And all the way I was thinking 
what I would write, and wondering what would 
be her answer. I passed a part of the first night 
in New York in writing. I told her, what was 
perfectly true, that I was in a position to main- 
tain her well and handsomely, that she need not 
think of parting with Serena, for she, too, should 
have a home with me ; and then I poured oat in 
unmeasured strains my deep love for herself. 

How I trembled when I sealed that letter! 
What could it be that came over my heart at 
that moment, and sank it into despondency? It 
was not doubt of her, for I truly believed that 
Angeline liked me, although she had abstained 
from showing it. But there was a phantom 
haunting me, although I could not see its shape. 

I waited impatiently for an answer, day after 
day. I had been so particular, so unnecessarily 
so, in. the direction, putting on Serena’s name, 
also (addressing it to her care), that it seemed 
impossible that it could fail of reaching her. I 
was on the point of addressing her again, when a 
letter was handed me by the postman. 

Again my cowardice came over me, and I lin- 
gered over the seal, afraid to look within. I 
shivered, and felt weak and spiritless; and my 
trembling hand could hardly pour out the wine 
which, alone, I thought, could save me from abso- 
lutely sinking. I opened it, and read as follows : 


“Had I known surely that your sentiments 
towards me were such as you express, I would 
have saved you the pain of writing. Let me thank 
you, once for all, for this proof of your affection, 
that you may not think me er insensible. 
I thank you, and yet, I can only write what will 

ive us pain. Pain to you, I know it must 

, for no man ma pee would offer love to one 
so humble as myself, unless it was deep and sin- 
cere —e to leaye suffering in its place, if not 


“6 Mr. Carrollton, I am already married! Not 
happily, you will understand that of course, because 
ou know that I am living alone with my sister ; 
I do not, cannot love the man who calls me 


his wife ; but I have no means to free myself from 


chains, until God sees fit to break them asunder. 
ae you will say, I ought to have told you 
this; but upon reflection, your own candor will 
I am sure, tell you that a proud woman will 
shrink from showing the scars which a cruel 
chain has inflicted, until she has no alternative 
but to do so. 

“ One word I may say, without shame, or loss 
of self-res: ; and that is, that never this 
cruel bon ee as since I 

ill not to forget for 
that would to think 
one who would fain lay down this weary, hateful 
life—no, I must not say that, for Serena loves 

not 
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Farewell! I ought to say, forever, 


My forebodings were not in vain then. Iread 
the whole of this miserable letter through, and 
then, for hours, I knew nothing. When my 
senses returned, I was still lying on the sofa, 
where I had thrown myself after reading it. I 
‘was constitutionally given to fainting, and I can- 
hot conscientiously call myself a brave man; but 
it is not right to say that I am a coward in the 
cause of others. It is only when inward causes 
are operating upon my nerves that I thus give 
way. I was thankful that there was no witness 
to my infirmity. 

I read the letter again and again. The deep 
earnestness of every word, the mournful tone that 
ran through it, the acknowledgement that, had 
we met in happier days, it would have been dif- 
ferent—for so I construed that sentence—all im- 
pressed me deeply. Isat down and wrote her, 
what might have been proclaimed upon the house- 
top, so free was it from anything that should have 
wounded the delicacy of the happiest married 
woman living ; and then, with a sort of dull des- 
pair, I went about my daily avocations. 

One letter more I had from her, acknowledging 
the receipt of mine, and begging me not to write 
her again. It disturbed the sluggish flow of her 
existence, she said; she was done with heart- 
beats, and only wished to wear out life in peace. 
I obeyed her, but my heart told me this was 
not the last that I should see or hear of this 
woman who had become so inexpressibly dear to 
me. 
I staid in my solitary bachelor’s home for 
three years, steadily resisting the entreaties of my 
friends that I should bring some one to share it 
with me. Fair girls and beautiful women were 
continually pointed out to me, as desirable 
matches. I gave them such courtesy as society 
demands, and left others to gather them to hearths 
and homes that were not haunted by the shadows 
of an angel’s wing, as mine were. I made my 
home bright and cheerful, until it needed nothing 
to the sight of others, but a visible companion. 

“T saw a hand they could not see, 
I heard a voice they could not hear.” 

It was in the winter of 1851-2, that I was 
intensely interested in a criminal case which pre- 
sented itself to my consideration. I was urged 
by the prisoner to become his counsel. The case 
seemed at first blush, to be favorable to him; 
and perhaps, any other time, I should have had 
no hesitation; but.my instincts were all decided 
against him. I had not even seen him, and his 
request was preferred to me by another person ; 


but I had an indefinable repugnance to pleading 
his cause. It was one of my whims, and perhaps 
I could not justify ic to others; but to myself, 
the truth was quite apparent, for the fellow’s 
name was McDonald ! 

Of course, [had not the slightest reason, beyond 
the name, for thinking it was Angeline’s husband; 
but the thought would come, and I could not ban- 
ish it, 

With a feverish curiosity I was present at 
every period of the trial, took notes of everything, 
watched the evidence, and, as my friend Heckle 
remarked, I could not be more anxious, if the 
prisoner had been my own brother ! 

In the course of the examination, it came out, 
curiously enough, that the prisoner had married 
a Miss Kelly, ten years previous, and that she 
was still living. The fact had no bearing on his 
present case, and only seemed to be brought in 
to delay the proceedings, by diverting attention 
to other circumstances, rather than to the matter 
in hand. 

I flew to Heckle, and begged him to defer 
matters as long as possible, and to ask me no 
questions now, but that sometime I would tell 
him all. He promised faithfully. I should have 
said that he had taken my place as prisoner’s 
counsel, 

I started in the next train for Boston, and ar- 
rived at midnight. It was a forlorn hope, that of 
finding the sisters awake at that hour, but fortune 
favored me. It was an exceeding cold night, 
and some gf their tender plants required a con- 
stant fire; and they had sat up nearly the whole 
of the two preceding nights, as well as this. 

They were alarmed, and afraid to open the 
door, until I held a long colloquy through the key- 
hole; then they allowed the poor, shivering tray- 
eller to enter. What joy to find myself in that 
room again, looking, as it did, like a summer- 
bower, on this freezing night. 

I asked her, as she stood there, growing red 
and pale by turns, if she knew Owen McDonald. 
She started. “ Describe him to me ; his age, his 
person, the place of his birth, and the year in 
which you married him.” 

She did so, and Serena corroborated it. 

“Then you are free !” said I, throwing up my 
hat, in a very undignified way, for a gentleman 
of the bar, and letting it come down among the 
plants, to the great peril of Serena’s best Japonica. 

Angeline looked her wonder, while Serena 
talked more volubly than I had ever heard her 
before, and asked me question after question, 
eager to know how much I knew of one who had 
been the bane of their family. 

I explained that the gentleman with whom 
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they had the honor of being connected, was mar- 
ried to Miss Kelly, five years prior to his marriage 
with Angeline, that she was living, and ready to 
testify, and that, consequently, Angeline’s mar- 
riage was perfectly null and void, even if they 
failed to convict McDonald for the crime for 
which he was now being tried. All that remain- 
ed was for her to go and identify him, and that 
she must do immediately. ' 

“For once, you must go without Serena,” 
Isaid, langhingly ; “‘she must stay to tend the 
flowers, and I must be your escort. It will not 
be the first time either, that I shall be protecting 
you from a bad man,” alluding to our first 
interview. 

T had ordered a carriage to take us to the cars, 
for the first train; so I, having nothing further 
to attend to, threw myself on a comfortable 
lounge in the back parlor, while Angeline packed 
her trunk, and Serena prepared our early break- 
fast. 

I watched the dear girls from my sofa, as they 
moved gently about; and thought of the coming 
time, when they. should move thus around my 
home. I could not help anticipating this, prema- 
ture as it might seem. 

Once on the road to Angeline’s freedom, I was 
satisfied and almost happy; for her manner was 
fuller of interest to me, than I had ever known it 
before. At seven we arrived, and I took her to 
the house of an intimate friend, a lady, to whom 
Thad confided the whole affair. I then went in 
pursuit of Heckle, who accompanied me to Mrs. 
Barnard’s, where I had left Angeline. 

I dreaded her seeing McDonald, but I found 
that Heckle agreed with me in thinking that she 
need not appear in court. A recognition at the 
prison, before two lawyers, Heckle and myself, 
was enough, in all conscience, and accompanied 
by Mrs. Barnard, we went with her next morning, 
and that recognition was complete. 

The prisoner started at seeing one whom he 
thought so far away; and he shed tears while 
Heckle was taking Angeline’s deposition. He 
owned that he had married her, knowing that he 
had another wife living ; that it was a message 
from her, and the threat of detection, that took 
him away from Angeline, almost at the very 
altar, for he did not even go back with her from 
the church, telling her that he would be gone on-, 
ly a few houfs. She never saw him again, till 
she saw him now. 

It was enough. I went with her to Boston, 
let the house to a flower-loving tenant, and in 
three, weeks McDonald was in Sing-Sing, and 
my wife and her sister were furbishing up the 
old bachelor’s abode, surrounding it with all the 


pretty feminine knick-knacks whieh women love 
to gather around them. It was a great joy tome 
that I did not have “Angeline McDonald” to 
read on the certificate. ‘Herman Carrollton 
and Angeline Hasrison ” looked very well there. 

McDonald’s wife was worthy of all our pity. 
She was a good woman, and had loved her hus- 
band, even when she knew him to be most 
unworthy of her. We befriended her and her 
child, all that lay in our power. Happiness made 
us feel that we could afford to be benevolent. 

Yesterday, Heckle said to me: “ Well, if I 
had fallen in love with either of those sisters, it 
would have been Serena,” 
“Cool,” said I, “you can do that now if you 
wish.” 

“ Will she consent, think you?” 

“If you are afraid of being refused, you had 
better not try,” said I. 

He did try, and Serena looks like an angel, so 
beautiful, good and happy. 
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JOCKO. 


One of the most interesti tomimic 

formances we ever that of Mr. 
Marzetti in his delineation of “ Jocko, or the 
Brazilian Ape.” The interest of the piece turns 
upon the adventures of an ourang-outang do- 
mesticated in a planter’s family in Brazil. The 
lanter is expecting a child by a vessel from 
Surope, which is wrecked upon the coast. The 
ape saves the child, becomes attached to it, and 
to save it from the attack of a serpent, secretes 
it in a favorite haunt. Sw to have killed 
it, he is shot by the. infuriated father, but after 
receiving the fatal wound, crawls off and returns, 
bringing back the boy unharmed, laying him at 
his master's feet, and then expires. Fidelity is 
always touching, and in the ends of an artist 
like Marzetti, the death-scene becomes truly 
tragic. Inthe lighter parts of the piece, the 
man’s imitation of the gestures, gait and habits 
of the animal, is truly extraordinary. You fur- 
the actor and fancy that you see before you 
strange, agile and intelligent animal he per- 

sonates. The illusion is complete.—Flag. 


MEN AND LOCUSTS, 


A locust can be heard at the distance of one 
sixteenth of a mile.. The golden wren is said to 
weigh but half an ounce, so that a middling-sized 
man would short four thousand 
of them ; and it must be strange if a golden wren 
would not outweigh four of our locusts. Suppos- 
ing, therefore, that a common man outweighed 
sixteen thousand of our locusts, and that the note 
of a locust can be heard the sixteenth of a mile, 
aman of common dimensions, pretty sound in 
wind and limbs, ought to be to make himself 
heard at a distance of one thousand miles.— 
Home Journal. 


‘A moan may learn minutes what) may 
be valuable to him all his life. - 
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‘THE FARMER’S WINTER FIRESIDE. 


BY J. P. GRANBY. 


The farmer sits in his old arm-chair, 
Now his labor is o’er for the day, 
Close by his wife and his children fair— 
His glasses raised to his locks of gray ; 
He smooths the paper upon his knee— 
Kindly he smiles, and listens the while, 
The wife tells of Johnny and Nellie, 
Of roguish Kate and Mary so mild. 
The fire-light streams from the open grate— 
The chill of the winds is felt not there— 
Happy indeed is the farmer’s fate, 
Granting much joy, and not much of care— 
Which throws a charm round his lowly home— 
Love binds this band with ties strong and dear, 
Ne’er to be broke, where’er they may roam. 
The parents list to their children’s shout, 
And their pulses quicken with delight— 
The fire of youth has not yet gone out, 
Through the lapse of years, and changes, and blight. 
The busy wife now forgets to sew— 
The farmer takes her hand in his own, 
‘As he did on a day long ago, 
Saying, ‘‘ My Kate,” in the same soft tone. 


O, very still they sit, and look on 
The fire-light glancing up; but no word 
Say they, for each is thinking upon 
Past times; and sighed, that they e’er had erred. 
And then together kneel they in prayer— 
Rendered thanks and remembered praise— 
Earnest the words that are spoken there, 
Heartfelt the prayer they so humbly raise. 
_ + >- 
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FREDERICK W. SAUNDERS. 


Once upon a time—said my friend the 
captain, who from his habit of spinning endless 
yarns, I have christened “the rope walk”—once 
upon a time, when the present country and my- 
self were young fellows together, my own age 
being somewhere in the vicinity of twenty, more 
or less, and the country my junior by three, four 
or five years, though that’s neither here nor there, 
I wouldn’t give a fig for a date. But whatever 
the year may have been, I distinctly remember 
that it was on a mortal cold, drizzly afternoon 
that I arrived in the port of Boston as chief mate 
of a British ship from London. I had been on 
the worst possible terms with the captain all the 
passage ; scarcely a day passing without a jolly 
row about something or other; so, no sooner 
were our mud hooks well in the ground, than I 
was discharged from the ship and my chest of 
plunder, together with a remarkably dingy char- 
acter as an officer, sent ashore after me. 
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Ships were not very plenty just at that time, 
while sailors of all grades did much abound, so — 
that it promised to be a rather difficult matter to 
get another berth. Whenever an opening did 
offer, I was pretty sure upon applying for the 
chance, to find that my reputation as a “hard 
boy,” had preceded me, and the situation was 
given to another. It wasn’t very pleasant being 
compelled to remain on shore and idle ; for, like 
the fat knight, Iwas “heinously unprovided,” 
but I took heart of grace, and resolved to stick it 
out as long as possible; for I had no more 
scruples about sponging my keeping and fodder 
out of Boston folks, than the people of any other 
port; and I made up my mind, in case a mate’s 
berth didn’t appear, to try a short cruise in a low- 
er capacity, for I was competent to do my duty 
before the mast or behind it, or on top of it, for 
that matter. 

After a bit, the plethora of seamen began to 
diminish ; numbers of them taking themselves off 
to New York and other ports, in search of better 
times ; an example which I would have gladly 
imitated, but was prevented for excellent reasons. 
The natural and speedy consequence of this ex- 
odus of the web-footed, was a corresponding 
scarcity, and sailors came to be inquired after. 
Fate had wearied of pelting me with “ the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune,” and an early 
visit to the shipping office resulted in my putting 
my fist to the shipping articles of the barque 
Wanderer, for fifty dollars a month and salt 
horse. 

The barque, which was bound for the East 
Indies, had a lot of spars in the lower hold, an 
assorted cargo between decks, and half a dozen 
missionaries in the cabin. Most men are rather 
averse to sailing along voyage with passengers, 
especially ladies, and particularly missionaries, 
but I was too glad to get a ship, to be overnice ; 
80 getting a month’s advance wages, I settled my 
board bill, laid in a stock of sea groceries, con- 
sisting of —— and tobacco, and hoisting my 
chest and bedding on to a dray, started for the 
wharf. 

Arrived alongside the barque, I hopped over 
the rail, with a most ungentlemanly pipe in my 
mouth, and alighted, with a puff of tobacco 
smoke, in the midst, and apparently very much 
to the disgust, of a group of black-coated, long 
shore gentry ; among whom I made my appear- 
ance very much after the fashion that a certain 
ghost is said to have vanished, “with a most 
melodious twang and a curious perfume.” Their 
first impressions of the chief officer of the,craft 
were evidently unfavorable, but at that period of 
my life I was not disposed to make myself round- 


shouldered about what anybody thought of me; 
eo snaking my dunnage into the state-room as- 
signed me, I set about reeving the running rig- 
ging, hustling the crew about, making a prodi- 
gious deal of unnecessary noise, and getting the 

@ barque ready for sea generally. We dropped 
down with the afternoon tide, and by the next 
noon were nearly up with the Gulf Stream. 

Having in a few days got. through with the 
burry and bustle incident to the departure, and 
settled down into our regular and monotonous 
sea life, I had an opportunity of looking about 
me and examining the rig of my fellow-voyagers. 

The captain was a fretful, timid old lady, who 
thought everything of appearances, and stood in 
mortal fear of Mrs. Grundy. The second mate, 
Mr. Johnson, was a yellow-headed, freckled- 
faced gentleman, more knave than fool, who I at 
ance set down as a sneak, from keel to truck. 
The passengers were—in short, passengers on 
their first voyage, who of course knew more about 
navigation and the management of a ship than 
anybody else, and being in the majority, felt it 
their duty to dictate to every one on board. 

I soon began to perceive that “the bubble 
reputation,” of being a great scamp, which I had 
acquired on my previous voyage, wasas “ familiar 
‘in their mouths as household words.” 

The captain evidently regagded me with sus- 
picion ; the second mate came the dignified and 
held himself aloof, and the passengers looked 
upon me as an unregenerated being, and not a 
particle better than one of the wicked. I was 
a marked man on board: a sort of salt water 
Pariah. But this sort of thing by no means 
caused me to “mourn as one without hope,” 
neither did it “like the worm in the bud, feed on 
my damask cheek.” On the contrary, I rather 
liked it; if they were not enamored of me, I 
certainly did not adore any of them, and con- 
sidered myself particularly lucky in being let 
alone, and well rid ofa confounded bore. It did 
rile me up a bit, and cause me to feel a trifle 
muddy, however, to see the way in which John- 
son was building himselfup at my expense. He 
had never been officer of a vessel before, and 
with a view to getting a good name, he practised 
no end of sneaking artifices to curry favor with 
the captain and passengers. 

While I usually went roaring and bellowing 
about the deck, knocking over a sojer here, and 
putting a splice in there, doing everything with a 
rush and at short notice; he on the contrary was 
as prim and precise as any old maid, and u y 
left the greater part of the work that should Have 
been accomplished in his watch, to be done when 
mine came on deck, and, to my eyes, showed 
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himself better fitted for a counter jumper than a 
sailor. While he listened to, and acted upon the 


infinite suggestions of the passengers, much to 
the lengthening of our voyage,—they no sooner 
undertook to instruct me in my well learned pro- 
fession, than I forthwith retorted by entering into 
an extended and comprehensive explanation of a 
new theory of my own for expeditiously and ef- 
fectually converting a heathen at short notice. 
While I walked the quarter deck alone, he al- 
ways had company ; was invited into the cabin 
saloon of an evening, and regularly to prayers, 
and was made much of by all the after guard ; it 
was Mr. Johnson, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Johnson, 
with all hands; his opinion taken upon every 
subject, and there was nobody like Mr. Johnson. 
It was the custom in those days, as your 


grandfather can tell you, for everybody to take - 


more or less wine or spirits daily; not only at 
the table, but also at odd jobs through the day. 
Our cabin dinner table was always plentifully 
supplied with fluids of various descriptions, of 
which the captain generally helped himself large- 
ly, the passengers partook in moderation, while 
I swallowed my allowance like a thirsty sailor. 

But although we all tippled to a certain extent, 
Mr. Johnson never touched a drop. .O no, he 
couldn’t think of such a thing ; he didn’t consid- 
er it right, and all that. I respected him for his 
abstemiousness which was of course commend- 
able; but no description will do justice to the 
glorifications and praises that were heaped upon 
him by the others. “He was such a nice man,” 
the ladies remarked. “ And so moral,” responded 
the gentlemen. ‘‘ And so quiet,” chimed in the 
ladies, mentally contrasting his soft and insin- 
uatihg manners with the terribly loud voice in 
which I would order the spanker brailed up, or 
the gaff topsail stowed ; a proceeding on my part 
which disgusted them exceedingly, but which, I 
am ashamed to say, caused me to scream and 
yell and kick round harder than ever. 

Our captain, like a good many other captains 
I know of, considered it nothing more than right 
when called out upon a wet deck of a stormy 
night, to take a drop of something warming in- 
side his jacket ; and that everything might be nice 
and handy, he always kept a bottle of something 
red and strong on a shelf in the pantry near the 
cabin door. Presently he began to complain that 
his medicine, as he called it, disappeared with re- 
markable celerity, and the steward was called to 
an account. The suspected negro denied any 
knowledge of the mysterious disappearance and 
protested his innocence till he was black in the 
face ; gently insinuating that the old man might 
not always be aware how much he punished. 
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But this inquiry by no means put.an end to the 
_twouble, The O-be-joyful .still persisted in 
taking to itself a mouth and getting drank up, 
and the whole stern of the barque was in a chronic 
row for several weeks about the captain’s medicine. 
At length a couple of bottles of “cordial” 
vanished from the sea stock of the passengers, 
and then there was a jolly rumpus you may be 
sure. Such acackling of females and grumbling 
of men never was heard since the misunderstand- 
ing that occurred in connection with the building 
of a shot tower inthe city of Babel. Everybody 
talked at once and nobody understood what any- 
body-else said, but the general feeling was, that 
such a state of things was “tolerable and not to 
be borne.” Who could the culprit be? It 
couldn’t be the steward, for he wouldn’t dare do 
such a thing. It couldn’t be the captain, for he 
had an unlimited supply of the article. It 
couldn’t be the crew, for they had no access to 
the cabin. It couldn’t be any one of the passen- 
gers, for such a suspicion would be a sacrilege. 
It couldn’t be Mr. Johnson, for he never drank 
anything, and was besides such a noble man; no 
such sailor as he having been seen since the days 
of Noah, or before either ; for, if I remember 
tightly, there was a time when Noah didn’t be- 
haye himself very prettily, whereas Mr. Johnson 
was incapable of doing anything out of the way. 
Who then could the thief be? Why me of course. 
Who else? Of course it was me. No one said 
as much in my hearing, because, from the repu- 
tation I had brought with me from my last ship, 
the opinion prevailed that, if any one crowded 
me.too hard I should be likely to take him out 
on the deck and administer a good serviceable, 
seamanlike thrashing; and it wouldn’t do to 
turn me off duty, for there was no one competent 
to take my place. But although no one accused 
‘me directly, it was easy enough to perceive the 
drift of their suspicions. The trifling conversa- 
tion they had previously held with me, was now 
discontinued altogether, and my own remarks 
scarcely answered. I was held in the greatest 
abhorrence by everybody, and my sufferings in 
consequence can neither be imagined nor describ- 


Things continued very much in this state for 
several weeks, until one noon when we were seat- 
ed at dinner, luxuriating upon salt horse and pea 
soup, the captain came in and seated himself at 
the table, with a face as red as a pleasant sun- 
set. He was in a terrible. pet, and with a voice 
ling fact that, of a whole bottle of brandy which 
he had placed in the pantry that morning, there 


now only remained one-half, and that too with- 
out his having been near it so much as once. 
Every one was indignant of course, and all unit- 
ed in declaring that something must be done to 
put astop to such infamous proceedings. This 
was my opinion also, for I was getting rathere 
tired of being a thief. So leaving the table a 
few minutes sooner than the others, I went to the 
medicine chest, and procuring a powerful dose ot 
two or three different drugs, slipped into the pan- 
try and deposited them in the mysterious bottle, 
then going to my stateroom, for it was my after- 
noon watch below, I turned into my berth and 
was speedily snoring away like one of the seven 
sleepers. I may have snoozed an hour, more or 
less, when I was awakened by the opening of my 
door and the entrance of Mr. Johnson, looking 
very white around the gills. 

« Mr, Bobstay,” he said in a feeble voice, “ will 
you stand my watch for me this afternoon ? I feel 
very unwell indeed.” 

“ Certainly, anything to accommodate,” I re- 
plied. ‘But what seems to be the matter with 

‘ou? qa 
4 “ Well, I-don’t know exactly, I think it must 
be the pea soup I ate at dinner; it never does 
agree with me.” 

“Tt is rather bad stuff for a person that aint 
used to it,” I ; “hadn’t you better turn 
in till you feel better ?” 

“Yes, I think I had better do so,”’ he moaned 
as he made his way to his berth, while I went on 
deck and hazed round his watch a spell. 

Our cabin was a house on deck, with a passage 
running fore and aft on each side, upon which a 
window opened from each state room. Having 
amused myself with setting a fore-topmast stud- 
ding-sail, I walked aft to the window of John- 
son’s state room, from whence issued a most dis- 
mal groaning and snorting, and thrusting my 
head in at the opening, beheld him writhing 
and flopping about on his bed, while the captain 
and passengers stood by, pitying and commiser- 


“ Well, Johnson,” I said, in any blunt, off- 
hand way, “does that pain in your pea soup hold 
on yet?” 

His only answer was a grunt and a severe at- 
tack of vomiting, while the passengers turned 
away from me in disgust, and the words “brute,” 
“unfeeling wretch,”’ would have been.distinctly 
audible if I had chosen to hear them. 

“Well, never mind, my boy, keep up 4 good 

: peasoup is seldom mortal ; you'll get over 
it Smetime if ever, if you’re lucky,” and I walk- 
ed away forward, whistling the cat’s march out 
of the ashes. 
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Having whiled away another quarter of an hour. 
taking the fore-topmast studding-sail in again, I 
went softly aft to the cabin and listened. Two 
of the passengers were in the saloon, confabulat- 
ing about the case and contrasting my heartless 
and unfeeling manner with what would have been 
the conduct of Mr. Johnson if oursituations were 
reversed, and altogether they went on in such 
style that you would have thought they meditat- 
ed an enlargement of the calendar, by the addi- 
tion ofa St. Johnson. Having listened to this 
sort of thing as long as was altogether pleasant, 
I passed through to the state room, where I found 
the unlucky second mate groaning and vomiting 
worse than ever, while the rest of the passengers 
were sympathizing all over him; some bathing 
his temples, some rubbing and chafing his claws, 
and all expressing the utmost commiseratien by 
frequent ejaculations of “ poor Johnson !” 

“ Hullo, my hearty, how goes it ?” I shouted, as 
I entered the room, “‘ how’s your pea soup now ?” 

“Mr, Bobstay,” exclaimed one of the ladies, 
quite spitefully, “if you have any regard for de- 
cency, I desire that you will leave the cabin.” 

“ Certainly, madam,” I replied, “I always had 
an uncommon regard for decency, and so had 
my grandmother. She always used to say tome 
—the old lady did—‘ now Bobby, my boy,’ call- 
ing me up to her side—‘now Bobby, my boy ——’ 
At this point I was interrupted in my reminiscen- 

. ces of my grandmother, by the lady slamming 
the state room door in my face. ’ 
' “ All right,” thinks I, ‘‘ the fellow is in good 
hands, and wont die at all events ;” and going 
a deck again, I seated myself on the booby hatch 
end whistled vigorously. At the end of half 
an hour or so, one of the passengers approached 
me in a very solemn and dignified manner, and 
requested my presence in the sick man’s room, 
whither I immediately followed him, and where 
I found all the other passengers looking equally 
grave and dignified, and Mr. Johnson quite fee- 
ble and exhausted. 

“ Mr. Bobstay,”’ said the passenger impressive- 
ly, “I have some considerable knowledge of 
medicine——”’ 

“T congratulate you, sir, upon your attain- 
ments,” I interrupted, bowing deferentially, 

“Mr. Bobstay,” he continued severely, “let 
there be no levity, this a serious matter. My 
knowledge of medicine, as I said before, leads 
me to believe, nay, to be certain, that our poor 
friend is suffering from the eflects of poison.” 

“Sho! you don’t say so?” I returned, “ 
kind of poison d’ye suppose?” 

“That information we desire to obtain from 
you, sir,” he replied, with a look that was calcu- 


lated to annihilate me, but which somehow, didn’t. 

“Tt can’t be,” I muttered, thoughtfully scratch- 
ing my head. “It can’t be that—yes it must— 
no it can’t.” 

“ What ean’t be?” 

“That Johnson has been at the old man’s 
brandy bottle.” 

“ Absurd idea!”’ ejaculated the gentlemen. » 

“ Ridiculous suggestion !” exclaimed the la- 
dies, turning their eyes away from me in con- 
tempt, as though they loathed and were unspeak- 
ably disgusted with the color of my whiskers and 
the dab of tar on my jacket sleeve. 

“Yes, I know it is impossible,” I. continued 
meckly ; “and I shouldn’t have mentioned such 
a thing if I hadn’t happened to recollect that, 
ust after dinner I rammed a fist full of tartar 
emetic and something less than half a ton of 
other stuff down the neck of the captain’s bottle, 
and from my knowledge of medicine I should 
say it would work pretty much in the same way 
that Johnson is affected; and the long and short 
of it is, that if he don’t take the antidote I have 
prepared, he’ll keep on vomiting till he throws 
himself away entirely and becomes no better than 
a dead sailor. What do you say, Johnson?” I 
continued, flourishing a vial before his eyes, 
“ Will you try it or not?” 

His sufferings were too great to be borne, 
whatever might be the consequence, and seizing 
the vial he swallowed it like a man, not the vial 
exactly, but the contents. 

“ That’s your sort, my hearty, you’ll soon be 
all right now,” and as I leaned over his bank 
to recover the vial, I felt something hard beneath 
the mattress. “Hullo, what’s this?” I said, 
hauling out two empty bottles with flaring labels. 

“My cordial bottles!” exclaimed the passen- 
gers, filing out of the apartment. 

From that day there was a marked change in 
everything; Johnson was nowhere, and had no 
friend aboard besides myself, while I gradually 
grew in favor with all on board, and eventually 
won their entire confidence and good will. 


RIGHT TO THE LETTER. 

Judge R——, of New York, was some. years 
since en in the defence of a suit against old 
Parson C In the course of the trial, one or 
two witnesses testified to one or two facts con- 
cerning the worthy parson, which were rather 
derogatory to his character as a parson. Judge 
R—— handled the poor witness without gloves, 
and declared “ that he had known the old parson 
from his boyhood ; had gamboled with him 
a summer’s day in the shady hills of old M——. 

“O, judge,” says the parson, “stop, I pray 

the truth will not clear me—my cause 
please the court, I declare I 
never gambled in my life.”—Toledo Blade. 
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330 THE HAPPY DISCOVERY. 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


Sweet maid, must I depart to-day, 
Tn silence and in pain, 
Nor strike e’en one sad note, to say 
We ne’er shall meet again? 
One lingering note, to say how oft 
I shall look back and weep, 
Or tossed upon the deep! 


Thou’lt seek again our trysting-tree, 
Some peaceful summer day; 

But can it whisper peace to thee, 
When I am far away? 

Methinks the very brook would creep 
With sorrow in its tone, 

And every little floweret weep 
To see thee there alone! 
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THE HAPPY DISCOVERY. 


BY M. V. 8T. LEON. 


“ How much further is it to Vernon Lodge, 
my lad ¢” inquired the driver of a post-chaise, on 
a lonely rode in the North Riding of Yorkshire. 
The shades of twilight were closing down on a 
wide expanse of level moorland country, whose 
bare brown bosom was now covered with a sheet 
of snow, unbroken, save by the rough cart track, 
the only attempt to break out a road but little 
travelled, except by the scattered inhabitants 
with their heavy teams. 

The boy addressed stopped short with a stare, 
and thrusting his hands into the pockets of his 
carter’s frock, bluntly replied: “ Happen three 
moile, zur.” 

“Is there no place where we might pass the 
night, nearer than the Lodge ?” 

“ Noa, zur, there bean’t no housen this soide 
th’ hall. ” 

“Then I must push on, I suppose,” replied 
the driver. “Thank ye,mylad.” And address- 
ing himself to the reins again, the half-frozen 
charioteer guided the horses in their struggles to 
drag the vehicle through the uneven rifts, while 
the ploughboy plodded along in the opposite 
direction, whistling loudly, and too boorish even 
to look around from curiosity. 

By this titne the last crimson light of the set- 
ting sun which had cheered the dusky gloaming, 
had died away, and the stars were stealing out 
amid the lingering purple of the sky ; as the car- 
riage jolted along, with occasional halts, a pale 
face gleaming from the widow’s weeds that sur- 
rounded it, gazed anxiously through the carriage 
window, at the dreary waste spread out on cither 
side. 


At the same time, a young girl of about four- 
teen, was standing in one of the deep casements 
of the parlor, at the hall, whither she had been 
drawn by the gorgeous sunset, and where she 
remained watching for any signs of Mrs. Clare, 
the expected governess’s approach. This was 
the niece, and ward of General John Vernon, 
John St. Aubyn, the proprietor of the fine man- 
sion which he inhabited, and the Vernon estates, 
both having descended to him from a cousin on 
the father’s side, and destined to become this 
young girl’s inheritance, as it was understood her 
uncle, though in the prime of life, would never 
marry. 

Honora St. Aubyn stood quite alone by the 
window, the red fire-light dancing ruddily upon 
the ceiling, and crimsoning her slight form ; but 
although she strained her eyes through the dark- 
ness,no living thing rewarded her efforts, till finally 
forgetting her intention, as the murmuring of the 


low night wind in the branches of the great firs 


and larches outside fell upon her ear, she leaned 
back against the shutters, and gently closing her 
eyes, listened to the sighing breeze, and the fitful, 
musing fancies it suggested to her spirit, while 
the noiseless moments lengthened into an hour. 
A sharp ring at the side door roused her with 
a start, and she hurried into the brilliantly 
lighted hall, just as the footman admitted a lady 
in mourning, who put aside her veil as she enter- 


ed, disclosing a face which Honora merely noticed 


was pale, statuesque and weary, as advancing to 
the stranger she said with graceful ease : 

“Mrs. Clare, I presume—we have been expect 
ing you. Come into the parlor to the fire.” 
And taking the lady’s hand, who was turning to 
give directions to the driver, she added: “‘ Do 
not trouble yourself, James will see to your 
boxes, and that they are placed in your room.” 

By this time the household was astir, having 
heard of the arrival, and from the upper end of 
the apartment, as Honora opened the door, a 
stately, handsome, middle-aged gentleman ap- 
proached with a dimimutive, prim-looking maiden 
lady, whom he introduced with dignified formality 
as his sister, Miss St. Aubyn. The latter deigned 
a frigid little salutation, and three fingers, small, 
and nearly as slender as birds’ claws, while with. 
a lofty shade of displeasure, the general presented 
his niece, as if no words had been exchanged 
previously. 

Nowise disconcerted at this reception, Mrs. 
Clare returned the courtesy of Miss St. Aubyn, 

wed to the gentleman, and with a sweet smile 

her young companion, sank with perfect self- 
possession into the chair which Sir John — 
for her. 
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“More of the gentlowoman than I expected,” 
was the inward commentary of the latter. 

“T hope this person does not suppose she is to 
have the rule here,” thought Miss St. Aubyn, 
slightly afraid of the new comer. 

Honora simply felt that she already loved this 
pale, refined lady, who smiled so sweetly, and 
whose gentle sadness plainly told of past sorrow. 

“My dear, ring for Perkins to show Mrs. 
Clare to her room ; she may wish to change her 
travelling costume before dinner, which may be 
ordered up immediately ;” said the baronet to 
his niece. . 

Scarce had the forms of the guest and the 
waiting woman vanished, when Sir John added 
coldly : 

“Honora, I do not consider it desirable that 
you should receive guests in the hall, instead of 
waiting in the proper apartment; do not let it 
occur again.” 

“Twas half asleep, I believe, and hurried out 
without thinking,”’ was the pleasant reply. 

“ That excuse may pass for this once, but you 
will do me the favor not to repeat the act.” And 
Sir John majestically turned away, in token that 
the subject was ended. 

Mrs. Clare soon returned, and dinner was 
served in silent state in an imposing dining-room, 
off a massive service, the family crest and cypher 
deeply engraved thereon. A long and dull even- 
ing followed, the governess declining to rest at 
present, and in consequence, after early prayers, 
the general officiating with military precision, the 
family retired. 

Mrs. Clare’s chamber was next to that of her 
future pupil, and when Honora bade her good- 
night, the young girl was surprised and delighted 
to find herself enfolded in the arms of her com- 
panion, who murmured: “God bless you, my 
child!” And kissing the smooth brow, left, as she 
fancied, a tear with the blessing. 

And so they separated, Honora to her sweet 
slumbers, and the weary stranger to approach 
again, in dreams, the magnificent edifice, whose 
light granite walls gleamed forth in the brilliant 
moonlight from the surrounding waste of snow, 
and the dark, swaying larches. Again did that 
slender, graceful form, that delicate oval face, 
which most certainly was neither beautiful, hand- 
some, nor pretty, and as certainly the most strik- 
ing that could be imagined, haunt the slumberer 
with its large, earnest gray eyes, and fair, lofty 
brow crowned by a coronet of pale, brown hair, 
ungil the morning sun awoke her to gaze upon the 
original ohce more. 

Mrs. soon found that to an amiable dis- 


position, united a good deal of latent 


aristocracy, tempered by absence of all assump- 
tion of superior position in her intercourse with 
inferiors ; and surely no one could be better 
fitted to reduce this nature to harmony, by bring- 
ing out the finer qualities, than the refined, intel- 
lectual, gentle, yet quietly energetic governess. 
In less than three weeks, she had settled her 
position in the family. Sir John, in his dignified 
way, had expressed the highest opinion of Mrs. 
Clare’s abilities, and fitness to hold the responsi- 
ble situation of instructress to his ward; and 
being convinced of her entire knowledge of 
society, treated her with the most punctilious 
politeness, which the lady accepted as her proper 
due. Miss St. Aubyn, on the other hand, little, 
and antiquated, and nervous, was greatly behind 
the times; set and precise, yet timid and unde- 
cisive, considering her brother perfection, though 
somewhat unapproachable, and a very Solomon 
in wisdom ; even admiring him for that quality 
of firmness which she so much lacked. 

Having mixed with the world but little, and 
that in her earlier days, her ideas of people were 
drawn principally from “ Sir Charles Grandison,” 
“ Admirable Crichton,” “ Clarissa Harlowe,” 
and the like literature. She devoutly believed 
the St. Aubyns were the first family in the king- 
dom, and exulted in the beauty, intelligence, and 
high bred air of Miss Honora, whom she consid- 
ered absolutely perfect also, and worthy to bear 
the honors of being a St. Aubyn ; further praise 
than this, the circumscribed little spinster could 


not imagine. It must be confessed that it was — 


with a jealous eye she watched the friendship and 
affection springing up daily between the governess 
and her pupil, and, although most formally atten- 
tive in her old-fashioned manner, Mrs. Clare 
perceived this feeling, and vainly strove to recon- 
cile the poor lady, who, of course, did not regard 
her with an eye of favor. 

Honora was delighted that her teacher did not 
condemn her favorite habit of visiting the poor 
people at the hamlet below, which her aunt had 
never approved, as too great a condescension, 
and dangerous, from the necessary exposure to 
any contagious disorder. But there was one 
point on which Miss St. Aubyn and Mrs. Clare 
were agreed—the one on the score of propriety, 
and the other from fear of accidents—that Honora 
ought not to go riding about the lonely country 
roads and moors, unattended by anybody, or 
anything,save a huge fierce hound, whose ferocity, 
and devotion to the young girl, were at once the 
terror and admiration of the whole household. 
Kildare, who was kept shut up, and even growl 
ed at his feeder, who invariably entered the ken- 
nel, whip in hand, would crouch, and turn his 
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evil green eyes upward with alow, joyful whine, 
when Honora, with a gay, animated cry, fearlessly 
approached, talking caressingly to him, unfasten- 
ed his chain, leaped lightly on her spirited little 
pony, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Now Kildare!” dash off 
at full pace, the great, ungainly animal gambol- 
ling about her in the exuberance of his delight. 

Nor was Mrs, Clare’s fright diminished, when 
on returning, Honora gathered up the stout cord 
about the dog’s neck, and leading him to his 
post, locked the chain to his collar, ending per- 
haps with some little piece of pleasantry, such as 
holding her lovely hand up for Kildare to snap 
at, and laughing gayly when his fierce jaws 
closed over it with apparently crushing force, 
but in reality leaving not one red imprint upon 
its satin-like texture. Yet the young girl could 
not quite understand her governess. Frequently 
she would gaze at her with evident devotion, but 
when Honora attempted to caress her, she appear- 
ed alarmed, and became reserved. This fear for 
her safety, this affeetion and this dread, what 
could it mean? When the ladies remonstrated 
with her about these solitary rides, and her danger- 
ous playfellow, Honora said nothing in reply, but, 
disobedient for the first time in spirit, went direct- 
ly to her uncle and said : 

“Uncle John, I want to ride when I please, 
and without a grim footman behind me, as if I 
were a guarded prisoner taking an airing. Kil- 
dare always accompanies me, and you know he 
would be more than a match for three men, if 
the sight of so many at once, which I never saw 
here on these roads in my life, should not frighten 
his courage away ; and you know how surefooted 
and gentle my pony is; if an accident befell me 
he would stand still by my side till Kildare came 
home, and returned with help. May I go on as 
before, uncle ?” 

Sir John looked with admiration at the slender, 
spirited girl standing beside him, with the air of 
@ princess, and evoked the oft uttered wish, that 
there had been a boy to sustain the family name. 
Like a true soldier as he was, he admired her 
brave nature, and gave the desired permission. 
So the wilful heiress, docile en all points save 
this, continued her rides, and Miss St. Aubyn 
was doomed to suffer a continuance of her old 
fears, lest same adventurer should carry the young 
lady off bodily; and Mrs. Clare, with imagina- 
tion quickened perhaps by her affection, shudder- 
ed at the vision that sometimes forced itself upon 
her—Kildare returning home alone, with bloody 
jaws; a hasty search, the mangled form of 
Honora, who had fallen a victim to some sudden 
mad freak of this ferocious, treacherous blood- 
hound, while the object of this solicitude, una- 
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ware of the reality of this, to her, impossible 
suffering, laughed gleefully at them both. 


' Time slipped away, and Honora’s seventeenth 
birthday drew near; with it, also came an end 
to Mrs. Clare’s instructions, and a removal to 
London for the benefit of finishing lessons before 
an entrance into the gay world, where her birth 
and advantages entitled her to a high position. 
Her governess was to be retained as a beloved 
companion, and before leaving Vernon Lodge, 
Sir John resolved on giving a grand entertain- 
ment. Honora entered into all the preparations 
with great spirit, assisted by the exquisite taste 
of Mrs, Clare. Invitations were sent far and 
near, and on the evening in question, the brilliant 
rooms were filled with buoyant torms and bright 
faces. The young hostess had amply fulfilled 
the promise of her girlhood ; slight and gracefal, 
the natural dignity and proud retirement of ex- 
pression, still more remarkable than beauty, her 
simple robe of white, and coronet of ivy leaves, 
rendering her at once classical and distingué,she - 
received her guests with an air of easy self-pos- 
session, which astonished Sir John himself. 
Even the withered maiden would have been sur- 
prised, had she not opportunely recollected that 
Honora was a St. Aubyn, when, of course, it 
became the most natural thing in the world. 

Perhaps, too, for the first time, Sir John realized 
the consequence of Mrs. Clare, socially consider- 
ed. Still in mourning, somewhat relaxed from 
that in which she first appeared at Vernon Lodge, 
the chiselled intellectual face with its lofty ex- 
pression, the high-bred elegance of her manners, 
the irresistible, involuntary fascination of her 
lightest words, caused every one to inquire who 
she was; and several gentlemen who were well 
known in fashionable circles, declared her mar- 
vellously like the Marchioness of L——, a cele- 
brated beauty, and bel esprit of the day. 

“ You think her charming, no doubt,” said 
Honora, in reply to an admiring lord, delighted 
at the sensation her dear friend caused, . but you 
should hear her sing.” 

And forthwith the lady was besieged for 9 
song. For a time she refused, but won over by 
her pupil’s earnest entreaties, she approached the 
instrument, and performed a difficult aria from a 
rare but much admired opera; then refusing to 
comply any further, instituted herself chief 
directress of the amusements for the younger por- 
tion of the guests. 

The evening sped swiftly away, and the differ- 
ent members of this happy company who weré to 
remain at Vernon Lodge that night, had retired. 
Sir John and his sister drew up to the nearly 
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spent fire, for, although early autumn, the day 
had been chilly, and conversed in a low voice 
about the success of the entertainment, while 
Honora, standing slightly apart, gazed quietly 
into the hall, waiting for Mrs. Clare to join her; 
and momentarily expecting her guardian’s affec- 
tionate injunction to retire to rest. He took no 
notice of her, however, and just as she was about 
to go in quest of her governess, she was arrested 
by a little pantomime in the hall. ‘The footman 
advancing to Mrs. Clare, who was rapidly 

, descending the staircase, handed a letter to her, 
apparently making some excuse for not having 
delivered it before, as he turned away. 

Glancing .at the superscription before breaking 
the seal, she turned very pale, and grasped the 

* banister, but instantly recovering herself, read 
the contents hurriedly through. ‘Then crumpling 
it up she thrust it into her bosom, snatched a 
shawl from the hall table, and sped out by the 
front entrance, unseen, as she supposed, and 
unheard. Then yielding to a hitherto restrained 
impulse, Honora stole out after her, intending to 
inquire if any bad news had been received. A 
very short search brought her friend in sight, but 
something prevented the young girl from coming 
forward ; in silence she watched the dark, slen- 
der form move hastily to and fro, as if looking 
for some one. At length she seemed satisfied 
that she was alone in the grounds, and sinking 
down beside a garden-seat, raised her hands in 
the moonlight, which flooded every object around, 
and appeared to invoke aid from above. Honora 
was loth to spy upon the actions of her friend, 
bat to have stirred from the spot where she stood, 
would have betrayed her near neighborhood, and 
motives of delicacy now prevented. When Mrs. 
Clare returned to the house, Honora quietly fol- 
lowed, and went to her own apartment, feeling 
guilty and troubled, yet sincerely pitying the evi- 
dent distress she had witnessed, but which she 
was assured her friend did not wish known. 

The next afternoon Honora rode down to the 
village to see a sick woman, and beguiled by her 
favorite exercise, to lengthen her way home 
across some wild moors, the carly twilight of a 
cloudy day had set in, as she approached the 
house. Dismounting at the stable yard, instead 
of riding up to the hall door, she gathered her 
habit on her arm, and slowly walked along the 
avenue, The sound of steps, and a strange 
voice in another path arrested her attention, and 
ere she saw the persons, the agonized tones of 
Mrs. Clare, in pitiful entreaty, fell upon her ear. 

“Mark, I beg, I implore you not to execute 

. this threat. After years of misery, I have at 
length foundyy few rays of happiness. Let me 


enjoy the little that is left me. What do you 
gain by so cruel an act ?” 

‘* T tell you I want some one to take care of 
me, and my matters, and there’s no one can do 
that, and keep me steady, so well as you.” 

“Bat are you insane, to meditate such an out- 
rage as this? When I have striven for years to 
obtain ‘a situation in this family, to tear me so 
inhitmanly away in the face of right, generosity, 
even nature itself? ©, no! you do not mean 
what you say.” 

“ But I do, though, and besides, what comfort’ 
can you find in staying among people who would 
despise the very sight of you, if they found who 
and what Mrs. Clare is? Even that girl, Honora, 
gentle and loving, and ignorant of the world, 
would be the first to turn the cold shoulder, fond 
as she is of you, for she has been brought up so; 
she is a trae St. Aubyn, proud and set, like her 
uncle, and he would turn you out of doors if he 
suspected ; how can you live in the same house 
with him, when you know all this? Bah!a 
woman like you ought to have more’ spirit.’’ 
And the speaker seemed very much disgusted. 

At this moment they passed across the avenue, 
and by the imperfect light, Honora saw that the 
man was a rather coarse, shabby, genteel fellow, 
dressed somewhat slovenly, in clothes that had 
once been showy, but in vulgar taste. As they 
passed on, she heard him say: 

“ Well, the amount of it is just here. J don’t 
profess to have any sanctimoniousness, but a 
woman that makes the religious pretensions you 
do, has no business to stay with this family, 
deceiving them so, and be with that girl day and 
night, when they would see her dead, rather than 
your companion, if they knew who you are.” 

Almost dumb with amazement, Honora listen- 
ed to the weeping reply. 

“I know it, Mark, the child is fond of me, but 
it can do her no harm, since she is not aware 
whom she loves. O, spare me, Morris! This 
is inhuman.” 

Nearly paralyzed, Honora fled, as in a dream, 
up the now solitary avenue, and hastening to 
her chamber, endeavored to collect her bewildered 
senses. Mrs. Clare, her model of everything per- 
fect, subjected to this rude abuse from a common, 

coarse fellow, accused of things, terrible from 
their very vagueness, and humbly acknowledging 
ihe justness of the charges? Surely if there was 
deception in her heart, she was a-most unfit 
companion, independent of any other considera- 
tion. Then, too, this man’s words would imply 
that she had onee been connected with him in 
some manner. Of course she was not his wife, 
and certainly not his sister—whatthen? Honora 
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was sadly troubled, yet she had too long placed 
‘implicit confidence in Mrs. Clare, and become 
too entirely convinced of her fine qualities, to 
willingly admit these doubts, Yet still there 
was a shadow; not all the determination in the 
world could place matters as they were before. 
At length, unable to endure this chaos of pain- 
fal thought any longer, she changed her dress 
without ringing for her waiting-maid, and then 
sought Mrs. Clare’s room, to confess all she had 
heard, and ask an explanation. On entering 
the apartment, she found it untenanted, and 
never having been accustomed to remain in her 
governess’s chamber uninvited, was in the act of 
retiring, when, brushing against the little light- 
stand, it upset, and a beautiful inlaid box which 
stood upon it, flying open, a small, richly bound 
book fell out. Setting the stand up again, 
Honora collected the scattered articles, and was 
about to replace the volume, when noticing that 
some of the leaves were doubled down by the 
accident, she proceeded to smooth them out. In 
so doing, her glance fell upon the first page. 
Turning the hue of marble, with wild, dilated 
eyes, she gazed a moment longer, then calmly, 
apparently without consciousness, laid the book 
in the casket, closed the lid, left the room, and 
regaining her own, threw up the window-sash, 
leaning with her face buried in her arms against 
the sill, while the chill night winds of October 


swept around her form, through which the heated | 


blood rushed with suffocating force. The few 
lines she had seen written in that fatal prayer- 
book were constantly before her eyes : 

“ Howard St. Aubyn, to his beloyed wife, on 
theit wedding day, Oct. 12th, 18—.” 

This was the name of Honora’s father; what 
she had been able to infer concerning her mother, 
was soon told. An imprudent, hasty marriage 
with one far above her in rank, death from a 
broken heart at the loss of her husband within a 
year afterward, and that wasall. Whenever the 
young girl had questioned her aunt, nothing but 
these bare, scanty hints had been gleaned. She 
only knew that her uncle, actuated by family 
pride, had taken pity on her early orphanage, 
and adopted her as his heiress. But who 
was this woman, in possession of a bridal gift of 
the mother, whose very name she had never been 
able to learn¢ Nay, was she enfirely an orphan ? 
Perhaps the poor young widow had given up her 
child to its father’s proud relatives to be educated, 
and receive its birthright, consenting to be from 
that time as one dead ; but as years passed away, 
impelled by a longing to once more behold her 
daughter, she had, under an assumed name, filled 
the post of governess, conscientiously remaining 
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unknown. And now a thousand trivial circum- 
stances rose up to Honora’s remembrance, which 
confirmed this supposition. She hardly dared to 
admit this wild hope for an instant, but fear soon 
fied. She would seek her uncle and demand an 
answer to these doubts. As she rose to execute 
this plan, however, a sudden weakness overpow- 
ered her, and with a faint, inarticulate cry for 
help, she sank senseless on the floor. 

A long interval followed. For four weeks 
Honora lay unconscious, battling with a raging 
fever, which Miss St. Aubyn said was in conse- 
quence of those visits to the village people, and 
that the poor, dear child would fall a victim at 
last, as she had always predicted ; as the doctor 
said, occasioned by a violent cold, and over- 
fatigue, while Mrs. Clare alone knew the true 
cause. The disordered stand and casket, the 
open window which she’ had closed on entering 
Honora’s chamber, and the ceaseless, wild, strange 
ravings, incoherent and unmeaning to all beside, 
revealed to the pale, devoted nurse, that she had 
witnessed both of the interviews, and suspected a 
relationship between them. Although Sir John 
and Miss St. Aubyn were not recognized, the 
soft hand of the governess could calm the most 
painful paroxysms as if by magic, and to her was 
confided the post of watcher, which she so earnest- 
ly implored. 

And this night was to witness the crisis of the 
fever. Honora opened her eyes with a sensation 
of feebleness, and a faint perception of past illness. 
The chamber was dim and shadowy ; wrapped in 
a shawl, Mrs. Clare was gazing into the dying 
embers, amid a profound silence, broken only by 
a falling brand at intervals, and the dull, steady 
ticking of the great clock in the corner, which 
had struck the hour of midnight long ago. Too 
weak to move or utter a sound, the scene soon 
swam before her, and grew indistinct; drowsily 
she heard the slow hammer strike a silvery chime, 
and the anxious friend rise and approach the 
bedside, murmuring a prayer, for the safe pas- 
sage of this important hour. As she concluded, 
with a great effort, Honora lifted her heavy eye- 
lashes, and smiling languidly said, ‘‘ Mother!” 

The tone, the expression and manner were all 
like her natural self, and overcome by excess of 
emotion, Mrs. Clare, forgetting her usual caution, 
cried with a burst of glad tears, “Saved! My 
child, my child.” 


Night, and a feartul tempest on a wild, rocky 
coast of England. The surf and mountain waves 
dashed against the reefs with the noise of thunder, 
their foaming storm crests gleaming ghastly amid 
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ing the inky horizon from the waste of waters 
beneath. Perched high upon the crags, stood a 
little cabin, sheltered by an angle from the furious 
blasts that threatened to sweep all before them. 

- Around a table, spread for form’s sake, clus- 
' tered three trembling figures, listening in silent 
terror to the roar of the raging elements. At 
last, with one consent, they cowered over the red 
turf fire, previously trimming the beacon light ia 
the window. As the moments passed by, and 
the storm seemed to increase, if possible, in fury, 
this stillness became oppressive, and the eldest, a 
woman about forty-five, but looking much older, 
pale and careworn, said faintly, as the rising 
blast met her ear: ‘ Heaven help those who are 
on the deep this night |” 

But scarce were the words uttered, when as if 
by an electric shock each started to her feet with a 
cry, while through the howling wilderness without, 
the sullen echoes of a heavy report died lingering 
away. Again that dull, distant boom trembled 
through the darkness, and rushing to the window, 
they strained their eyes to discover if they might 
pierce the gloom. 

**Q, that Mark was at home, that some brave, 
fellows could be found to aid that miserable ship !’’ 
groaned the woman. 

“ Dear mother,” said the elder of the girls who 
‘were her companions, “ what could a hundred or 
@ thousand men do against this awful storm ? 
No boat could go twenty rods without being 
swamped. No, our trust must be in Him who 
alike creates the tempest and watches over his 
children,” 

“ Heaven forgive me, you are right, Faith,” 
replied her mother, gazing almost reverently at 
the strikingly commanding girl before her. ‘“‘ We 
are too apt to trust in an arm of flesh.” 

Timid little Grace nestled closer to her sister, 
as if for protection, and so they remained, while 
the signals of distress continued to peal over the 
sea, like the death knell of the ill-starred ship. 
Thus an hour passed, and now the report became 
fainter, gradually dying away. Now, too, the 
wind went down, and the black scud flew in dense 
masses across the sky, till the wan, weary moon, 
near her full, burst the watery clouds ; then rising, 

Faith took down a cloak, and wrapping it closely 
about her, approached the cabin door. 

“ Where are you going ?” inquired her mother. 

“ To the beach,” was the calm reply. 

“The beach!’ repeated her companions, in 


affright. 

“ Yes, if any of the unfortunates are washed 
ashore, we may yet save them; if we wait till 
morning it will be too late.” 


hearers from their apathy, and they exclaimed : 
“ You are right; let us go to the shore !” 
“ Grace, you must remain here, and keep up a 
good fire; get out all the blankets and liquors, 
in case we find any who will need them.” And 
taking a lantern, the two women left the cabin. 
Grace watched the red spark glimmer from 
place to place, as they descended the winding 
crags and were lost in the distance. 
On reaching the seene of disaster, a sdd sight 
presented itself. The beach was strewn with 
fragments of the wreck, and various floating 
articles ; but in vain they sought for any of the 
crew, and they were turning away, when a pale 
face gleaming up from the waters, caught the 
eye of the younger. Clasping a spar, the figure 
of a young man rested against a rock, half out of 
water. He had swam ashore, and fainted from 
exhaustion. With great exertion the women 
drew him to the sands, and taking his head on 
her lap, Faith succeeded in pouring some of the 
cordial she had brought, between his clenched 
teeth. Ina short time the patient recovered so 
as to follow his conductors to the cabin. His 
arm was broken, but in all else he was uninjured. 
He proved to be the younger son of a noble family, 
returning to England after his travels, and of the 
crew and passengers, he was the sole survivor. 
Towards morning a surgeon arriyed, who set the 
broken limb. 

But the long period of inaction following, was 
irksome to Howard St. Aubyn, and the beautiful 


innocently won his heart with her sweet gentleness, 
and returned his love. And the noble, heroic 
Faith, who deeply loved him whose life she had 
saved, when she saw the heart promptings of the 
idolized sister, generously crushed out from her 
soul her own love for the stranger, and not long 
after gave her hand to William Clare. 

At length Grace became Howard St. Aubyn’s 
youthful bride. After his marriage, Howard 
wrote to his brother, stating the fact, and glossing 
his wife’s station. But the doors of his former 
home were shut on him forever, and the scanty 
income of a younger son was his sole dependence. 

St. Aubyn was in the habit of accompanying 
William Clare on his fishing excursions, and on 
these occasions Grace always was uneasy till she 
saw him safe again, for a presentiment warned 
her that the treacherons sea would some time 
prove a deadly enemy. Faith rejoiced when the 
birth of a lovely daughter diverted his attention 
for awhile, from this favorite amusement. But 

one fine autumn day, Howard again joined Clare, 
for an afternoon’s diversion. The weather was 


The firm, clear tones seemed to rouse her 
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delightful, and the blue waters slept in the sun- 
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Grace who devoted herself to his amusement, , 
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’ shine, yet an unusual weight rested on the mind 


These facts of relationship Mrs. Clare had been 


of Faith. Atsunset a high wind 1se, and grad- | obliged to tell the eager girl, who would not rest 
ually a gloom overspread the heaves ; the green | until then ; but this devotion to her niece she at- 
waves rolled in curling ridges, tipped with foam, | tributed to her deep love for her long lost sister. 


on the reefy shore with a restless murmur, and 


The setting sun lit up what had well nigh been 


yet no boat dotted the ‘heaving expanse with its | the death chamber of Honora. By her side 
white sail. Soon the billows lashed in fury, and | stood Sir John and Mrs. Clare. Something very 
deep, hoarse mutterings filled the air. The sis- | like moisture was in the usually stern eyes of the 
ters gathered by the window, gazing anxiously | general, who held his fair companion’s hand, 


far and wide, for those who “had gone forth that 


while in few but most expressive words he de- 


day in the flush and pride of young manhood, for | clared his undying gratitude for her ceaseless 
the last time. Suddenly a group arrested their | care of the dear girl, to which, under God, she 


attention. .Though at a distance too great to be 
plainly seen, a peculiar movement among the 
crowd struck a terrible foreboding to their hearts. 
Six men stepped forth bearing some dark object, 
like a hand bier, towards the hamlet. With an 
intuitive conviction, Faith sank down senseless 
with a piercing shriek, while Grace bent over her, 
wringing her hands in despair. The train ap- 
proached the little cottage, and Grace frenziedly 
rashed forth to the bier, and flinging aside the 
covering, beheld the terrible fact which the rough 
but tender-hearted men had intended to reveal by 


. 
But not long did Faith allow herself the out- 
ward indulgence of her own grief. Her sister 
was sinking rapidly ander the blow her gentler 
nature could not surmount; and in three short 
weeks, Faith was utterly alone in the world, save 
the priceless treasure she clasped to her heart— 


Howard's child, her foster daughter. 
Not long was she permitted this sad consola- 
tion; the little one had just begun to syllable the 
first fond words of infancy, when the proud Sir 
John, hearing of his brother’s death, and orphan 
child, determined that it should not be reared 
among its rade maternal relatives, to scandalize 
his mame at some future day, and sought this 
lonely nook himself, with the offer to adopt it. 
This was a severe trial to Faith ; but her strong 
sense of justice dictated the proper course; and 
promising never to interfere, or even make known 
her existence to the little being she now formally 
resigned, she saw her idol borne away forever. 
But impelled by a vague plan for coming days, 
Faith entered an institution to fit herself for a 
governess ; and though her history was briefly 
known, her remarkable strength of character won 
the respect of all who came in contact with her. 
Several years of preparatory teaching in a proud 
and noble family succeeded, ere the long desired 
opportunity to watch over herniece came.” Eager- 
ly she embraced it, but Mark Morris, her step- 
brother, dogged her to this retreat. The illness 
of Honora at this jancture head arrested his 


owed her life. 

“ Believe me, dear lady, I sincerely feel that I 
can fever repay this debt of gratitude; but 
henceforth Honora’s home must be yours, let 


what will betide. You have saved her life; she 
belongs to you.” 

Could this be the proud Sir John? Honora 
took his hand, and with a sweet smile said : 
“ But you do not know all yet, dear uncle. I 
have still deeper cause to love my gentle nurse ; 
and you must love her for my sake, also, dear 
uncle.” Here her voice trembled slightly, and 
Mrs. Clare turned very pale. “ This is my Aunt 
Faith—poor mama’s favorite sister.”’ 
When Honora commenced speaking, Sir John 
had started violently, and his brow involuntarily 
contracted as the light broke in upon him, but as 
she finished, he took a hand of each, and lightly 
touching the forehead of both, said solemnly : 
“This is the all-wise will of an over-ruling 
Providence! May God in his mercy forgive the 


errors of the past, and keep us united as now, 
evermore |” 

A FROG STORY. 
During our Revolutionary , war, when the 
American army was encamped near Saratoga, 
there was in the army a Frenchman named 
Udang, {i know not whether that is the proper 
orthography, but the letters give the true pro- 
nunciation of the name.| He was on a scouting 
party one night, and being separated from his — 
companions, was alarmed by the croaking of the 
frogs in a swamp through which he had to pass. 
He heard his name distinctly called from different 
parts of the swamp—‘ Cap’n Udang, Cap’n 
Udang !”’—and supposing that he had been dis- 
covered by scouts from the enemy, he pushed 
his horse to its utmost speed, till he his 
camp, and reported the su; discovery. His 
companions soon ived that he had mistaken 
a bull-frog for a British soldier, and explained to 
him the nature of the noise that had alarmed him. 
He was rather incredulous, and unwilling to ac- 
knowledge his mistake, he exclaimed, “If he 
was de bull-frog, how de dibil he know my name ?”” 
—Boston Portfolio. 
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day star of manhood, the 


Woman—the morning star of infancy, 
evening star of age. 
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With a cloud upon the brow; 


From the dusky wings of care; 
Threatening billows that enroll— 
Treacherous pitfalls that ensnare. 


Like misfortune, they befall— 
_ Like an earthquake shock, they thrill ; 
Like a premonition pall, 
On the heart, with fear of Ill. 
Dark eclipses of God's love 
On the heart by dusky sin; 
All the sunshine from above 
May not light the soul within. 
And where’er the shade is cast, 
All is gloomy, trist, and sad; 
But whene’er the shadow’s past, 
All is happy, gay and glad! 
They come—we know not whence, 
With a cloud upon the brow; 
And they fly, we know not hence, 
Save that smiles are wreathing now. 


BY MARY GRACE HALPINE. 


Iw his spacious and splendid library, sat the 
haughty lord of the broad lands of Woodleigh. 
Though surrounded with all the appliances of 
wealth and luxury, his countenance was shrouded 
with gloom and his head bowed in an attitude of 
deep despondency. The door s slowly opened, 
anda man considerably younger entered, and 
advancing towards the earl with a soft, catlike 
movement, said afew words to him in a low tone. 

“T trust that you have not forgotten, Jasper,” 
said Lord Woodleigh, raising his head and 
speaking in tones which he vainly endeavored 
to render firm, “that, however erring, Edith 
was my wife, and as such,should be interred 
with all the honors due to her exalted station.” 

“Your directions have been obeyed to the let- 
ter, my lord.” 

The earl sank back again in his chair, and 
covered his face with his hands. 

“I am surprised, my dear uncle,” said his 
companion, blandly, “that you should feel so 
acutely the loss of one so unworthy of you.” 

“I was thinking, Jasper,” said the earl, in 
broken accents, “how she stood beside me at 
the holy altar, scarcely six years ago, in-all her 
purity and youthful loveliness, and how cold and 
pale she lies in her winding-sheet to-day. Per- 
21 


haps if I had dealt more gently with her, she 
would never have brought this agony upom me.” 

“You do yourself injustice, my lord,” re- 
plied Jasper St. Clair, warmly. “ You have 
been all that is noble and generous. Poor, and 
of obscure birth, you made her the mistress of 
your proud hall, and she—” 

“ She is in her grave, Jasper,” interrupted the 
earl; “let her sins and follies rest with her !’’ 

“Amen!” returned Jasper, solemnly, “And 
now let us speak of the living. Her child, my 
lord, what do you intend to do with Aim ?” 

“ Whose child ?” 

“The Lady Edith’s.” 

“ What do you mean, Jasper St. Clair ?”’  in- 
quired the earl, his brows contracting with anger, 

“Simply this, my lord;” replied Jasper, ear- 
nestly, “that it is not fitting that the son of 
Edward Huntley should bear the name and inherit 
the honors of the noble house of Woodleigh.” 

“You are beside yourself!” exclaimed Lord 
Woodleigh, turning deathly pale, ‘“ What proof 
have you of this?” 

“ These letters, my lord, found, after her 
death, upon the person of your late wife.” 

The earl took them mechanically, but as his 
eye glanced over them, his under lip worked 
convulsively, and the cold sweat started in large 
drops upon his forehead. “So fair, and yet so 
false!’ he groaned, covering his face with his 
hands. As his companion gazed upon him, a 
light, mocking smile flitted around his thin lips. 

“ And these, my lord,” said the wily man, 


“ Fiend!” exclaimed Lord Woodleigh, start- 
ing up; ‘would you rob me of both wife and 
child? Ah, I have it!’ he added, laughing 
bitterly ; “in case you could prove this, you 
would be heir to the earldom of Woodleigh!” 

“You wrong me—bitterly wrong me!’ he 
exclaimed, earnestly. ‘“ My devotion, my long 
and faithful services, have not deserved this, 
Lord Woodleigh,” he added, turning away as 
if in the bitterness of wounded feeling. 

Tears quenched the angry fire in Lord Wood- 
leigh’s eyes. ‘Forgive me, Jasper,” he. said, 
almost hambly. “Iam a desolate and broken- 
hearted old before my know 
not what I say.” 

“My lord, my dear uncle,” returned Jepe 
St. Clair, pressing warmly the hand extended to 
him, “ you are still young! I shall yet see you 
happy with some woman worthy of you, with 
children springing around you to bear the proud 
name which has never, until now, been stained.” 


The earl shook his head mournfully. The 
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door opened, and a beautiful boy of about five 


gleain of tenderness passed across the earl’s 
features, and he held out his hand toward him. 

“Lord Woodleigh,” said St. Clair, ina low 
voice, as the child approached, “it grieves me 
to the heart to do this, but zeal for the honor of 
the house to which I am so closely allied, makes 
it an imperative though painful duty. This min- 
iature was found with the letters; examine it, 
and see if it does not closely resemble the child 
before you.” 

The earl bent his eyes earnestly upon it, and 
then gazed searchingly into the face of the boy. 
It was the likeness of a very handsome, though 
rather effeminate looking man, with dark blue 
eyes and a high, pale forehead, around which 
clustered shining curls of soft brown hair. There 
was a striking similarity in the beautifully pen- 
cilled brows and the delicately curved lips, and 
a sharp pang pierced Lord Woodleigh’s heart as 


he observed it. He did not stop to consider that. 


it was Lady Edith’s cousin, to whom she bore a 
strong resemblance, but pushing the boy aside, 
said hoarsely : 

* It is enough—take him away !” 

If his eyes had not been blinded by passion, he 
would have perceived the stamp of his own 
haughty nature on the boy’s broad forehead— 
something of his own fiery temper in his dark, 
flashing eyes, as he thus harshly repulsed him. 

« Jasper,” said Lord Woodleigh, after a long 
and gloomy silence, “I wish to do what is 
right, but I must have proof that these letters 
and miniature belonged to the Lady Edith, before 
I can consent to disinherit her child.” 

“Though you seem to have so little confidence 
in me, my lord,” returned St. Clair, in a slightly 
wounded tone, “ you certainly have no reason to 
distrust Ellis, Lady Edith’s waiting-woman.” 

“T have very little confidence in any one,” re- 
plied the earl ; “ however, let her be summoned.” 

“Ellis,” said Lord Woodleigh, as a middle- 
_ aged, respectable-looking woman made her ap- 
peatance, “know you aught of this miniature ?”’ 

The woman cast a furtive glance at St. Clair. 

“Yes, my lord,” she replied, promptly; “it 
was given me by Lady Edith, together with 
some letters. She desired me to place them in 
the hands of her cousin, Edward Huntley.” 

Then why have you not done so?” inquired 
the ‘earl, with assumed sternness. 

“I mentioned it to Mr. St. Clair, and he said 
that he would take charge of them,” said the 


woman, hesitatingly. 
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“You did right,” said the earl, in a gentler 
tone; “you may now withdraw.” 

His stern pride forsook him, as she obeyed. 

“You, too, may leave me, Jasper,” he added, 
feebly ; “I wish to be alone.” 

Edith Huntley was the only daughter of the 
worthy and pious rector of Hadley. Previous 
to her birth, he had lost several lovely children, 
and she was scarcely five when he was called to 
lay in the grave his wife; and the affections of 
the bereaved father centered with peculiar intensi- 
ty and tenderness upon his motherless child. 

A few months after the death of his wife, he 
adopted the orphan son of his only brother, upon 
whom he bestowed the care and affection of a 
father. Associated together from early child- 
hood, as they grew up Edward and Edith man- 
ifested for each other a warm affection, which 
the good rector encouraged by every means in his 
power; yet no thought of forming a closer con- 
nection was ever entertained by either. 

It was an evil day for poor Edith when her 
young and artless beauty met the admiring eyes 
of the haughty Earl of Woodleigh. Though 
more than twice her age, he was still eminently 
handsome, and possessed the graceful dignity 
and polished ease which are usually associated 
with high birth and breeding; but his stern, 
proud heart, his fiery and jealous spirit, made 
him no fitting mate for one so young and gentle. 

It was said that he had been deceived and dis- 
appointed in early life; but however that might 
be, the numberless manceuvres of artful papas 
and mamas made no impression on his obdurate 
heart. He turned away from all the winning 
blandishments of the softer sex with a steadiness 
not unmixed with scorn. But there was some- 
thing in Edith’s childlike confidence which ap- 
pealed warmly to his heart—something in the 
yielding gentleness of her manner very grateful 
to his haughty nature, and he learned to love her 
with a deep and intense affection. 

Edward Huntley viewed with evident uneasi- 
ness the daily increasing intimacy between Lord 
Woodleigh and his lovely cousin. Some in- 
stances, which had fallen under his notice, of her 
lover’s jealous and imperative temper, made him 
fear that she was placing her heart in unworthy 
keeping. With the freedom of a brother, he 
earnestly expostulated with Edith; but alas! 
love’s bewildering dream had enthralled her 
young heart, and she would not believe that he 
would ever be otherwise than kind and gentle to 
her. Lord Woodleigh perceived Edward’s oppo- 
sition to his suit, and attributing it to far differ- 
ent motives, a deep and bitter jealousy sprang 
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up in his heart, which was, in after years, the 
source of much misery to both. 

A cloud rested upon Mr. Huntley’s placid 
brow, as Lord Woodleigh entreated his blessing. 

Do you love him, my child ?”’ he said, with 
emotion, gazing earnestly into her blushing face. 

The happy smile around the lips, the look of per- 
fect love and confidence in her sunny eyes, as she 
raised them to her lover’s face, spoke volumes. 

The rector’s eyes filled with tears, as he took 
her small, white hand and laid it in Lord Wood- 
leigh’s. ‘Take her,”, he said, tremulously ; 
“she is my only child—the only tie that binds 
me to earth! She has never received from my 
lips a harsh or bitter word—be gentle with her!” 

“As God is my judge,” exclaimed Lord 
Woodleigh, passionately, “she shall never know 
aught of pain from which I can shield her.” 

Did Edith think, as she laid her bright head 
apon her lover’s bosom, that the time would 
come when the cold grave would be to her a 
more welcome pillow—that the arms which so 
tenderly enfolded her would, ere long, throw her 
from him like a worthless thing ? 

Their marriage was celebrated with all the 
pomp and splendor imaginable, and it was with 
a heart swelling with pride and joy that the 
happy husband made Edith the mistress of his 
princely home. The rich and the high-born 
gathered around her with congratulations. 

But there was one who stood by her with a 
hollow smile upon his lips, but with dark despair 
and bitter disappointment gnawing at his heart, 
who drew near to her with words of affectionate 
greeting, when his soul was filled with hate. 

Jasper St. Clair was the only child of Lord 
Woodleigh’s only sister, who died when he was 
in the first dawn of manhood. By her death- 
bed he promised to be a father to her fatherless 
and friendless boy, and nobly did he redeem it; 
he took him te his heart and home, and cher- 
ished him as a son. 

Lord Woodleigh’s aversion to matrimony was 
well known, and Jasper was therefore looked 
upon as the presumptive heir to his wealth and 
title. The earl’s marriage was a bitter blow to 
his proud heart, and when in little more than a 
year Lady Woodleigh gave birth to a lovely boy, 
he inwardly resolved to lose no time in removing 
the usurper to what he had so long considered 
his rightfal heritage. And he succeeded—not by 
the force of arms, but by dark hints and soft in- 
sinuations. Well did Jasper St. Clair under- 
stand Lord Woodleigh’s temperament. He was 
quick to perceive the angr} flash in his eye and 
the dark cloud which rested upon his brow when- 
ever Edward Huntley addressed Edith, and he 


was unwearied in his endeavors to convince him 
that she entertained for her cousin a more than 
sisterly affection. 

Years passedon. The sunny light faded from 
Edith’s eyes, her cheek grew pale, and her elastic 
step slow and listless. She sincerely loved her 
husband, but his fits of jealous rage, his fiery 
and domineering temper made her life miserable, 
and wore upon a constitution naturally frail and 
delicate. To please her exacting lord, she grad- 
ually absented herself from all society. The 
earl was extremely unwilling that she should 
visit her father, and finally, influenced by the 
evil genius forever by his side, he sternly forbade 
all intercourse between her and the dear friend 
she had always considered as a brother. 

One day, nearly six years after her ill-fated 
marriage, a note was handed to Lady Wood- 
leigh, in which was hurriedly traced : : 

“ Edith, my sister, I 


not come to me? 


A sharp pang of remorse Edith’s 


heart, as she thought of her long and cruel neg- 
lect of her early friends. Lord Woodleigh was 
absent, and without acquainting him with her 
purpose, she set out immediately for the home of 
her childhood. As she passed up the winding 
path which led to the house, she saw, to her in- 
finite surprise, her cousin in the garden adjoin- 
ing. She threw herself into his arms, and burst- 
ing into tears, exclaimed : 

«Dear Edward, I heard that you were very ill.” 

**T have not been sick, Edith,” he replied, in 
a surprised tone, affectionately returning her 
caresses. “But you,” he added, gazing anx- 
iously into her face, “you are looking pale 
and thin; I am glad that you have returned 
once more to your old home—forgive me, dar- 
ling, but I sometimes think it would be better if 
you had never left it.” 

“Did you not write to me, Edward?” in- 
quired Edith, earnestly. 

Before he could reply, the garden gate was 
thrown violently open, and Lord Woodleigh 
stood before them! ‘Ten thousand faries were 
busy at his heart, as he saw whose arm encircled 
Edith’s, and upon whose breast her head lay so 
fondly, but with a violent effort, he controlled 
himself. 

“I have notcome, Lady Woodleigh,” he said, 
in a tone of calm and icy politeness, “ to inter- 
rupt your interview with your lover, but to tell 
you that you are free—that the law will soon 
give you a right to wed him for whom you have 
forsaken your husband and your child !’’ 

“What do you mean?” gasped Edith, her 
cheek blanched to ashy whiteness. 
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“I mean this, Edith Woodleigh ; that from 
this hour we are strangers—that we separate at 
once and forever !”’ 

“ You cannot bein earnest,” exclaimed Edith, 
throwing her arms around him ; “hear me, only 
hear me, my dear husband !” 

At these words, his long suppressed fury burst 
forth. “Woman!” he exclaimed, fiercely ; 
“never again address me by that title!” And 
thrusting her from him, he turned away, and 
mounting his horse, rode furiously from the door. 

Edith gazed after him with a strange, bewil- 
dered expression in her large, mournful eyes, and 
then, with a low, heart-breaking moan, fell sense- 
less to the ground. There was no need of the 
interposition of the law—for, in less than a week, 
the tie which bound Edith to her cruel husband 
was dissolved by the friendly hand of death. 


“ His lordship is at home to no one to-day,” 


said the liveried servant of Woodleigh Hall. 


The person to whom these words were ad- 
dressed was a tall, venerable looking man, 
dressed in deep mourning. 

“ Tell the earl, thatthe father of his late wife 
solicits an interview upon important business,” 
was the stern reply. 

The earl and his nephew were both in the 
library when this message was delivered. 

* Show him up,” said the earl, after a pause. 

“ Now be firm, my lord,” said St. Clair, in a 
low voice, as the door was thrown open and the 
rector of Hadley announced. 

There was an expression of sternness upon the 
rector’s countenance, as he advanced towards 
Lord Woodleigh, but it involuntarily softened as 
he gazed upon the wreck before him. The sor- 
row of a few short weeks had done the work of 
years ; his haughty head was bowed, and heavy 
lines were graven around the mouth and upon 
the brow. O, how unlike the strong, fiery 
hearted man, who had wooed and won the child 
of his old age! 

“Lord Woodleigh,” said the rector, after an 
embarrassed pause, “(I received a letter from 


"you, yesterday, stating that you wished me to 


take charge of little Arthur.” 

The earl inclined his head. 

“TI have yet to learn, my lord, the reason why 
your son is so unceremoniously banished from 
your heart and home?” returned the rector, 


the desolate and bereaved father the sad story of 
his bitter wrongs? He glanced imploringly at 


St. Clair. “Tell him,” he said, in a low voice, 
“ for I cannot.” 

With an expression of the most profound 
sympathy upon his countenance, St. Clair ap- 
proached the rector, and said a few words to him 
ina low voice. Mr. Huntley disdained to reply, 
but darting upon him a look of the most bitter 
scorn, he turned to the earl and said, earnestly : 

“Do you believe this, my lord ?” 

“The proofs are too conclusive for me to 
doubt,” returned the earl, mournfully. “ Yet 
do not imagine, reverend sir, that I blame your 
unhappy daughter. I alone am to blame. I 
knew when I married her that her heart was 
another’s—” 

“Tt is false!” interrupted the rector; ‘‘she 
loved you, and you alone! O, that she were 
present now, to plead with your stony heart for 
her child !” 

A sudden tremor shook the earl’s frame, but 
rising from his seat, he said, firmly : 

“ This conversation is useless; all that I can 
do, consistently with the honor of my house, 
will be done cheerfully. If money—” 

“TI scorn your gold!’ exclaimed the rector, 
passionately. “‘ While I live, the son of my 
wronged and murdered daughter shall never 
want. This is your work, Jasper St. Clair,” he 
added, as he turned to leave the room: “ but 
think not that you will escape the justice of the 
Almighty! The curse of the wronged and the 
betrayed will rest upon you and your children, 
and make your heart and home as desolate as 
you have made mine in my old age!” 


Nearly fifteen years have passed since the 
events last narrated, and, under the fostering 
care of the good rector of Hadley, the discarded 
heir of Woodleigh has reached the age of man- 
hood—possessing much of his mother’s beauty, 
and no small share of his father’s haughty 
pride, modified, however, by the wise and judi- 
cious training bestowed upon him. Let us now 
re-visit Woodleigh Hall. 

Upon a couch in one of its splendid apart- 
ments, lies Jasper St. Clair’s only son, the last 
survivor of five princely boys, in the agonies of 
death. On one side of the bed is Lord Wood- 
leigh, and on the other the agonized father— 
their eyes fixed intently on the countenance of 
the dying boy. The medical attendant is stand- 
ing by, with one finger upon the slender wrist, 
counting the feeble, fluttering pulse. 

“Is there no hope, doctor?” inquired St. 
Clair, eagerly, as he tiéfrned away. 

The physician shook his head sadly. 

“ O, say not so, doctor!’ returned St. Clair, 
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imploringly; “of many fair children, it is the 
only one that is left me. My precious boy! my 
only son!’ he added, bending distractedly over 
the couch, “how can I give you up ?” 

“‘ He is beyond the reach of human skill,”’ re- 
turned the physician, sadly, but firmly. “Only 
One can save him—turn to him, sir.’’ 

The stubborn knee was bowed, and for the 
first time since he knelt at his mother’s side, a 
wild prayer arose from his quivering lips. 

“Save him, great God,”’ he murmured, “and 
I will restore all—all !’”” 

But even while he spoke, the warm breath 
grew still on the pallid lips of the child, and his 
spirit departed, unstained by the knowledge of 
his father’s guilt. 

We now turn to a different scene. It is the 
abode of wealth. Upona luxurious couch, with 
its downy pillows and silken drapery, is Jasper 
St. Clair, his countenance expressive of agony 
and despair, over which is stealing the impress 
of death. At the bedside are three persons—two 
of them old men, whose heads are white with the 
snows of many winters. The placid brow and 
mild eye of one bear an expression of tran- 
quillity and chastened sorrow; the other wears 
the trace of wild passions. The third is a tall 
youth, on whose forehead and finely chiselled 
lips is an expression of pride and resolution, in 
contrast, however, to the loving light in his dark, 
hazel eyes. It is the venerable rector of Had- 
ley, the Earl of Woodleigh, and his discarded 
son Arthur. 

‘* Jasper, my poor boy,” said the earl, “are 
you in much pain ?” 

A fearful spasm passed over the dying man’s 
face. “Pain?” he repeated; “I am saffering 
the foretaste of what I shall soon experience ! 
Do not speak 1o me so kindly, or you will drive 
memad! I sent for you, my lord, and your son, 
that I might repair the great wrong I have done 
both you and him.” 

Lord Woodleigh turned deadly pale. “My 
son !’” he said, huskily. ‘“ You rave, Jasper; I 
have no son!’ 

“ Lord Woodleigh,” returned Jasper St. Clair, 

. “Tam dying! Listen to me. You togk me 
from my dying mother’s arms and gave me the 
love and tenderness of a father, and viper-like, I 
stung the heart that cherished me! You seemed 
averse to marriage, and, as I grew up, I imagined 
that on your death I should inherit your wealth 
and title. Your unexpected marriage was a 
bitter disappointment. I hated your wife and 
child, and determined you should separate from 
her and disown him. Forged letters, and artfal 
excitement of your jealousy, accomplished both. 


Bil 


“There stands Lady Edith’s son,” he added, 
pointing to Arthur, and sinking back exhausted 
upon the pillow; “her child and yours! She 
was as pure when you flung her from yon, as 
she was when you first took her to your heart—as 
pure as she is now, an angel above! Do not 
curse me!” implored the wretched man, as he 
met Lord Woodleigh’s look of horror; “if you 
have been bitterly wronged, you have been ter- 
ribly avenged. The wife of my bosom left me 
for the arms of another; the last of five lovely 
children in the next room lies cold and motion- 
less, and I am dying, childless and alone! Grant 
me your forgiveness—I cannot die without that !”” 

A terrible expression gleamed in Lord Wood- 
leigh’s eyes. ‘‘ Destroyer of my peace! mur- 
derer of my wife!” he exclaimed, fiercely ; 
“ forgive you? never! May the curse of—” 

“‘Forbear, my lord,” said the rector, solemn- 
ly; “the guilty soul of Jasper St. Clair is now 
before another and I trust a more merciful Judge.” 

The earl shuddered, as he gazed upon the dis- 
torted countenance from which even the hand of 
death could not efface its despairing expression ; 
then looking eagerly towards his son, stretched 
out his arms to him. Arthur fixed his eyes ear- 
nestly upon his father, but remained motionless, 
pity and indignation struggling for the mastery. 

“ Child of my wronged and murdered Edith !” 
said the earl, tremulously; ‘have you no word 
for your wretched and guilty father? Repulse, 
curse me, if you will, but look not at “me thus 
with your mother’s eyes, my son!” he groaned. 

As Arthur gazed upon the heart-broken old 
man, filial love triumphed in his heart, and 
springing to his side, he besought with tears a 
father’s blessing. In three weeks Lord Wood- 
leigh died; but not until he had acknowledged 
Arthur as his rightful heir and reinstated him in 
his heart and home, which was soon after graced 
by the presence of a young and lovely bride. 


A CROTCHET, 

“ Go out in the woods, Sambo,” said a south- 
ern master to one of his negroes, “and cut me 
some crotches for a fence—to stick in the ground 
like this,” making at the same time an inverted 
A of two fingers on a table. 

The negro took his axe, went into the woods, 
was gone all day, and returned at last with 
nothing but his axe in his hand. ‘ 

“ Where are your crotches, Sambo ?” 

“ Couldn’t find none, massa, nohow ?” 

“ Couldn’t find any ?” said his master ; “‘ why 
there are thousands of them in the woods. Why 
look at that tree; there are half-a-dozen on that ; 
couldn’t you find any like that?” pointing to a 

“O, yes, massa, plenty o’dem > but dey 
all crotch up—t’o 
erotch down /”— ork Tribune. 
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SPIRITS OF THE DEAR DEPARTED. 
BY ROLAND 8. EDWARDS. 


Spirits of the dear departed—of the loved ones gone before! 

Listen to me, broken-hearted—listen to my voice once 
more. 

Whisper words of comfort to me—tell me that you're 
always near— 

Tell me that you’ve not forgotten that ’tis dark and lonely 
here. 


For the earth seems very dreary to my spirit filled with 
woe, 

And my life is one long wishing—yet its end I dare not 
know— 

Achained wishing—a foiled yearning—and its end I can- 
not know. 


Can it be that we're deluded? that there is no future life? 

That our destiny’s completed with these days of earthly 
strife? 

That the struggles are all hopeless which the spirit makes 
to soar? 

That to all these hopes and longings darkness answers, 
“ never more?” 

Must we think that life’s bright waters are a dead and 
stagnant lake’? 

That the darkness is forever, and the morn wil] never 
break? 


Hark! methinks an angel’s hand is touching now my 
spirit’s strings, 

And one tone of sweetest music from its jarring discords 
brings. 

Hark! the discords are all hushing, as the wave of 
rolls on, 

Drawing all my spirit after, dark-dispelling wings upon, 

Till there seems to rise within me, by the melody upborne, 

A still vole of comfort, whispering, ‘‘ Lonely wanderer, 
ceasé to mourn— 

God forsakes not, though he seems to—he afflicteth not 
in wrath, 

And his ministering spirits ever smooth your weary path ; 

‘They will weleome you in heaven, when your cross shall 
be laid down, 

And your brow forgets its troubles in the victor’s glorious 
crown.” 


THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 


BY MBS. J. D. BALDWIN. 


Ir was the eve of the Assumption, and balco- 
nies, casements and terraces were thronged with 
spectators, while the king’s troops lined the long 


street of Forcella like a living wall, as the pro- 


eeasion passed on from the cathedral. A gen- 
eral cry of satisfaction rose, as a charge of cav- 
alry sweeping through La Rue Vescorato, driving 


the people from the reserved space (the regiments 


opening their ranks to permit their escape), an- 
nounced to the delighted multitude that the cor- 


‘tege was at hand. ‘The first of these companies 


was, composed of artificers, cutlers and gold- 
smiths ; then followed the religious orders, Do- 
minicans, Carmelites, Carthusians, Capuchins. 


These advanced with solemn port, their hands 
crossed on their breasts, and their eyes meekly 
bent on the ground. Yet, despite the devout 
bearing of the fathers, many among them looked 
most jolly—with heads, that might serve as a 
study for an artist, sct on Herculean shoulders. 
Still there was a large sprinkling of hollow 
checks and lean, cadaverous countenances, as 
though paled by long vigils and expiation. These 
never raised their sunken eyes from the lava pave- 
ment over which they trod, giving forth to the 
spectator the embodied lights and shadows of 
monastic life. 

Following the religious orders, came the king 
—his head bare, and a lighted taper in his hand— 
preceding a superbly dressed statue of the Virgin. 
Then came the city magistrates and gentlemen 
of the royal chamber, with the king’s chamber- 
lains and pages; and following these gaily- 


-| dressed officers, came a lengthened procession of 


pale-faced nuns and fair-haired young novices. 
These appeared following with evident weariness, 
looking wistfully up at the balconies, as though 
envying their stationary occupants, while it must 
be admitted that the conversation of the plumed 
and tastefully-attired young officers, heard often 
above the solemn chant of the barefoot monks, 
was of a rather unorthodox description. 

Among the young girls scattering flowers 
before the Madonna, was one so supremely 
lovely as to attract the admiration of all who 
gazed on her slight. and graceful figure ; her head 
of beautiful, antique mould; round it was 
braided in classical contour dark bands of hair, 
smooth as velvet, that, fastened with a golden 
arrow at the back of her head, fell in heavy 
velutes on shoulders white and polished as ala- 
baster. Her Grecian profile was of that patri- 
cian style of female beauty, now fast disappear- 
ing from the earth, merged in the more common 
moulds of less classical chiselling. Her rosy 
mouth seemed curved with a smile so ineffably 
sweet, as to give the beholder the idea of a focus 
of sunbeams, while her dark eyes, half veiled 
beneath their waxen lids, averted from the vual- 
gar gaze, seemed intent only on the flowers with 
which she strewed the way before the statue of. 
the Virgin. 

Chief among those who gazed with admiration 
on this new beauty, was the young prince, Ge- 
narro. Of one of the most ancient of the Nea- 
politan branches of the royal family, he was 
wealthy, high-spirited, and withal eminently 
handsome. 

Surpassing all the attaché of the court, wheth- 
er in deeds of daring, or the number of his flir 
tations, our Don Juan noted the budding beauty 
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and winning graces of the young flower-girl with 
the eye of a connoisseur. His artistic taste 
conned her several perfections, from the girlish 
bust, set off to advantage by her close-fitting 
corsage of crimson velvet, to the small feet, 


modest yet such perfect loveliness. 

By the distinctive privilege of his rank, as 
prince of the blood royal, Genarro bore one of the 
four gilded poles that sustained the royal can- 
opy, and this circumstance prevented him from 
wandering among the maskers to inquire who 
this fair apparition of surpassing loveliness might 
be; but beckoning to his servant Luigi, and or- 
dering him to pick up a bouquet thrown at his 
feet by a pretty young marchioness from a bal- 
cony, he asked in a low tone,as the man pre- 
sented it : 

“ Who is that young flower-girl, Luigi ?’’ 

“ That? the young novice, Gelsomina.” 

“‘ Cospetto! not that freckled absurdity; the 
young girl walking before us!” 4 

“0, she? Why, a poor fisherman’s daughter, 
your excellency.” 

“Indeed! Then you must contrive to geta 
billet to her this evening.” 

At this moment, the chant of the psalm dying 
away, the valét responded “Amen!” for his 
master, who in the same undertone ordered him 
to have a boat prepared by midnight, adding : 

“If you lose sight of her, I will hang you 
up like a dog; so beware!” 

It was the hour of deep midnight. The 
lights in Naples’s storied castles were extin- 
guished one by one. Portici, Castlemarre, 
Sorrento, stretching around in the distance, re- 
called a thousand memories of love and poesy, 
while the blue crests of Capua, looming up 
against the starlit sky, recalled the sacred soli- 
tudes where the ancients had located their Ely- 
sium, said still to be peopled with the spirits of 
other days. 

A young girl looked out upon the foam- 
crested waves, wondering why her father tarried ; 
and just as she was about turning from the case- 
ment, a small boat, rowed by two muffled 
figures, landed near the flower-trellised terrace 
she had just quitted. 

The first of the two who got out of the boat 
spoke something in a low tone, to which the lat- 


“You abominable rascal ! have —_ forbid 
. you addressing me by my title?” 


“ Yes, my lord, I had forgot—” 

“Then keep ata distance ! I will not require 
And approaching the window with a cautious 
step, he first essayed to sigh; but though he 
tried with all the strength of his lungs, it failed 
to bring the fair apparition back, when flinging 
his hands across the strings of his guitar with a 
following serenade : 

Wake, lady, wake! the silvery moon 

Is beaming bright through cloudless skies ; 

The bulbul joins his sweeter song, 

To pray thee, lady sweet, arise. 

The perfume-laden breese blows light, 
Freighted with sweets from groves afar, 
As on the silence of the night, ¢ 

Soft breaks thy lover’s sweet guitar. 
Wake, lady, wake! my boat lies near, 

Waiting beneath, for me—/or thee! . 
O wake and hasten, lady dear, 

O haste, descend and fly with me. 


Haste! ere another hour be past, 
Let us be on our course away: 

Then haste—descend, mine own, at last! 
My bride to be, ere break of day! 


Aroused from her reverie, the young girl ap- 
proached the casement, when noting the stranger, 
she began hastily to close the shutter. 

“Stay, in compassion to a lonely wanderer!’ 
cried the prince; “nor send me unheard from 
your presence.” 

“ You do not belong to the island—who are 
you, then, coming at this unseasonable hour ?”’ 

“A poor student, who prays for shelter.” 

“T dare not let you in; my father is away.” 

* See yon foam-crested waves! a storm is 
coming on! Your father would not be inflex- 
ible—why will you ?” 

Casting a pleased look upon the good-looking 
young vautrien who begged so humbly, and a 
troubled one across the blue expanse of the sea, 
the fisherman’s daughter unbarred the door, and, 
placing such refreshments as their humble means 
afforded before the stranger, listened with a new 
and strange delight to one whose elegant and 
graceful figure, noble air, and deep and musical 
tones contrasted strongly with the timidity and 
clownish manners, awkward gait, and bronzed 
features of her lover, Eligi Trespolo, a young 
fisherman, even then out in the bay with her 
father. 

“‘ By what mame shall I petition the Madonna 
for thee, bright one?” asked Genarro, rising to 
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go, a8 the sound of voices reached him and he 
liked not to meet the father and lover of the = 
island maiden. 


“ My father is the fisherman Cacuzza, and I, 
his only child, am called Guililia.” 

Promising to return soon, the prince quitted 
the house, finding great difficulty in overcoming 
a disposition to laugh outright, well satisfied with 
the result of his beginning; and in a few mo- 
ments, rowed by his servant, his boat was skim- 
ming the waters of the bay, light and fleet as the 
returning sea-bird in its flight. 

*The nextday Guillia watched from her win- 
dow for the promised return of the young stu- 
dent. But he came not; and wearied and dis- 
appointed, she turned,-as darkness fell on the 
bay, to her orisons, with a flushed cheek and 
oppressed heart. Crossing herself devoutly, the 
poor girl bent humbly before the statue of the 
Virgin, her only confidant—vainly essaying to 
frame in prayer the torments of her distracted 
thoughts, that even then wandered far from 
Mary Mother’s shrine. Still, with a mind re- 
lieved, she arrived at the conclusion of her sim- 
ple prayer, wherein she vowed to request Eligi 
Trespolo, the young fisherman, to forego his 
claim, that she might, should her father consent, 
become the bride of the poor student. _ 

Meantime the young prince Genarro, who it 
may well be surmised would not have felt him- 
self much flattered by her magnanimous re- 
solve in his favor, resumed his disguise, and 
rowed by his trusty attendant, reached the fish- 
erman’s dwelling to learn that the old man, ac- 
companied by Guillia’s lover, had gone to Sor- 
rento, and would not return for two or three days. 

While the fisherman’s fair daughter listened to 
Genarro’s low-voiced praises of her beauty, a 
storm arose on the bay usually so calm and un- 
ruffied—one of those fearful storms, only to be 
witnessed in the south, when the heavy amassed 

‘clouds pour down such torrents of rain as to 
resemble a second deluge, while the incessant 
peals of thunder resemble the distant rolling of 
a cannonade, as the foam-capped waves, hurling 
themselves furiously against the shore, cause the 
intrepid fishermen to draw back their boats, 
while their frightened wives petition 
for those at sea. 

In the midst of the rain and darkness, a small 
boat, without sail or rudder, was tossing about 
like a nutshell on the sea, while its occupant, 
an old man, with bare breast and white locks 
blown by the tempest from his noble brow, held 
the rough hand of one much younger, pointing 
to the light still gleaming from the window of 
the fisherman’s house, as he said : 

“We cannot venture further out, on such a 
night; let us put back to Torre, Eligi. We can 
start for Sorrento to-morrow.” 
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“You counsel right, my father,” replied the 
young man ; “ neither strength nor courage can 
avail against this fearful hurricane. Besides, 
though it shames me to confess it, I feel an irre- 
sistible impulse to return—a feeling as though 
some pending evil was threatening Guillia. I 
even think I recognize a voice in the waves, and 
see a hand in the tempest, that has broken our 
oars, to warn us back to Torre.”, 

“This is the first time I ever knew you to 
give way to such fancies, Trespolo,” said the 
old man, who nevertheless caught up his broken 
oars; when both looking upward to that glim- 
mering light, plied their oars with firm hearts, 
breasting the tempest gallantly. 

The storm redoubled in violence. Bright 
flashes of lightning, breaking from the black, 
amassed clouds, illumined the surging sea with a 
wild and fitful splendor. During one of the in- 
termittent periods of darkness, Trespolo, look- 
ing up to the window of the fisherman’s dwelling, 
saw a tall, manly form approach, as if to recon- 
noitre if the storm king still raged on the bay. 
Dropping his oars, he plunged into the foamy 
sea, fighting his way through the white-crested 
billows with the rapidity of a thunderbolt, and 
bounding up the terrace, pushed open the door, 
and pale and dripping, stood in the porsenen of 
his betrothed. 

Genarro, with his accustomed bravery and 
address, shook off the grasp of his robust ad- 
versary, drawing at the same time a glittering 
poniard from its sheath. The young fisherman 
smiled derisively, as plucking it from the grasp 
of the prince, he rushed upon him with the fury 
of a tiger when robbed of her young, felling him 
to the stone floor; then raising his prostrate foe, 
he hurled the bleeding form out upon the terrace. 

On re-entering the room, the first object on 
which his troubled gaze rested, was the fainting 
form of the fisherman’s daughter, as she lay at 
the feet of the Madonna, pale and rigid as a 
corpse. In a paroxysm of utter wretchedness 
that could find bat one word to speak his misery 
—“‘dead !”’—he pointed to where she lay, as her 
father entered the apartment. 

It was a sad sight—that old man—with his 
hoary locks dripping down his sunken cheeks— 
the blood in his veins chilled—the tears that fell 
on the pale brow of his child, wrung from his 
heart! Fearful, too, was the young man’s fran- 
tie grief, as he bent over her, wringing his hands 
in despair, forgetting his fury—forgetting to 
think whether his rival were living or dead. 

Meantime Genarro, bleeding and bruised, it is 
true, yet still alive, and in no way daunted, rose 
from the terrace, his teeth set, his form convulsed 
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with rage, vowing revenge, as blowing on his 
small silver call, or whistle, for his servant, that 
worthy soon made his appearance, he having 
passed the time of the storm with a neighboring 
fisherman, whose boat he had helped to draw 
ashore. 

While Genarro was deliberating with himself 
whether to venture out in the storm, or betake 


him to the neighboring cabin, Guillia, to the un-* 


speakable rapture of the two who bent so dis- 
tractedly over her, began to respire, gradually, 
then awoke from her deathlike lethargy. Assured 
that all was safe, Trespolo bethought him of his 
insulted honor, and determined to avenge it, if 
his rival still lived. 

Allthis had passed in much less time than it 
has taken to relate it, so that he found Genarro 
venting his wrath on his attendant, who coun- 
selled remaining, in the not very commendatory 
epithets of “lazy hedgehog,” and “cowardly 
~ rascal,” as he stamped his foot with impatience 
on finding the boat’s moorings rifted. 

“Do not think to escape me so easily !”’ spoke 
a hollow voice near, and turning, he encountered 
the look of undying hatred and revenge that 
gleamed from beneath the knit brows of the 
young fisherman. 

Casting off his grasp with a desperate effort, 
he regained at once his princely dignity, and ask- 
ed in a tone of authority if he came to slay an 
unarmed man. 

Drawing his athletic form proudly up, Tres- 
polo cast a glance of withering scorn on the man 
who had assumed the garb of a poor student, 
aping a poverty of which he was unworthy, as 
he asked : 

“Can the prince Genarro explain his presence 
in the house of Cacuzza, the fisherman, to-night, 
in his absence ?” 

Not for a moment did the admirable coolness 
of the prince forsake him. Putting on a look 
and tone of easy indifferetice, he replied : 

“I must confess, appearances are against me. 
I saw your fair betrothed yesterday at the carni- 
val, and unfortunately my princely father not 
being of my way of thinking, I could but re- 
solve to carry her off—a bit of gallantry a young 
man of your age might well excuse.” 

“Did you intend to marry her?’ asked the 
other, in a grave and gloomy tone. 

The prince made a. movement of impatience, 
as stepping back, he recovered his wonted dig- 
nity. Ordering his servant to procure a boat, he 
added : 

“T would be spared the infliction of hearing 
any more of this boor’s vagaries.” 


But a brawny hand was laid on his throat, a 


powerful arm stayed his progress, as his rival 
interposed his Herculean frame, calling on the 
prince to defend himself. 

“TI fight with you?” spoke the prince, haugh- 
tily. “J fight with a base-born fisherman? 
Never!” 

“When a Neapolitan prince forgets his dig- 
nity, stealing in disguise to invade the privacy of 
a fisherman’s daughter, the barriers of distinc- 
tion from that moment are cast aside, and we, 
my lord, are equals!” 

“ Away with you! You must be drunk, to 
thus forget yourself. The common herd are 
born to crouch beneath the will of the noble. 
Not all the lives of all the fishermen on the 
island would weigh against a drop of blood of 
mine. Bethink you—you are but a fisherman ; 
I, the prince Genarro of Naples!” 

And he strode away, while Eligi Trespolo, 
swearing a fearful oath still to be revenged, 
turned back to the fisherman’s house, where he 
met Guillia very pale and very penitent—a cold 
sweat on her brow, round which her disordered 
tresses clung damp and neglected, until told that 
he she supposed a poor student was unhurt. 
Then, with a cry of gladness, she pushed back 
the wavy masses, and Trespolo thought, as he 
gazed on the pure, white brow, and in the beam- 
ing glance rajsed in thankfulness to his, that 
young Love had thereon sarely placed his signet, 

All was again peace and happiness in the 
fisherman’s house. The next morning, however, 
the tramp of armed men sounded on the terrace, 
Soldiers filled the house, and a lieutenant ef 
gendarmie seized Eligi Trespolo, arresting him 
for an assault upon his illustrious highness, the 
prince Genarro of Naples. 

A month from that day, the old fisherman 
visited the condemned in his cell. , 

“ Alas, my poor boy, and is there no hope?” 
sobbed the aged Cacuzza, as he wrung the man- 
acled hand of one he had ever loved as a son. 

“T am resigned, my father; but break the 
tidings of my death very gently to Guillia, 
Poor Guillia! We were to have béen wed to- 
morrow.” 

“ What say you, Eligit—to-morrow! Ha! a 
glad thought! To-morrow, it is just twenty-five 
years since I won the prize at the regatta, and 
saved the life of Genarro’s prince! Nay, I quit 
you j@ffally, my son. I still hold his unre- 
deemed pledge. You shall be saved !” 

Twenty-five years before, the fisherman Ca- 
cuzza saved the life of Brancaleone, the then 
youthful prince of Genarro. | The pledge given 
tohim, together with the prize won at the re- 
gatta, was redeemed. The priests were singing 
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the death psalm, the young fisherman, habited 
for the grave, sat on his straw pallet, the execu- 
tioners were ready, when a noise of hurrying 
steps was heard in the passage, and the next 
moment the old man flung open the door, and 
hastening to the condemned, exclaimed : 

‘* Free, my son! free again, Eligi!” 

And the shout was caught up, and “ A par- 
don!” “Eligi Trespolo is free!” rang through 
the vaulted arches of the dark passages, and out 
upon the mid-day air, as the old man appeared, 
his venerable brow radiant with triumph, lead- 
ing forward his long-chosen son-in-law, on whose 
pale cheek a warm glow of happiness and pride 
arose, as plumed caps were doffed to the aged 
man, long the patriarch of Torre, and shouts 
long and loud, spoke his name as Tup FisHeEr- 
MAN OF NaPLEs. 


AN AFFLICTED HUSBAND. 


The following scene occurred in a country 
store in one of the oldest settled districts in 
Western Virginia. The shop keeper was engag- 
ed in waiting upon a customer, when a sturdy 
Dutchman came in with a whip under his arm 
and said: “Good morning, Mr. Shones.”’ 

“Ah, good morning, Mr. Appleback,” said 
Jones, “ how do you do, and how is your family ?” 

“Well, we are all well chust, now, except my 
wife, she is dead again,” answered Appleback. 

“Indeed 1” said Jones, ‘‘ I am very sorry to 
hear it, I have no doubt you are greatly disturb- 
ed in consequence of your loss, but you must 
bear it with the arty a Christian.” 

“Well, yes,”—he replied, “dat ish so—be 
shure I don’t know much about flosofy—but I do 
know dat I would sooner half lost one of my 
best horses, dan my wife, ’cause she was sich a 
Feller for worrich (work).”’—Stamford Courier. 


THE DIFFERENCE, 
A Frenchman seems gratified at an opportu- 


of bein lite—an English " t 


en by habit. 
His back is India-rubber, his hams caoutchouc, 
his hat-brim is metallic, and looks never shabbier 
for repeated handling. His courtesy at the first 
meeting does not imply eternal friendship, yet is 
as sincere as the cold, cautious | of the 

ishman. John Bull, if he can, considers it 
® clear gain to slip round the corner and escape 
waits ten minutes at 
door in ing a friend.— New 
ae hope of meeting 


» 
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- Infinite toil would not enable you to sweep 
away a mist; but by ascending a little, you may 
often_ look over it altogether. So it is with our 
moral improvement; we wrestle fiercely with a 
vicious habit, that would have no hold on us if we 
ascended into a higher moral atmosphere. 


DEFEATING A REAR. 

We have been told the following extraordinary 
, and have been assured that it is frequent- 
practised by the Russian mujiks, or 
who cannot easily procure firearms. ‘The facts 

are exceedingly curious and in : 
The bear, as everybody is aware, has the great- 
est liking for honey. From a prodigious distance 
he will track his way to the hollow ofa tree where 


the wild bees have hived. Once arrived, he 


pokes his long mouth into the hole, and, with 
marvellous dexterity, licks up, even to the last 
little cell, the produce of the indefatigable swarm 
which, for a whole season have been laying all 
the herbs and flowers of the forest under contri- 
bution. He cares nothing for the stings of the 
despairing defenders. His skin, for which man 
hunts him, is here the source of his danger, but 
the means of his protection. In a forest known 
to contain bears, the hunters examine all the 
hollow trees, till they discover a wild bee-hive. 
A branch of the tree is then chosen, directly above 
the hole ; if there is no such branch, a stout peg 
is driven into the trunk. To this peg a stron 
cord is fastened, and to the end of the co 
a heavy stone or cannon ball is suspended, at 
about half a foot from the ground. The bear, 
in his researches, comes upon the treasures of 
honey. The pendulous barrier obstructs and in- 
commodes him a good deal. He is an irritable 
brute—in such cases one of the most irritable, as 
well as one of the most stupid, in the forest. 

He begins by shoving the stone or weight aside ; 
but it presses against his head, and he gives ita 
slight knock to himself from the inconveni- 
ence. It recoils a moment, and he receives a 
smart tapon the ear. His temper is roused, and 
he again pushes off the hard and heavy mass, 
but more violently ;* he rather a severe blow 
on the side of the skull, on its return. He be- 
comes furious, and, with a powerful jerk, sends 
the rock swinging away. The pendulum cannot 
be the first to tire of this game; and it is a game 
in which the blows are felt on one side exclusive- 
ly. The bear alone suffers; and the point is, 
that he suffers as much by the strokes he gives 
as by those he gets. He takes double punish- 
ment. His very retaliations are all against him- 
self; and for every furious push which makes his 
skull ache, he receives an immediate equivalent, 
which makes it ache again. e 

At last his rage is unbounded. He hugs the 
block—he strikes it—he bites it—but whenever 
he would thrust his head into the hive, back on 
his ear falls the obstruction, against which neith- 
er his terrible hug nor the blows of his paw are 
of any avail. The brute is maddened. He faces 
his strange and pertinacious tormentor, and 
makes it once more rebound from his skull. Bat 
back it swings like a curse which returns u 
the head from whence it started. The bear 
exhausted under these reiterated blows, one 
more violent than another; and if he be not 
dead, "hiding watched the singular 
contest from ir hiding place, soon despatch 
him.—Ohisen’s Russia. 


As it takes a diamond to ent and shape a dia- 
mond, so there are faults so obstinate that 
are worn away only by life-long contact 
similar faults in those we love. 
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HEART WHISPERS. 


BY ENNA LIXDEN. 


Lonely, and sad at heart, I stand, 

Upon the border of an unknown land; 

Behind me, I have left the joys of youth; 
Before me, winds a dark and rugged path ; 

And though my feet be torn, and bleeding, press 
Upon the flinty rocks, no hand can dress 

Their aching wounds. 


Whither, or where, this path doth tend, 

I cannot see, though eagerly I bend 

An earnest gaze into the murky gloom ; 

A whisper speaks: ‘‘ It endeth at the tomb.” 
The garland of sweet flowers I twined, 
With lightsome fingers, playfully to bind 

My girlish brow, has faded andisdead, 
And many high and brilliant hopes have fled 
With its perfume. 


Above me bends a lowering, angry sky, 

And o’er its vast expanse doth swiftly fly 
Huge, frowning clouds, and'in them I can trace 
The haggard features of a human face, 

‘Whose stony eyes gaze fixedly in mine, 

Until the rushing, wayward winds combine, 
And hide it from me in the shifting mass. 

0, can it be that I must onward pass, 


Along this dreary, dark and joyless way, 
With none to counsel lest I go astray, 

No hand to guide, no arm to lean upen, 
Fainting, care-laden, weak, and all alone? 


A whisper breathes, “ There’s rest for thee in heaven, 
And strength to those who seek is always given. 
Trust in the guiding care of One who trod 

A gloomier path. Who meekly kissed the rod 
*Neath which he smarted, that he might befriend 
The lonely, hopeless wanderer, and extend 

The helping hand to weary ones who toil, 

Paint and despairingly, to reach the goal, 

A home above.” 


_ ROSE SABINE. 


BY FRANCES M. CHESEBRO’. 


Tr was a cold night near the last of December. 
There had been a cold, northeast storm, such an 
one as comes but once during a succession of 
years, and even then is known in its full power 
' only to the inhabitants of the seashore. For three 
days the storm had raved with only occasional 
intervals of rest, and the wind wailed and shriek- 
ed, and sounded to the ears of the awe-struck 
villagers like the moaning of the wretched, per- 
ishing ones far out at sea. A storm like this, in 
& seaport town, is fraught with great and fearful 
events. The roaring waves dashing in fury 
against the rocky shore, tell frightful tales of 
wrecks, of loss of life, of suffering, and destruc- 
tion of property. 


Such a storm had spent along the coast, in the 
winter of 184—, and a cold, bright December 
night had succeeded. The wind had spent its 
fury, the moon shone out full and clear, and 
the busy town was astir again with its usual life. 

Groups of people were hastening to the beach, 
to look for floating wrecks, or to listen to news 
of disasters at sea. The narrow sidewalk of the 
business street was crowded with excited, anxious 
faces, many of whom were sailors and sea-faring 
men, who had been so fortunate as to find a safe 
harbor before the storm had driven them beyond 
the reach of this protection. Business men were 
hurrying past the idle groups that had collected 
about groceries and public resorts, and many a 
one groaned to himself as he rushed on, thinking 
of the probable fate of his possessions, invested 
in ships atsea. The shop windows were brilliant 
and attractive, for the tradesmen knew that such 
a night as this would drop money into their cof- 
fers. The billiard-rooms and saloons threw out 
a pleasant, inviting light, to entice into their 
perilous nets the pleasure-loving, generous sailor. 
The din of voices on the street mingled with the 
faint rambling of the sea, that had not yet become 
calm, while against the wharves, leading directly 
from the business street, flapped the torn sails 
and broken masts of many a massive vessel. 

Leading from the main street, which was most- 
ly devoted to warehouses, shops and offices, were 
short streets rising in ascent, terminating in a 
long, beautiful avenue, where were located the 


finest residences in the town. Here lived the re- 
tired sea captains and ship owners; enjoying the 
bountiful fruits of their early labor and success 
on the sea. Many of these people were distin- 
guished for liberality, and lived in easy luxury. 

Seafaring men have gained the world-wide 
reputation of nobleness of soul; but human 
nature on the seashore is not unlike human 
nature elsewhere,so here we find all shades of char- 
acter, and amid noble examples of disinterested- 
ness, we find specimens of avariciousness, and 
hard, unflinching selfishness. 

In one of these luxurious homes, in an elegant 
parlor, loaded with rich furniture, and hung with 
costly adornings, on this evening, sat two women, 
one of them busy with some light needle-work, 
the other poring over the pages of a book. The 
eldest was a woman of forty-five years, and 
mother of the young, handsome girl by her side. 
There was nothing particularly interesting in her 
face or appearance. Her dress spoke of devo- 
tion to fashion, more than deference to good 
taste. Her features were regular, and Mrs. Sa- 
bine was undoubtedly called a fine-looking 


woman, by the clique which she governed by 
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right of a certain hauteur of manners, that stamp- 
ed her a leader in social circles. 

“TI hope, Rose, that your father’s ships are 
beyond the reach of this storm,” she said, rising 
and restlessly moving about the apartment. 

Rose lifted her sweet, young face, glowing 
with excitement, caught from the pages of the 
book she had been perusing, and answered : 

“O, I hope that father’s ships are free from 
danger! Is there any prospect of their being 
included in the wrecks?” and her voice trembled 
as she added: “O what a frightful loss of life, 
if father’s ships are wrecked! 0, it is too dread- 
ful to think of it!’ 

“ Yes, and what a loss of property, child. It 
is for us.to think of that. We have, thank 
Heaven, no friends at sea for whom to be 
anxious !” 

“No friends! have we no friends for whom to 
be anxious ?” 

Without seeming to notice this remark, Mrs. 
Sabine went on: 

“Your father scarcely closed his eyes in sleep, 
last night, Rose. Twice he rose and went to the 
observatory with his spy-glass, but the wind blew 
so violently that he could see nothing but dash- 
ing water, or hear little save the frightful roaring 
of the waves.” 

Rose closed her book, and moved her low 
chair nearer to the cheerful grate, and her face 
took a painfully anxious look. Her slight figure 
trembled with agitation, and her lips were white 
with excitement and fear. 

*“O, mama! how dreadful is this life on the 
ocean. Such suffering and dreadful loss of life!” 

** Why need you grow nervous over that, Rose? 
Did I not say that Heaven had saved us the trial 
of sending out our friends upon the waters ?”’ 

Rose dropped her face into her hands, and 
uttered a low cry of pain, as if a poisoned arrow 
had pierced her heart. 

“ Mother, it is cruel for you to talk thus. If 
father’s ships are wrecked, my happiness goes 
down with them. I am wrecked, too !” 

“Foolish girl!” cried the indignant mother, 
“how often have you been told not to place 
your happiness on him whom I hoped you had, 
ere this, forgotten.” 

Rose lifted her head, and her face stole a shade 
of that same pride that characterized the mother, 
and she answered : 

“Mama, I have never deceived you. If 
George Hammond, the brave, young captain of 
the Cambria, comes back alive, I have my father’s 
promise that I shall be his bride.” 

“ What obstinacy! What ingratitude !’” cried 
the angry woman. “ You mourn more for the 


life of that foolish youth, than for the loss of all 
our vast wealth.” 

At this moment the hall door opened and Mr. 
Sabine came into the parlor. 

“ O, this is terrible ! this suspense, this having 
all one’s wealth invested in ships, and subject to 
every wind that blows. O, what a life to live!” 

“Then you have heard no tidings of your 
vessels ?” timidly asked Rose, moving her low 
chair to his side. 

“No, Rose; but the beach is covered with 
wrecks, and as far as the eye can reach can be 
seen timbers and floating masts. My only hope 
lies in the bare prospect that my ships are beyond 
the reach of this storm. O, such a wild storm as 
this, it has never been my lot to see! But what 
makes your cheeks so white, pet? You need not 
fear. I shall surely have enough saved to buy 
your pretty dresses, new music and bright ribbons, 
so don’t go to moping over it, Rose.” 

“Papa, you treat me like a child.” 

“ Well, pet, what else are you, pray ?”’ 

The anxious man forgot for a moment the value 
of his fortune on the fickle sea, in his joy that he 
possessed a treasure of untold worth in his beauti- 
ful daughter. ,He lifted her on his knee, and 
drew her head forward upon his bosom, and 
became as quiet and happy as if his wealth all 
lay in glittering piles at his feet. 

Rose could not resist this affectionate embrace 
from her father, and she sobbed upon his bosom. 

“What, Rose, crying? Why need you be 
afraid of any future harm? Have you been ex- 
citing yourself over this new novel !” 

“O, he will never understand that I am above 
such childish causes of sorrow,” thought Rose. 
Her pride came to her aid, and raising her head 
from her father’s bosom, she said : 

“Papa, I shall be seventeen years old next 
Christmas.” 

“Yes, pet. What present shall I buy you 
this year ?” 

“O, none, none, dear papa! Give me some- 
thing better than a present.” 

“Tell me what it is, Rose. If it is in my 
power to give it, it shall surely be thine.” 

“Tt is my father’s confidence I would ask.” 

Mr. Sabine was about to burst into a merry 
laugh, when he was instantly checked by the 
seriousness that rested on the face of his daugh- 
ter. He sat quiet for a moment, then said : 

“Ts it possible that I have no longer a child to 
pet? Are you indeed becoming a woman? 0, 
Rose, I mourn over the change. Now I know 
what it is you would ask ofme. O, Rose!” 

“My wish cannot then be granted, dear 
father ?” 
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“T have promised, child, that if George Ham- 
mond returns home alive and virtuous, to leave 
the matter of your love between you and him. 
I grant this, because I am too weak to deny any 
request that comes from your pleading lips. O, 
that you had not put my affections to such a test!” 

“Does your child’s best good teach you to 
yield to such weakness?” asked Mrs. Sabine. 
“ Better to wound slightly, if by that means you 
avoid a life-long smart.” 

Her proud, stern look fell upon the father and 
child, and they both felt the power of will that 
flashed from her eyes. Their own weak wills 
quailed before her stronger nature ; they felt that 
it was too true she would gacrifice happiness, pres- 
ent and future joy,everything,to worldly ambition. 

For an hour, silence reigned in that room. 
Rose buried her face again in her father’s bosom. 
What bitter thoughts swelled each of their hearts 
in that hashed hour. Rose at length tore her- 
self from her father’s arms, and glided noiselessly 
to her chamber. So quiet had been her depar- 
ture, that her light tread scarcely aroused her 
parents from their absorbing thought. 

The father of George Hammond was an early 
friend of Mr. Sabine. They both commenced 
life with equal prospects, and for many years en- 
joyed the confidence of intimate friendship. But 
diversity of fortune often separates friends. It 
was so in this instance. Mr. Sabine married into 
a family of wealth, and thus obtained a large cap- 
ital to invest in business. He sent out ventures 
to sea, that returned unto him fourfold. He 
bought new vessels, and fitted them out for 
foreign trade, and soon outstripped his friend in 
the race for worldly gain. 

Young Hammond with more natural quick- 
ness, and greater power of intellect, was not able 
to cope with the superior advantages of his more 
fortunate associate.’ His small capital went on, 
for a time, gradually increasing; but it was all 
the result of his own labor. After a season of 
success, losses that were beyond his power to ob- 
viate, threw him back, so that at the time of his 
death, ten years previous to the opening of this 
story, he left his family possessed of barely a 
moderate income. It raised them above want, 
but enforced the necessity of economy and labor. 

George was the only son, and it had been the 
parents’ wish that he might be educated to a pro- 
fession. The preparatory studies had been 
_ already acquired, when the sudden death of Mr. 
Hammond checked this long cherished plan. 

It was not so great a disappointment to the son, 
as to the mother. George had been born and 
bred within the sound of the dashing waves, and 


on the great sea, as the one above all others to 
be preferred. He was ambitious, and too impul- 
sive to be willing to toil through a four years’ 
course of study, then as many more of a profession, 
with the prospect of never achieving great honor 
in the career. The beauty and danger of thesea 
lay before him. He longed to throw his small 
venture to the rippling waves that kissed- the 
pebbly beach, and watch the billows bear it off, 
increasing in magnitude, until it cast up a foun- 
tain of wealth and power at his feet. 

Up to the death of Mr. Hammond, the two 
families had been on terms of intimacy. But 
now their circumstances had changed, and the 
ambitious Mrs. Sabine did not care to number 


bankrupt merchant. 

Rose and George had been playmates from 
their infancy, and no difference in worldly position 
could separate them now. The young sailor had 
gone on from one post to another, until the last 
voyage, when he sailed as captain of one of Mr. 
Sabine’s vessels—the Cambria. Before sailing, 
he revealed his affection for the beautiful girl, 
and had asked her hand in marriage. The 
mother gave an indignant, haughty refusal, but 
Mr. Sabine, whose love for his child for the 
moment conquered every other feeling, had given 
a partial consent, more to ease his daughter’s 
mind, and prevent present grief, than from any 
definite expectations that a marriage would take 
place. He reasoned that, George constantly 
absent, could be readily forgotten. Rose would 


cities, and would be likely to meet many people 
superior to George Hammond 

Besides this, Mr. Sabine had meditated another 
scheme, suggested by his more ambitious wife, 
which was to employ the vessel of which George 
Hammond was captain, in the service of foreign 
trade, from one distant port to another, thus 
keeping him constantly from home, Mr. Sabine’s 
conscience would have reproved him for 
this act, bearing such direct reference to his 
daughter’s happiness, had he not foreseen that 
such a plan, faithfully carried out, would greatly 
increase his wealth, and also*that of the brave, 
young captain. A few years of success would 
bting him home a rich man; then he saw no 
serious obstacle in the way of a union between 
the young lovers. 
Rose knew nothing of this scheme. It had 
been communicated to her betrothed after he had 
sailed from our port, and he, seeing in it his ewn 
road to wealth, which was the surest way to the 
possession of Rose, gladly accepted the proposal. 


his young imagination had already pictured a life 


Thus at the very time when the poor girl was 


among her friends the poor widow of the half- 


be brought into the society of the neighboring . 
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weeping for the fate of her lover, exposed to the 
fury of the storm, he was far beyond the reach 
of the tempest, gliding over smooth waters, with 


@ light heart, braving all, for the sake of the 
results that were to follow. 


A week of anxious suspense had passed, and 
the evening mail brought news that bleached 
many a hard, furrowed cheek. A company of a 
dozen men, retired sea captains and ship owners, 
had assembled at their usual evening resort, and 
to while away the time, called for a game of bil- 
liards. The arrival of the post-boy broke in 
upon their game. Each read the news in the 
telegraphic column, and each one in that number 
had a painful interest involved in those few lines. 

“Confound us! Confound us!” cried one of 
the more excitable ones of the party. 

“ No need of calling down imprecations now, 
old fellow. We are confounded without that aid.” 

“Gone, gone! All staked and lost! Gosh! 
what a fool I was to risk so much on board that 
unlucky vessel !” 

“ Twenty thousand gono—clean sweep—thank 
my lucky stars I have twice that sum left !” 

“Lucky dog, you! I am bankrupt. And 
you, old tar, what luck to you ?” 

“ Better luck to me, than to the poor widows 
and orphans made so by the sinking of my ships.” 

“Pooh, pooh ! there you are, crying over other 
people’s spilt milk. But say, what is your loss 
in round numbers ?” 

“ Thirty thousand, strong.” 

“You don’t say so !”’ cried two or three of the 


‘party. ‘“* Will it embarrass you ?”’ 


“ Certainly it will; but I can weather it if I 
can contrive to eke out enough of my residue to 
pay off the families of my poor sailors, to keep 
them from starving this cold winter. Can I do 
this, I shall thank Heaven, and bless my stars.” 

“ Instead of cursing your evil fortune, as we 
are doing, eh? Well, you are a hero.” 

“ My wife will have to knock off a little from 
the width of her flounces I reckon, after this.” 

“We shall all have to haul in our cables and 
cut expenses, my way of thinking.” 

“ Yes, yes, extravagance is killing usall. This 
is a good lesson for us, all round.” 

“Stop, don’t go yet. Let’s have one more 
good stiff game at billiards, and a glass of brandy, 
to keep up our spirits and help us to break the 
news to our better-halfs.” 

No one felt inclined to accept this proposition, 
for each one now caught his hat and cane, and 
hurried down the staircase to the street. 

Mr. Sabine lingered a few moments on the 
frosty sidewalk, then walked slowly towards his 


sumptuous home, engrossed in deep thought. 
His actual loss was not great for a man of his 
wealth, being even less than many of his neigh- 
bors ; but every loss was something taken from 
his well-filled coffers. .This was not, however, 
the burden of his thoughts, as he, on arriving at 
his own house, retraced his steps and wandered 
off by himself, on a lonely walk. He was think- 
ing of his daughter, and his brain ached and 
throbbed, devising means whereby her happiness 
could be secured, at the sacrifice of her lover. 

It was not at all probable that the vessel com- 
manded by George Hammond was in the least 
affected by the present storm, but might he not 
honorably use the circumstance to his advantage ’ 
Already had his daughter’s anxieties been excit- 
ed for the safety of her betrothed. Might he not 
encourage her fears, and leave her to believe he 
had perished amid the general wreck? She 
would mourn his supposed death for a time, but 
the elastic spirits of youth weal not remain long 
depressed by grief. 

It is surprising how a hoaght like this, once 
allowed a foothold in the mind, increases and 
grows in power, until it becomes a consistent and 
plausible act. Mr. Sabine was not strong enough 
to resist the tempter, and he yielded with scarcely 
an effort to conquer. When he again reached 
home, after an hour’s walk in the frosty air, he 
felt almost brave in his well devised plans. He 
expected Rose would give way to violent grief, 
and he had well calculated this, and had a ready 
consolation at hand. What was his surprise to 
find her prepared for the news. She received it 
with a face calm and pale as marble, and without 
any visible emotion, she sat with her white hands 
clasped, and her eyes riveted on the face of her 
father, as if tearing from his soul some portion of 
the sad recital, kept back, to save her pain. 

Mr. Sabine did not mention to his family the 
full extent of his loss, for at this moment he felt 
it to be a thing of minor importance. On the’ 
contrary, his spirits rallied with his excitement, 
and he announced his intention of closing his 
house by the seashore, and taking them to New 
York, to spend the remaining winter and spring. 

Rose showed no sign of joy at this announce- 
ment, neither did she disapprove of the plan. 
At an early hour she stole away to the quiet of 
her lonely room, to throw off the unnatural 
restraint that had held her in bondage, and to 
give her poor heart the solace of tears. The 
night was spent in preparing her soul to accept 
the hard discipline, yet there was to her despair 
one gleam of light left. The rumor might not 
be authentic. Many such instances came to her 
mind, and she gathered hope from them. 
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The news of the wrecks flew over the village like 
wildfire. About fifty vessels, manned from this 
port were reported wrecks, and vague were the 
rumors of the loss of life. It was impossible to 
tell how many, if any, had escaped. 

Over the village went the sad news. It ran 
along the pleasant avenues, through luxurions 
homes,down through the business streets,and along 
the wharfs, farther on to the houses of poor fisher- 
men, down to the abodes of squalid poverty, ran 
the sad news, and a wail of sorrow went out 

+ upon the air, a piteous wail of broken hearts, dis- 
appointed hopes, wrecked happiness—and the 
wail was taken up and borne on, until the great 
human heart beat as one. A link, until now un- 
seen and unrecognized, connected the mansion 
and the hovel, the warehouse and the home of 
poverty. O, what heart could resist the cry of 
despair that went up to heaven on that night! 
Ah, it is a fearful thing to risk all—health, happi- 
ness, all of joy and hope that is left us, to say 
nothing of wealth, upon the fickle ocean. 

The following day found Rose, not in busy 
preparations for a season of pleasure at the 
metropolis, but in the homes of sorrow; in the 
dwellings made childless and widowed by the 
recent storm. Her life had thus far been spent 
in sympathy with this class of society. Her 
father (eager to gratify his child, when it did not 
interfere too much with his own plans) allowed 
her the means for alleviating poverty and dis- 
tress, and she was known and tenderly beloved, 
in All the homes of the sailors in the harbor. 

Rose was surprised to find how the thought of 
others’ sorrow relieved her own. She had not 
lost all; but the poor woman whose only hope 
lay in the safety of her brave sailor-boy, now 
sleeping in the cold sea, had a right to grieve 
and mourn. The young bride, and the widow, 
the orphan children suffering for bread and 
clothing, they were the ones to send up cries of 
despair. Her own grief, great as it was, seemed 
selfish, compared with such trouble. Rose 
felt this, and it helped ber to bear her own trials. 

A fortnight from this time found Mr. Sabine 
and his family located in fashionable quarters in 
the city of New York. This was a new experience 
for Rose. How strange and sickening to her sad 
heart, all this false glare of fashion, and mocking 
semblance of pleasure appeared. Young and 
pretty, she could not escape the attractions and 
flatteries of the pleasure-loving throng. 

Mr. and Mrs. Sabine’s great effort was to 
secure an advantageous alliance for their daugh- 
ter, that a new affection might be taking root, 
and thus crowd out the old love. But the 
months passed away, and found the family 


again at their home dn the seashore, without the 
least success in their ambitious plans. Rose 
repelled all advances, and took so little interest 
in the costly pleasures offered her, and seemed 
so little like herself, the gay, happy maiden, that 
even Mrs. Sabine was glad to be at home again, 
hoping thus to bring back her cheerfulness. 

Thus the year in its. swift flight went by, and 
other years succeeded. Mr. Sabine learned of the 
success of his ship, commanded by George 
Hammond, and he foresaw that in the end, the 
brave captain would become his equal in wealth 
and power. He was astonished at the skill and 
knowledge shown in managing the complicated 
business entrusted to his charge. 

After afour years’ absence, it was necessary 
that the vessel should be recalled. Here was 
indeed adilemma. Rose was yet unmarried, and 
all efforts to induce her to accept the hand of 
wealthy suitors had proved unavailing. She 
mourned her lover as dead, and resolved to be 
true to his memory. 

After munch deliberation on the matter, Mr. 
Sabine resolved to go abroad, and thus remove 
his daughter from the prospect of again meeting 
her lover. This could be easily and successfully 
arranged. The vessel would remain in port 
only a length of time sufficient for fitting her for 
another voyage, and the business could as well 
be transacted by the other members of the firm, 
as by Mr. Sabine. Immediate preparations 
were made for the journey abroad. 

Rose rejoiced at this change in her life. Time 
had softened her sorrow, and the world again 
began to look bright and attractive to her. She 
was even elated at the prospect of visiting new 
countries, and seeing the far-found antiquities of 
the old world. 

Six months from this time, found a party of 
gentlemen standing on one of the British wharfs, 
looking out upon the vast fleet of ships and ves- 
sels nearing the port, It was a beautiful sight, 
and particularly attractive to one of the party, 
who having all his life dwelt by the sea, had 
learned to find beauty and interest in each sail 
and mast of a vessel, and to view with feeling, 
that only those accustomed to such scenes can 
realize, the magnificent display of numerous 
fleets of ships, riding proudly over the water. 
One of the party apparently an Englishman,and 
a seafaring man, was pointing out the different 
flags displayed from the masts, designating the 
countries they represented. 

“ As I live,” said he, “ there is the American 
ws the stars and stripes of a United States 


ae a indeed, this is homelike and agree- 
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able,” said Mr. Sabine, taking the spy-glass from 
the hands of the speaker and directing it to the 
vessel mentioned. 

“Tt is coming into our port!” said the first 
speaker. “It seems to be homeward bound, but 
from its appearance seems disabled, and will 
probably put in for repairs.” ° 

One glance at the vessel through the glass con- 
vinced Mr. Sabine that it could be no other than 
the Cambria, and on board of it must be the 
captain, George Hammond. The fates seemed 
against him. How could he keep this news 
from the ears of his daughter! It was neccessary 
that he should see and communicate with the 
captain of the Cambria, but after his fears were 
quieted, he thought it might be done without be- 
traying the secret to his wife or Rose. 

The gallant commander reached the wharf, and 
stepped on English soil. The first familiar face 
that greeted him, was that of Mr. Sabine. With 
delight and astonishment the young captain grasp- 
ed his hand. His first inquiry was for Rose. 
Taken by surprise, Mr. Sabine uttered some 
confused reply that awakened fears in the mind 
of the ardent lover. Was she alive?! Was she 
yet true to him? Where was she? and why that 
stammering reply ? 

It was now in vain that Mr. Sabine endeavored 
to calm the fears so suddenly awakened, by resort- 
ing to deception. “She was at home, well and 


happy, and true to him,” etc., but his cheeks’ 


flushed with shame at the low device he was em- 
ploying. The nobleness of the young sailor, con- 
trasted with the mean subterfuge he was using, 
threw him off his guard, and convinced George 
Hammond that, beyond the shadow of doubt, 
something was wrong. 

They separated, ill at ease, the one to meditate 
some way out of the web he had woven so intri- 
cately for his own downfall, the other to brood 
over vague fears and half-shaped forebodings of 
future ill. George Hammond walked quickly 
from the wharf, and found himself in a thickly 
populous city. Every face was new and strange 
tohim. His thoughts took a gloomy turn, and 
wishing to be free from intrusion, he loitered into 
an old picture gallery, thinking there to find 
quiet for his thoughts, and silence to compose his 
mind. While he sat here, absorbed in his own 
gloomy reflections, little heeding the groups of 
people who entered and retired from the apart- 
ment; his eye chanced to fall upon the figure of 
a young lady, who had just emerged from a recess 
hidden from his view. There was something 
about her person that accorded well with the sub- 
ject of hts thoughts. The lithe form, the grace 
of each step and movement, were all familiar. 


His heart beat quickly and impetuously. He 
could hardly restrain his emotions. 

The lady, after examining the works of art be- 
fore her, turned to leave the room. In an instant 
George Hammond had bounded to her side. It 
was Rose, the same sweet being he had borne in 
his heart through seasons of peril and dangers 
without number. 

Rose, taken by surprise at seeing the person of 
her lover whom for four years she had mourned 
as dead, was strack dumb and half-senseless by 


the vision appearing before her; nor until she © 


was gently forced into the open air, and saw the 
tide of haman, real life rushing past her, did she 
fully realize the truthfulness of the vision. 

What joy, what unlooked-for joy, was now 
awakened in the heart of Rose, and what pain 
was to come from a knowledge of her parents’ 
deception. Sorrowful as this thought made her, 
she freely forgave all, in the great happiness that 
flooded her soul. 

«Man proposes, but God disposes,” said Mr. 
Sabine, as he took the hand of the youthful pair, 
and wept bitter tears over his own dishonorable 
conduct. “My retribution is at hand. Read 
this letter from home; news, bad news! My 
vessels have been wrecked, and my ‘treasures lie 
at the bottom of the sea. We are bankrupt! 
Surely I have reaped the reward of my folly.” 

“Not so!” cried the captain of the Cambria. 
“In my absence I have been gaining you riches, 
that you can scarely realize. Here are papers 
that will convince you of the facts, that might 
else seem fabulous. You are yet a wealthy man, 
and thank Heaven, I have had it in my power 
to save you from a bankrupt’s fate.” 

The Cambria sailed a week hence for New 
York, bearing homeward the happy married pair, 
and with them, the parents, who now are proud 
to own their rescue from a life of poverty and 
hardship, to the skill and faithfulness: of her 


brave captain. 
GETTING AN INVITATION, 
~ It is related of a clergyman who had travelled 
some distance to preach, at the conclusion of the 
morning service waited for some one to invite 
him home to dinner. One by one, however, the 
congregation departed without noticin hith. 
Finally, when nearly all had gone, he walked 
to an elderly-looking gentleman, and gravely sai 
“Will you go home to di with me to-day, 
brother?” “Where do you live?” “About 
twenty miles from here, sir.” “No,” said the 
man, coloring, ‘but you must go with me.” 
This, of course, the minister did cheerfully.— 
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The nakedness of the indigen t world might be 
clothed from the trimmings of the vain. 
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MY HUSBAND, AND HOW I WON HIM. 


BY JOHN W. ALLEN, 


How quickly the heart 
Is made to smart 
At a word unkindly spoken ; 
While a gentle word, 
By the sorrowing heard, 
May heal the heart that’s broken. 


The child that grieves, 
And the deep sigh heaves, 
And weeps almost to blindness, 
Will forget its pain, 
And be glad again, 
When it hears the words of kindness. 


The poor and the rich— 
It matters not which; 
For all are subject to sorrow— 
Are delighted to see 
In 
The signs of a bright to-morrow. 


As words nothing cost, 
8o nothing is lost 
If none but kind words are given ; 
For each would be sure 
That he is secure, 
And has the kind favor of Heaven. 


MY HUSBAND, 
AND HOW I WON HIM. 


BY MARIA T. RUSSELL. 


I wap been watching Mrs. Ransome’s face for 
an hour or more, thinking how soon the light 
would be gone out of it, and how we should miss 
its kindly look, and how completely friendless I 
should be, if it were not for the new attachment 
I had found, when she woke, and smiling feebly 
upon me, asked if I wasn’t weary of standing 
over a sick bed. When I answered that I never 
wearted of doing anything for her, she drew my 
face down to her lips, and kissing me, told me 
she did not know what she should have done in 
this long illness, but for her little girl. 

“Tt was bread cast upon the waters, when you 
took the motherless child home, wasn’t it, auntie ?”’ 
said I. 

“ Yes, indeed it was!” she answered, “and it 
has returned me fourfold. But isn’t it most time 
for Edward ?”’ 

“In an hour, if the coach comes in season,” I 


“Then go out and walk in the garden to rest 
yourself, dear, and you can send Jane to sit by 
me. Top lock very ind, end yess 
all your strength, my child.” 

I kissed oe for any allusion to her 


approaching change always brought the tears. 
Then summoning Jane, I went out across the 
piazza and down by the lake side. Though it 
was rather past the first of September, the weather 
was very sultry, and the landscape had all the 
appearance of midsummer. Great battlements 
of fleecy clouds lay motionless in the sky, looking 
down at their shadows ia the lake, undisturbed 
by aripple; the trees were motionless, even the 
aspen leaves had forgotten to flutter; there was 
no sound but the chirp of a cricket, and the hol- 
low bubble of the little underground brook that 
flowed across our garden. 

I sat down on the flat stone, beneath the old 
pine tree by the lake side, and thought of the 
great change that was coming to our household. 
An orphan, without kin or intimate friends, 
and dependent for love and protection upon the 
noble-hearted woman who had taken me when an 
infant from my dying mother’s arms, and cherish- 
ed me from that time, as her own, I might well 
look with dread upon the event which was to take 
her from me. But for one thing, I should be 
utterly friendless, for her only son had always 
misunderstood and disliked me, and was. not 
very likely to change his opinion and feelings 
now. I had little to expect from him, but O! 


how much from that other one whose image was, 


seldom absent from my mind, even in its most 
sorrowful moods. 

How selfish we are! Even then, I could 
think with a joyous thrill of my lover, and forget 
the approaching death of my benefactress, and 
the sorrow of her only child, in my anticipated 
happiness. 

“ A copper for your thoughts, my lady!” —. 

The voice brought the blood to my cheek, and 
I started up from the rock, and stammered out 


that I had been thinking of Mrs. Ransome, and 


how soon we should lose her. 

“No you wasn’t thinking of her at all!” he 
said. ‘ Your miad was on something pleasanter 
than that, Louise. Now confess that you were 
thinking of me.” 

I tried to say that he should not be so vain as 
to imagine me thinking of nothing but him, but 
he stopped my moath playfully, and making me 
sitdown again, put his arm round me, though I 
begged him to consider that some one might be 


“ Let them look, if they wish!” he exclaimed. 
“Tf a man can’t put his arm round his betrothed 
wife, it’s a pity. Butnow, Lou, you were think- 
ing of me, wasn’t you ?”’ he asked, looking mis- 
chievously into my face. 

“ No matter whether I was or not,” I answered. 
“ What made you think so?” 
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“or the best reason in the world. That I 


am always thinking and dreaming of you,” he 


answered. 

I drew a little closer to him. He Would soon 
be all I had in the world. Yor a while we locked 
‘out on the lake, while he played abstractedly with 
‘the rings on my finger. 

“ How old is this son of Mrs. Ransome who is 
coming home ?” he asked, suddenly. 

« Nearly thirty,” I told him. 

* And is he handsome, and talented, and in- 
teresting, and all that ?” he asked. 

I smiled a little, for I saw the drift of his in- 

too sure of me. 

“ Yes,” Tanswered, “ Mr. called 
finé-looking, and very attractive, though he could 
be rather disagreeable, when he wished to be.” 

* How long has he been from home ?” 

* Nearly all the time since he was of age,” I 
answered. He had been at college, and then 
~ went to Europe for a tour, which he prolonged 
very much. He had been away now for three 
years, travelling in South America and California. 

“I suppose you were always great friends ¢”’ 
he asked, looking earnestly at me. 

- Tiaughed at him, when I asked if he didn’t 
‘think brother and sister should be friends. _ 

“ Nonsense!” he cried. “He’s no more your 
brother than I am, Louise ; and the fact is, I’m 
rather afraid of this paragon. When he comes 
home, and you are taking care of the old woman 
together, I’ve a suspicion that my game will all 
up.” 

“ Please not to call her the old woman, Manu- 
tice,” I said. 

“I beg your pardon, dear. I'll say anything 
you wish, but you see, I’m jealous of everybody 
- youlove. You wont grow to love him better than 
me, will you, Louise?” 

I looked at him in a way he understood, for he 
‘kissed me and said he knew I wouldn’t, only 
- when a man loved, he was always afraid of losing 
his idol. And then I told him how Edward 
Ransome had been jealous of me when his 
‘mother first brought me home, a little baby ; how 
_ the had always quarrelled with me when a boy, 
~ because his mother ought not to love anybody 
- but him, and how, since he had been a man, he 
had treated me with coldness, and seemed always 
to be suspicious of me. That re-assured him, 
and very charitably hoping that we might hate 
each other cordially, for which I boxed his ears, 
he talked of the time when he should be in busi- 
ness, and would come to take me home with him. 
‘He was going into business with his father the 
next year, and his health was now so well estab- 
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lished, that he might do so much earlier than he 
had intended. In the mean time, I was to write 
very often, and to be sure that I loved him 
always. As for him, there was no fear of his 
forgetting. All the danger was of my being 
fickle, as women too often were. 

I scolded him for such an ungallant assertion, 
and getting away with difficulty, went in to Mrs.. 
Ransome. She was sleeping again, and I be- 
thought myself that Mr. Edward’s chamber had 
no flowers in it, as it always used to have when 
he came home. So hastily gathering some, I 
filled the vases on the mantel and bureau, and 
putting a little glass with one rose and some 
geraniums in it on the dressing-table, I laid his 
new dressing-gown on the easy chair, put the 
slippers we had worked before it, and half-closing 
the blinds, went down and sent Jane to carry up 
some iced water on a tray, with glasses. 

By the time that I had given the invalid her 
medicine, and smoothed back her hair, and bathed 
her hands, the coach drove up to the end of the 
avenue, and I heard Mr. Edward’s quick step on 
the gravel walk. Iwas so afraid of her being 
agitated, that I went ont hastily, and met him on 
the portico. He scarcely noticed me, except to 
ask for his mother, but I expected nothing better 
and didn’t care. 

“ How is she?” he asked, in a trembling voice. 

** She is comfortable, but you must remember 
that she cannot bear much, Mr. Ransome. You 
must be calm.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” he said, impatiently, but 
he went in quite calmly. I saw him fall on his 
knees by ber bedside, and put his arms round 
her, and I closed the door softly, and went out to 
see that his supper was prepared. I went to the 
door once or twice, and heard them talking, and 
sobbing sometimes, so I began to be afraid of the 
excitement for her, and at length I went in, and 
begging pardon for the intrusion, told Mr. Kgiward 
that his supper was ready, and that his mother 
ought to rest a while now. He started up im- 
petuously, 

“ By what right do you interfere ?”’ he said. 

“My son! Edward, she knows best,” Mrs. 
Ransome said, feebly, very much distressed. 

I looked firmly in his face. ‘ Your mother has 
bat little strength, Mr. Ransome,” I said, “and I 
wish to keep her for you as long as possible. If 
you reflect a moment, you will see that I am rea- 
sonable. If you wish to keep her long and make 
her happy, you must control yourself.” — 

He seemed to be ashamed of his anger, and 
held out his hand to me. 

“ You must excuse for very 


weary and unhappy,” he said. ‘ 
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' took his hand cordially, “ It’s of no conse- 
quence about me,” I answered. “ When you 
«have some tea, and are rested, you will feel bet- 
ter, and then you can take my place by your 
mother, only you must not talk much to-night.” 
_ Mrs. Ransome did not require much attention 
during the evening, as I wheeled a sofa up by the 
bedside, and put some pillows upon it, and leav- 
ing the mother and son together, crept out into 
the garden to meet Maurice, who always came for 
a few moments to see me there, after my charge 
had fallen into her first evening nap. He was 
waiting in the avenue for me, and without speak- 
ing, drew my arm within his, and led the way to 
the summer-house. When we were seated, he 
told me that he had just received a letter, calling 
him home immediately, to take charge of his 
' father’s business, while he went to Earope to settle 
some unexpected difficulty. I knew that he 
‘must go before long, but I .was in no state of 
mind to bear so sudden a departure (for he was 
to go in the morning), and forgetting all my 
pride, clang round his neck, weeping, and begging 
him not to go. It was very unreasonable, but it 
pleased him to see that he was so necessary to 
me, and holding me closely in his arms, he called 
me fond names, promising to love me always, and 
to come for me at the first opportunity, when we 
would be married, and have no more partings or 
trouble. We spent an hour or two, as lovers 
usually do, when they part to be separated by a 
wide distance, and with one long embrace, and a 
promise to be true to one another, we parted at 
the garden door, and I stood watching to see his 
‘figure in the moonlight, and then to listen to his 
footsteps until I could not distinguish them from 
the bubble of the brook. 

It was fortunate for me that the sick-room was 
partially darkened, for my face was swollen with 
weeping, and in spite of my best efforts, a great 
gush of tears would come every little while. But 
the next day Mrs. Ransome discovered that I was 
in trouble, and I told her the cause, lest she 
should think it was on account of her son’s treat- 
ment. Mr. Edward was out in the garden when 
I told her, and she drew my swollen face down 
by hers on the pillow, and gently smoothed my 
hair, calling me her dear child, and telling me 
where I must always look for consolation in all 
my troubles. Her son came in while I lay there, 
and I went out immediately. I think he must 
‘have said something about it, for I heard her say : 
“ Poor child !’’ she is having her first sorrow.” 
And then hé asked her some questions, and she 
answered them in a low voice, and I heard him 
say, “ what a pity!” and then I went up stairs 
lest I should hear something they did not intend 


‘Ishould. After that, though Mr. Edward 
ed to like me no better, he treated me 


had always done, out of considera tion for her 
feelings. Perhaps an interview we had one even- 
ing, shortly after his arrival, had something to do 
‘with it. He had said something to me that.she 
noticed that morning, and just at sunset I met 
him in the back garden, going down to the lake. 
So I stood still in the path before him, and asked 
him to listen to me a moment. He opened his 
eyes rather wide, and bowed without saying any- 
thing, and I just plainly said, that unpleasant as 
it was for him to know it, his mother had mach 
affection for me, and was wounded at any 

tom of misunderstanding between us. sere 4 
didn’t care how he treated me when we were 
alone, he might be as haughty, or as rade as he 
pleased ; but I wished for his mother’s sake, that 
he would put some restraint upon his feelings in 
her presence, and we would try to keep up an 
appearance of friendship, that there might be 
nothing to trouble her last days. 

He looked very mach astonished, and 

he had something new to think of; but from that 
mother’s room, and I think really thought better 
of me than before. 

Bat I cared nothing for his feelings or acts, as 
long as my benefaetress seemed so comfortabl 


Those letters were my delight. slept with 
them beneath my pillow, taking them out to kiss, 
when I waked, how I read them again and again, 
never wearying of the fond expressions in them 
any girl who has given her whole heart away, 
and has no doubt of the future, can tell. I was 


happy in spite of absence and constant anxiety. 


But Mrs. Ransome began to fail towards the 
close of October, and on the very last evening of 
the month, called us round the bed to give her 
last commands. She called us her dear children, 
and begged us to be united ds brother and sister 
for her sake. She told her son that I had been a 
most faithful, tender deughter to ber, ever singe 
my childhood, an inexpressible comfort to her in 
ther hours of sickness, and begged him to bes 
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| was very noble-hearted and kind to évery one 
against whom he had no prejudice, and impetuous 
as he was, would not willingly have trodden ona 
worm. 
The weather remained fine for several weeks, 
and Mrs. Ransome appeared better, and in excel- 
| lent spirits. Her som was almost always by her 
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| me such a long, loving letter from Maurice. ' 
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friend and protector to me whenever I should 
need one, and she asked me to remember if her 
son shouldbe in trouble and need a friend, that 
he was the darling and pride of her heart, and 
that any kindness done to him, was a kindness to 
her, even though she should be in her grave. 
She said some other things to us, and then she 
slept a while, and her senses wandered until the 
next morning, when she died so softly that we 
‘did not know when she went. 

I never saw a man more stupified with grief 
than Mr. Edward was. Even though he had ex- 
pected her death, it seemed to fallupon him with 
a sudden shock. He would sit by her after she 
was dressed forthe grave; he could hardly be got 
away from the coffin when she was buried ; and I 
had to go at midnight, in the chilly November 
nights, to lead him away from the grave. When 
he grew somewhat more composed, the will was 
opened in our presence, and to my surprise, I 
_ ‘was named as an equal heir with him, to his 
mother’s large property. I don’t know whether 
he was aware of this fact before, for he exhibited 
no surprise ; but I was unwilling it should remain 
so. Isaid firmly that I only wished for enough 
to live simply upon, in the cottage where my 
benefactress had died; that however much she 
might have loved me, I had not the rights of a 
daughter, and I should give all the bulk of my 
property to her son, who was the heir. 

Mr. Edward seemed surprised out of his sor- 
row for a while, and joined the notary in request- 
ing me not to do so rash a thing without reflection. 
And he added that his mother had an undoubted 
right to dispose of her property as she chose, and 
that he had so much respect.for her memory, 
that he did not wish to alter any decision of her’s. 
But I said she had done thus, to let the world 
know she considered me as achild, and not a 
dependent, and that I was quite sure that if she 
were living, she would approve of my resolution. 
When they found me determined, they gave up, 
and the will was drawn and signed, conveying a 
large property from me. What did I care for 
wealth? I had youth, health, and my darling 
Maurice. Surely these were sufficient for me! 

I wrote to Maurice, telling him all the particu- 
lars, and waited anxiously for an answer, for I 

a little praise for my honesty. I thought 
it would be so I did not hear for nearly a 
fortnight, and then Mr. Edward brought me home 
@ letter. I went to my chamber, and broke the 
- seal with a smile on my lips, for I could almost 
hear Maurice call me “dear little simpleton,” or 
his “foolish little pet,” as he had done so often. 
‘How my very heart sank as I read! The letter 
was short and stern, reproving me for doing 80 
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foolish a thing withont once consulting him, and 
saying that I had alienated much of his regard, 
by taking such an extraordinary step. My spirit 
rose against the injustice of his reproof, but my 
heart was deeply wounded, and I shed bitterer 
tears than ever I wept before. 

It was near tea-time, and I had to bathe my 
eyes and go down to the table. Mr. Edward 
darted a quick glance at meas I went in, but 
seemed engrossed in his papers, and said nothing 
more during the meal. As soon as possible I 
crept away and went to her grave. It was cold 
there, but it comforted me to lay my head where 
her’s had been put, and wept silently, for I could 
not help thinking that my lover had not shown 
the noble spirit I had worshipped in him, think- 
ing him all I had wished for, and dreamed of in 
my romantic girlhood, and I was deeply and 
bitterly disappointed. I did not know that any 
one was near, until Mr. Edward took hold of me 
and lifted me up, drawing my arm through his, 
and going into the house with me. 

“ This is very dangerous, Louise,” he said, 
calling me by that name for the first time, “ you 
will make yourself sick in this way. Now let me 
speak of your affairs for a moment, and we wont 
talk of them again. Your friend does not approve 
your action in relation to my mother’s will. I 
knew he would not. Now it was my mother’s 
wish that her legacy should be settled upon you 
and your children, and if you consent it shall be 
so now. I should not wish her property and 
home to go into the possession of a stranger, but 
you have been very kind to her, and I don’t 
wish that your happiness should be sacrificed 
through any mistaken sense of honor.” 

My spirit rose at his words. “ It is no mistaken 
sense of honor!” I exclaimed. “It is a simple 
act of justice. I owe everything to your mother, 
a thousand times more kindness than I can ever 
repay, and I have no right to anything here. I 
am only an alien, as you have often told me, 
Mr. Ransome.” , 

“TI beg your pardon for it now,” he said. 

“ You need not,” I answered. “It was noth- 
ing but the truth, and I have always feltit. I wish 
to retain this little place, because it was hers and 
she loved it, and I keep enough to prevent my 
suffering ever, for I know that she would not 


have wished me to be penniless. Anything 
more would be encroaching on your inheritance, 
which I am too independent, and too honest, I 


hope, to do. You are very kind to make the 
offer you do. It is like her, and like you, but I 
would break my heart a thousand times before I 
would take a cent of it.” 

He looked very earnestly at me. “You have 
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the right spirit,” he said, “ but there are few in the 
world who feel so. What if this sense of honor 
comes in competition with best hopes ?” © 

“Letit come!” I said. “I will have a good 
conscience, if I haven’t a friend in the world.” 

“You will always have a friend while I live,” 
he said, gently. “ You must not forget that my 
mother requested that, and I wish to fulfil her 
commands entirely: I am going away for a 
year, and in the mean time, I wish you to let me 
know if there is any emergency needing my 
presence, and to call upon my agent when you 
are out offunds. You will not refuse to do that ?” 

I said that I would not, and asked when he 
was going. It was the very next day, so I made 
what little preparation was necessary, and bade’ 
him good-by, too much absorbed in my own sor- 
row to care for his coming or going. 

I did not hear from Maurice for nearly three 
weeks, though I wrote twice after the receipt of 
his letter, and I suffered an agony of fear and 
sorrow, in that time. At length a letter came, a 
very kind, affectionate one, though not like the 
others, but I comforted myself with the thought 
that his anger was wearing away, and that we 
should be united again. I wrote at once, telling 
him how lonely I was, and asking him to let me 
hear as often as possible, for it was my only con- 
solation ; but nearly three weeks elapsed again 
before I heard, for which delay he pleaded business 
as anexcuse. At length he wrote only once in a 
month, and the letters grew colder and colder, 
and in the spring ceased altogether. It was then 
that I had expected him to visit me, and for 
some time I watched daily with an ever-increasing 
fear and despair at my heart, for he was my all, 
and I had poured out my whole heart upon him. 

When I had nearly given up all hope of seeing 
or hearing from him, I received a letter from Mr. 
Edward, announcing that he should visit me for 
afew days before sailing for Europe. It was 
necessary for me to exert myself and rise out of 
the despondency and listlessness of my life, and 


I succeeded partially, though Mr. Edward seemed 
very much shocked at my appearance, and said 
that I looked ten years older than when he saw 
me last. I said that I had been sick, which was 
true, and there the subject was dropped, though 
I think he wished to say something to me, but 
dared not. 

One evening he brought me home a daily 
paper, and on opening it, the first thing I noticed 
was Maurice’s marriage. I was standing in the 
bow-window, and Mr. Edward saw my face 
change, and caught me just as I was falling. It 
was a long time before I was conscious, and then 
he was rubbing my hands, while the housekeeper 


bathed my face. I heard her tell him that my 
heart had been breaking for ever so many months, 
and I heard him say, “ Poorchild t how she must 
‘have suffered!’ And then I opened my eyes 
and tried to rise. Mr. Edward helped me toa 
chair, very tenderly, and waited upon me as 
though I had been a baby. It put me in mind 
of his mother’s way, and then tears came fast 
when I thought how much I needed her now. 
But after a night’s meditation I was calmer. 
The blow had struck deeply, but I knew now. 
that all hope was past, and I made a great effort, 
and resolved to be mistress of myself from that 
day. Mr. Edward talked with me very kindly, 
and even offered to give up his projected tour if 
his presence could do me any good, but I would! 
not hear of it. Time, and my own sense of tight’ 
and self-respect were all that could heal the 
wound, and I parted very kindly from him, and 
entered upon my lonely life. A widowhood in 
heart, if not in fact. 

Time is the best physician for spiritual diseases, 
and his ministrations are so unobtrusive and un- 
suspected that the cure is all the surer. In six 
months, though the wound festered still, I could 
think how foolishly I had laid my heart open to: 
it, and could despise the one who dealt the blow. 
In one year I could not have received his love 
again, for all the wealth of the Indies, and was 
growing contented, and even happy, in my 
studies and various employments. In a year 
more I was busy and hopeful, interested in plans 
of charity, of study, and of self-improvement; 
growing young and strong again, and when four 
years had passed, I wasall the better and stronger 
woman for my disappointment, with no sting in 
my heart, and no distrust in the warm professions 
of friendship and devotion that I received from 
my circle of friends and admirers. 

Ionly heard from Mr. Edward at rare intervals, 
for he was either wandering in distant provinces, 
or leading a gay life in the capitals, and had 
little opportunity to think of me. Nearly four 
years after his departure, when I had not received 
a letter for several months, he wrote to me from 
Liverpool, that he was very sick, almost too 
much so to travel, but should be at home in the 


course of the summer, and begged me to receive - 


him under my roof, to care for him a little while, 
and then lay him by his mother. 

1 was greatly shocked, and waited anxiously 
for some other news from him, but two months 
passed without a word. At length I received s 
letter from a physician in Philadelphia, saying 
that Mr. Ransome was under his charge, and 
would probably never be able to proceed any 
farther, and wished him to announce the fact to 
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me. Isat antil deep into the night, thinking of 
my benefaetress, and of her only child dying 
there among strangers, with no kind hand to 
bathe his head, or bring his draughts to him, or 
sit by him through the long nights when he must 
tess wearily on his pillow, and long for the 
thother who, when she lived, hardly allowed the 
wind to blow on him, and my resolution was taken. 

Hastily packing a few things, I snatched a 
little sleep just before the day was dawning, 
and then leaving ample directions with my 
faithfal girl, I started for the city. It was 
eleven o’clock when I reached the office of our 
lawyer, and the clerk said he was out, and would 
start for Philadelphia that afternoon to see a 
ffiend. I went directly to his house, where I 
found him, and after some argument about his 
being able to find the best of nurses, and leaving 
Mr. Ransome in good hands, I obtained his con- 
sent that I should accompany him. We started 
immediately after dinner, and as there were no 
rails at that time, we had a long, tedious journey, 
and were almost exhausted before we reached the 
hotel where Mr. Edward was stopping. 

It was late in the afternoon when we arrived, 
and I only waited to wash, and take a little hot 
tea, before I requested to see the sick man. The 
waiter had told him that some friends had arrived, 
without saying that one was a lady, and when I 
entered the room with Mr. Andrews, the twilight 
‘was so deep that he did not know me. 

“ Here is another friend who could not be per- 
suaded to stay at home,” said Mr. Andrews. 

I held out my hand to the invalid, “You 
have a welcome to give your mother’s protege, 
have you not, Mr. Ransome?” I asked. 

“ Miss Henshaw! is it possible that you have 
taken so much trouble to come and see me ?” he 
said, faintly, stretching out his hand. 

* Did you think I would leave your mother’s 
son to the care of strangers?” I asked. 

“You were always kind, and you loved my 
mother too,” he said. “I am glad to see you. 
It is pleasant to hear a friendly voice again.” 

He tried to reach some water, and I gave it to 
him, adjusting his pillows when he sank back, 
and bathing his forehead, which was very hot. 

- Ah, that seems like old times; that seems 
like my mother,” he said, with a sigh. 

We spent a part of the night in his room, and 
then I went to my room until the morning. 
When I went to see him after breakfast, he was 
looking very sick, and seemed exhausted, and I 
knew that he had not had the attention he needed. 
Thad seen the physician when he went out, and 
heard his decision that his patient could not pos- 
sibly live, and was glad to find Mr. Edward alone. 
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I could not help starting when I saw his face 
by daylight, and he noticed it. 

“You find me much changed,” he said, “ but 
I suppose there will be a greater change yet. 
You are improved mach from what you were 
when I saw you last, though,” he added. “You 
don’t look a day older than when I went home to 
see my mother die.” 

“I am well and very happy,” I answered, 
“but I wish to say something to you while we are 
alone, if you can bear any excitement. Shall I 
say it?” 

“ Say anything you please,” he answered, turn- 
ing languidly on his pillow. 

I sat down where he could not see my face. 
“You remember the charge your mother gave 
me on her death-bed?” I said. “ You have not 
needed my services before, but now the time has 
come when I can repay something of the great 
debt Lowe her. You need a faithful friend now, 
and with God’s blessing I mean to be that friend 
to you, if you will permit me.” 

He tried to see my face, and stretched out his 
hand towards me. “Thank you a thousand 
times for your goodness!” he said, with much. 
feeling. ‘‘I never did you justice, and since I 
have been lying on a sick bed, I have thought 
much of it, and wished to ask your forgiveness.” 

“ We wont speak of those old things now,’ I 
answered. “ You have been very generous to 
me, and I have nothing to forgive. But what I 
wish to say is this. You say that yon have no 
hope of recovery, and the physician says 80 too; 
You need a constant watchfulness and care, such 
as no one can give you. You must pass some 
miserable hours.” 

He sighed deeply. “I do lie awake, thinking 
of my mother, and wishing she were here to 
nurse me,” he said. 

I spoke as quickly as possible. “No one but 
a wife can give you such care. Will you give 
me a right to nurse you, and be with you always, 
a wife’s right, Mr. Ransome ?” 

He rose up on his pillow and looked at me in 
astonishment. “Are you in earnest?” he -ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You, so fresh and healthy, to tie 
yourself to a dying man like me! Impossible!’ 

My face burned, and my eye sank under the 
piercing glance of his, but I would not give pp my 
point. “I know itis unmaidenly for me to offer 
myself thus,” I said, “but it is’ the only way in 
which you can be nursed as you ought, and I 
cannot bear to think of heronly child lying neglect- 
ed, or wanting anything, while I have health and 
strength. I have set my heart on this thing. 
You wont refuse me 

_ “I ought not to accept such a sacrifice. It 
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would not be honorable,” he said, in a low voice. 
“I might live a long time, Louisa, and you 
would be tied to my sick bed, when you should 
be enjoying your youth and health. No, it 
would not be right,” he added, sinking back on 
his pillow with a sigh. .“I have enjoyed my 
share of life’s blessings. Ihave had the foam, 
and now I must drink the dregs.” 

“T beseech you to consent !’’ I cried, touched 
deeply by his desponding tone. “I know that 
you will not repent it, and I am sure I shall not. 
You will not refuse me again, will you?” 

I wept as‘I spoke, and stood up by his side, 
in my earnestness, for I thought of nothing but 
my dear, lost friend, and her dying charge to me 
to be a friend to her only child. 

He took my hand and looked very earnestly in 
my face a moment. “I don’tknow that I ought 

to resign this last blessing, when it waits for my 
acceptance,” he said, more to himself than to me. 
“No, Louisa, if you will persist in sacrificing 
yourself, I will not refuse you.” 

I thanked him, with a light heart, and went to 
find Mr. Andrews. I never saw a man more as- 
tonished than he was, and for a time he absolutely 
refused to listen to my arguments. But with 
much pleading, and a resolution as strong as his, 
I won him over, and that very afternoon we were 
married. There was but one more thing to be 
settled. I would not have my husband think that 
I had married him for any pecunjary advantage, 
and no one else should be able to accuse me of 
such a thing. He had already made a will, giv- 
ing me the bulk of his property, thinking, as he 
told me, that I could make a better use of it than 
any one else ; but I burnt itgnyself before them 
all, and the next day I had another drawn, in 
which I was only named for a small legacy. It 
was of no use for them to reason or persuade. I 
was determined, and [had my way. From that 
time I had no thought but to make my husband 
comfortable. My husband! How strange it 
seemed to me know that I was awife! Icould 
scarcely realize it when the excitement was over, 
and our friend had gone home and left me to the 
quiet,monotonous duties of the sick room. I would 
often close my eyes while he was sleeping, and 
wonder if it was not all a dream, and I still at 
my country home, quiet Louisa Henshaw, with 
my books and pets. He, too, seemed to feel as 
strange in the new position of things as I. Often 
when I had watched through the night with him, 
has he taken my hand, and asked if I did not 
repent of my marriage, He seemed to be con- 
tinually troubled lest I should regret that. 

But I never did regret it, for 9 moment, and 
the duties of my new life grew dearer to me, 


daily. I began, after 9 time, to feel the same 
fondness for thé sick man, that one feels for an 
infant. He was mine, and he was dependent 


upon me for every comfort, and I found no place 


80 pleasant as his sick room, no occupation so 
welcome as some little service for him. At first 


I had called him by the old names of Mr. Ran- 


some, and Mr. Edward, but it seemed so formal, 


that one day I asked him ifI should not call him 


Edward, as his mother had done. 


“T have been wishing that you would, but did 


not like to ask you,” he said, very much pleased, — 


and from that time I always called him by his 
name. It was so with other familiarities. I was 
very guarded for some time, treating him with all 
the old, distant respect of manner, but it was 
very hard to keep it up, when I lifted him back 


and forward, and bathed his face and hands, and 


sat by him so many hours while he was sleeping 
or waking. Gradually I fell into many of the 
affectionate familiarities of a wife, and instead of 
being repulsed, I was met gratefully, as though 


he had longed for some tenderness, and had not 


dared to ask for it. 
At last, he always stretched out his hand to 


take mine, when he was about to fall asleep, and _ 


slept hours with it held against his heart. Then 
he would draw my head down beside his upon 
the pillow, and smooth my hair until he wag 


weary, or lie talking or silent, with his arm thrown ’ 


round me. I went out every morning for a 


short walk, and always brought him in a bunch 
of fresh flowers, for he was passionately fond of 
them, and would weep over them sometimes 
when he was weak and nervous. One morning, 
we had been married three months,and the reserve 
was wearing away from us, I came in with my 
daily offering of flowers, and his face wore such 
a happy, bright expression, as I entered, that I 
went up to him and parting the hair on his fore- 
head, stooped down to kiss it. I had neverdone 
so before, and as my lips pressed his brow, I was 
almost sorry, fearing he might not like it; but to 
my surprise he threw his arms round me, and 
pressing his lips to mine, held me there a moment, 
whispering, “God bless you, my dear wife!” 
How precious those words were to me ! 

The winter wore away without any change for 
the worse, and when the warm spring days came, 
he was so much better that I took him out ina 
carriage sometimes, sitting with his head lying 
on my shoulder, and he could bear to sit up for 


an hour ata time, while I sat at his feet, reading 


or talking to him. He seemed to be entirely 


happy then, for he was free from pain, and his 


face used to wear a look of perfect contentment. 
When the summer came, we took a small house 
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in the suburbs, where I tended him into such a 
state of health, that he was not obliged to lie 
down at all through the day, and could even take 
long walks with me into the fields, and work in 
the garden for hours together. The physician 
said another winter would develop the disease 
more fully, but distrusting the advice, I urged 
my husband to consult another, who gave him 
strong hopes of ultimate recovery, and advised 
ug to seek a warmer climate, on the approach of 
cold weather. After some consultation, we de- 
cided on staying in New Orleans, where my 
husband had some acquaintances, and by the 
first of November were settled there, taking a 
house that we might be able to live more as we 
had been accustomed. Very soon we had plenty 

* of company, and as my husband’s health grew 
better instead of worse, we went out often, for he 
said I had been housed already too much, forone 
80 young as I. 

But as this season passed, the tender inter- 
course that had made the sick room so pleasant 
to me, and endeared my husband so strongly to 
‘me, gradually gave place to the polite, almost 
formal attentions of the society we moved among. 
I could not tell when the first coolness began 

ebetween us, but it grew more and more, and by 
spring, although we were kind and attentive to 
one another, there was no fondness, no sign of 
tenderness ever displayed, no endearing word 
spoken. I reffected much about it, and tried to 
imagine wherein I had offended him, if indeed he 
was offended, which I could scarcely think, for 
his manner to me was exceedingly gentle and 
respectful, and as watchful of my comfort, as ever. 

Finally a dreadful thought crept into my heart, 
and grew stronger there. My husband’s affection 
had been only a sick room weakness, mingled 
with gratitude, and now that he was well and 
strong again, he wearied of me, and wished him 
self free. He was very proud, and it must chafe 
him to be bound to his mother’s dependant, when 
so many beautiful women would be proud to wed 
him; no doubt he would as willingly have died, 
as have a wife who forced herself upon him, con- 
stantly by his side. The thought was agony, 
bat I cherished it day and night, drawing more 
and more within myself, and shunning my hus- 
band whenever I decently could. As for him, he 
seamed to regulate his conduct exactly by mine, 
and to indulge my wish to be absent from him, 
for I only saw him at table, and in the evening. 

Early in June we came home to the little cot- 
tage from which we had been absent so long, and 
were soon surrounded by a circle of friends, who 
left us to ourselves but very little for the first few 
weeks. As the summer heats came on, however, 
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our house was empty of company, and we were 
thrown on ourown resources again. How drearily 
that time passed to me! How hard I strove to 
be calm and self-possessed, to hide the sorrow 
that was eating into my heart, hourly, to treat 
my husband with the attention due him, without 
disgusting him with any show of yearning love. 

I lived in a constant excitement, and my frame 
showed and felt the effects. I grew pale and 
thin ; could scarcely walk any distance without fal- 
tering, and had no appetite for the tempting viands 
that my faithful Jane prepared forme. My hus- 
band asked me several times if ¥ were not sick, 
or if he should not consult a physician, but I 
always answered that it was the heat, and I should 
be better. At last, after long reftection, and see- 
ing that my husband grew more and more de- 
pressed, and seeméd uneasy in my presence, I 
resolved that I would offer to leave him, and thus 
make him as free as he could be. At least if he 
must be bound to me, heshould not be compelled 
to endure my presence. 

I came to this conelusion one evening after 
tea, while I was sitting by the lake side, and I 
went directly up to his chamber where I knew he 
was, for I dared not step to think, lest my courage 
should fail. I tapped softly at the door, and he 
bade me come in, supposing it was a servant, but 
rose at once when he saw who it was, and setting 
a chair, asked me to be seated. I sat down and 
told my businesseat once, without faltering, for I 
had worked myself up to a sort of desperate hard- 
ness, I said that when I had forced myself upon 
him, I had thought him dying, and had taken the 
step out of deep gratitude and affection for his 
mother. That now M did not need me any more, 
and that I was sensible of my unsuitableness to 
be his wife, being only a plain girl, and his 
mother’s dependant. That I regretted deeply 
my inability to make him as free as before, but 
would do all I could, and then I requested per- 
mission to go away, west or south, anywhere, 
it mattered but little where, so thaf“we shoulé be 
separated. I spoke rapidly, lest my strength 
should fail, and he sat listening, with his hand 
over his face. ‘hen he got up without speaking, 
and began walking the floor quite fast. I got up 
also, for I could not stay there with him long and 
not betray my suffering, and hurrying to go out, 
asked if I had his permission. He came towards 
me and looked in my face a moment, and then 
he held out his hand. 

“ You have suffered very much before asking 
this, Louisa,” he said, in a choking voice. “‘ For- 


give me for making you miserable,and since I could 
not die free in 


any way you wish.” 
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- I took his hand, and could not help pressing 
my forehead and lips to it, but he drew it away 
with some passionate exclamation I did not un- 
derstand; and walked to the window. I begged 
his pardon for the liberty and went out. I went 
down into the little parlor beneath his room, and 
threw myself on the floor beside the open window. 
I felt as though I should die. 

How long I lay there I know not, for such suf- 
fering takes no note of time ; but at length I heard 
some one coming slowly down stairs, and I knew 
it was’ my husband’s step, and lay breathless, 
lest he should see or hear me as he passed. He 
stopped as he crossed the hall, and then came 
towards me. I suppose he saw my white dress. 

“Louisa!” he said, stooping down and taking 
my hand. “Louisa, are you asleep here ?” 

“No,” Isaid, “I was only tired and lay down 
to rest.”’ 

“You are ill then, certainly,” he said, in an 
anxious tone, putting his arm round me as I rose, 
for I staggered and reached out my hand to sup- 
port myself. Ifhe had been cold or stern I could 
have gone away then and made no sign, but he 
supported me so kindly and tenderly, his voice 
was so gentle, his breath so near my cheek, that 
I could hold out no longer. I could die there, 
but I could not leave him. Throwing my arms 
round his neck, I clung to him, with my cheek 
on my shoulder, my breath coming fast between 
sobs and broken words of love, that I could no 
more have prevented than I could have, stopped 
breathing. He held me closely to him, and I 
felt that his heart beat hard and fast. 

“ Louisa,” at length he whispered, “ what is 
it? Tell me what troubles you so, child.” 

“Tt is hard leaving you. It is like death!” I 
said. All my pride was swept away before the 
great sorrow of parting. 

“Do you love me as much as that ?” he asked. 

“ Better than all the world!” I cried, looking 
up into his face, for there was something in his 
manner that gave me hope.* There was a smile 
on his lips, and a glad light in hiseyes. I could 
see that, even by the starlight. 

“Is it indeed so, Louisa? say it again,” he said. 

“T love you so that I cannot live without you.” 

“And I you, my darling, my darling!” he 
whispered, winding his arms about me fondly. 
“Will you go away into some quiet place out of 
the way now?” he asked, at length. 

“Yes, when you will send me,” I answered. 
“TI was only going to please you.” 

“ And you are not tired of me, Louisa ?” 

“No! but I thought you were of me.” 

“ What a blind little thing you have been!” 
he said, smiling. “Couldn’t you see that I wor- 


shipped you, all the time? See!” he exclaimed, 
drawing a ribbon I had lost from my neck out of 
his vest pocket, and kissing it. “That is the 
thousand and first time, Louisa, but you may 
have it now, for I have something better. My 
precious wife! Did you think I could be parted 
from you? ‘There isn’t a place in the wide 
world but I would have found you init. If you 
had hated me I would have kept near you as long 
as you lived, if only to look at you sometimes, 
and hear you speak. I have lived on that fora 
year, when I had no other hope. O, if I had 
known that you loved me!” 

He was the same impetuous Edward Ransome 
of old times; the boy who had hated, the man 
who had scorned me, the husband whom I had 
won so entirely. He was mine, heart and soul, I 
loved him, and I was content 


NAPOLEON’S DISCONTENT. 


“T have come too late,” said Napoleon; “men 
are now too clear-sighted ; there is no longer any- 
thing grand to be done.” ‘* What! sire,” said 
Decres. “To me destiny seems brilliant 
enough. What could be more grand than to 
occupy the first throne in the world after having 
been nothing but an artillery officer.” ‘‘ Yes, 
Napoleon answered, “ my career is a fing one, I 
admit. Ihave made a pote way for myself, 
but how different it would have been in antiquity ! 
Look at Alexander after conquering Asia, and 
declaring himself to be the son of Jove—why, 
with the exception of Olympias, and Aristotle, 
and a few pedants of Athens, all the world be- 
lieved it. But as for me, if I were to announce 
myself to-day to be the son of the eternal Father, 
and were to return him public thanks for that 
title, there is not a fishwoman, who would not 
hiss as I went by. People know too much; there 
is no | grand to be done.”— 
Memoirs of Marmont. 


AN ACCOMMODATING WIFE, 

It is said that Lady Gage, the wife of the first 
baronet, Sir John, when first a widow was only 
seventeen, beautiful and rich; she was courted 
by her three husbands, Sir George Frenchard, 
Sir John Gage, and Sir William Hervey, at the 
same time; and to appease a quarrel that had 
arisen respecting her between them, she threaten- 
ed her everlasting displeasure to the first that 

for neither, ancing their i 
their fears, stilled their 
other ; adding, good-humoredly, that ifthey would 


keep the and have patience, she would have 
them all in their turns; which, singularly enough, 
did happen.— Spectator. 


Polite manners may have no kin with genuine 
feeling, while this and an uncouth bearing may 
spring from the same origin, ‘Thus plants, ap- 
parently alike, may be in nature most dissimilar, 
and the lordly palm and the blade of grass are 
of one family, 
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BY MRS. R. T. ELDREDGE. 


There is a charm in the still twilight hour, 
It holds me captive in its wondrous power ; 
I know not why heaven seems 80 very near, 
When the bright star-gems in the sky appear. 


At twilight hour all care is lulled to rest, 

And naught save joy pervades my weary breast, 
And every face I love then seems to wear 

A look as heavenly as a child at prayer. 


Do angels come from their bright home above, 

To cheer my spirit with their soothing leve? 

O what sweet music through my heart is stealing, 
It seems to touch each cord that thrills with feeling. 


O, glorious hour! when the pale queen of night 
Flings o’er the darkened scene her veil of light; 
Then whispered prayers are gently borne above, 
And heard and answered by a God of love. 


THE ESCAPE, 


BY WALTER 0. DANTON. 


Wuite cruising about the streets of Liverpool, 
some years ago, I chanced to fall in with a former 
shipmate, Ben Billings, a man of fifty odd years, 
endless odd experiences, and innumerable odd 
yarns. Having nothing to do, we agreed to help 
each other do it, and for the remainder of the 
day sailed in company. While backing and fill- 
ing about the town, we drifted down Great How- 
ard Street, which runs on a line with the docks, 
but some rods up the hill from them. Having 
reached a point nearly abreast Waterloo dock 
gate, Ben suddenly brought himself to anchor, 
and examined with much interest the walls of the 
French prison on the opposite side of the street. 
The prison consists of a number of low, dingy- 
looking brick buildings with grated windows, 
covering, perhaps, half an acre of ground—the 
whole being surrounded by a high, brick wall. 
Its name is derived from its being the place where 
hundreds of unforturiate prisoners of war passed 
years of hopeless captivity during the almost 
endless wars between Great Britain and France, 
at the close of the last, and the beginning of the 
present century. Since the fall of Napoleon, it 
has been used, I believe, as a sort of jail where 
smugglers and such like are hospitably taken in 
and done for at the queen’s expense. 

“ Well, Ben,” I said, after waiting a reason- 
able time for him to become familiar with the 
architecture of the place, “are we to moor here 
‘for the night, or shail we slip and run for a 
harbor ?” 


“Slip and ran, I reckon,” returned Ben, re- 


| suming his walk ; “though I wanted to have a 


look at the place to-day ; there was a time when. 
I didn’t feel so anxious to hang round the old trap.” 

“ How’s that? Have you ever been inside ?” 

* Been inside? of course I have. I was there 
a good bit as prisoner at large, and a shorter time 
caged up to await the execution of my sentence 
to be hanged.” » 

“The deuce you was!” I exclaimed, some- 
what startled by the reflection that I might have 
an escaped pirate or murderer by my side, 

**Q, you needn’t squirm,” said Ben; ‘‘it was 
in the year ’14 I was there.” 

“O, in war times! That alters the case.” 

“ Yes, in war times. There were five of us 
taken in a privateer’s boat off the mouth of the 
Channel, brought up to Liverpool, and chucked 
into that prison, together with two or three hun- 
dred other prisoners, French and American. We 
were of course put through the regular course of 
sprouts to which all captured American seamen 
were subjected—being coaxed, importuned and 
threatened, to induce us to join the British ser- 
vice. Failing to make traitors of us by this 
method, we were taken out of prison and senton 
board a line-of-battle ship, where for two months 
we played green and made Johnny Raws of our- 
selves—having to march the deck all day long, 
at every six feet being compelled to step over a 
rope three feet above the deck, andall the while 
with a tin pot slung round the neck of each, and 
a handspike shouldered musket fashion. 

“ After two months, came another spell of 
coaxing and threatening ; but as we all held out 
and refused to touch a rope in his majesty’s ser- 
vice, we were given up as impracticable, and 
once more sent back to prison, there to remain 
till the close of the war; and you may believe 
we prayed it might be soon, when we had for 
our companions in the place French prisoners 
who had not once been oytside the wall for over 
ten years, and a certainty that we should remain 
there as long unless peace came to relieve us. 
Having got through with our persecutions, we 
settled down as comfortably as circumstances 


would allow. Our treatment, on the whole, was . 


not so very bad, except that we were kept six 
upon four—that is, six men being compelled to 
submit on the regular rations for four. We were 
permitted the range of the yard and free comma- 
nication with each other, which served to kill the 
time, and lived for the most part on hope and 


poor whiskey, the former being manufactured in — 


large quantities withia the walls, while the latter 
was smuggled to us by friends on the better side 
of the gate, Buta prison is never very pleas- 


ant, under any circumstances, and one sniff of - 


TWILIGHT. 


sand sniffs of such as we had within. 

“Tt may have been six months, or so, from the 
time of our capture, that Bob Smith, a long, tall 
chap from Vermont, who had been a prisoner for 
a year or more, communicated to us five pri- 
vateers a plan for escape, which was no other 
than to muzzle the guard at the gate some fine 
morning, lock the gate behind us to prevent the 
others following, and so creating an alarm out- 
side, and then to set sail across the country in 
different directions, so that with the worst possi- 
ble luck, we flattered ourselves, two or three of 
us, at least, would be sure to get clear. We 
were careful not to let any others into our plot, 
for the atmosphere of a prison is cenducive to 
treachery, and half a dozen men were quite as 
many as could hope to leave the gate together 
without arousing the suspicions of passers-by. 

“ Tt was several weeks before circumstances at 
all favored the execution of this notable scheme ; 
but when, at length, fortune grinned at us, we 
fancied it was laughing all over her face, and 


-acting on a concerted signal, we made no bones 


of smashing the guard with the butt of his own 
musket, and of tipping the gate-keeper a men- 
doza under the chin that laid him out as straight 
as a handspike, when we hurriedly possessed our- 
selves of the key, opened the gate, slipped out, 
and shot back the bolt from the outside before 
any of the rest of the guard er our companions 
in captivity recovered from the first shock of 
astonishment at the boldness of our proceedings. 
No sooner was the gate closed behind us, than, 
leaving the key in the lock, we started off with 
the speed of so many pickpockets; and so well 
arranged were all our plans, and so propitious 
the fates, that the fleetest of our party had the 
exquisite satisfaction of running nearly a dozen 
rods before we were all brought up with a round 
turn by the sharp points of a long row of bay- 
onets and a file of marines that stood some two 
feet behind them. 

“We must have looked a very sheepish band 
of patriots indeed, as, after an absence of about 
one minute and three quarters, we were marched 
back to the prison, where we were promised 
twenty days of the black hole and bread and 
water for our exploit. But the black hole and 
bread and water were by no means the only evil 
Consequences that resulted from this affair. 
Among the marines who so suddenly put stern 
way on us, was a fellow who had been ship- 
mate with Bob Smith and two other of our 
chaps, and for some reason which I can’t call to 
mind now, hated them inveterately. This was 
an excellent chance for him to take his change 


out of them, and what does the cowardly, pipe- 
clayed son of a quarter-deck gun do, but go to 
headquarters and report that, to his certain 
knowledge we were all six of us British subjects, . 
and had been shipmates with him some years 
before on board one of his majesty’s cruisers ? 

“To be proved a British subject, after having 
been captured on board an American man-of- 
war, as was the case with Bob Smith, was trea- 
son; but to be taken from a privateer, as the rest 
of us had been, was piracy—and the English 
laws provided the same punishment for both, 
to wit, death. 

“ The very next mormmg we were brought be- 
fore a naval court-martial, and underwent a swift 
trial for the crime of being British subjects, 
fighting against our king and country. The ras- 
cally marine, who was the main witness, swore 
right along without winking—rolling up a stack 
of lies big enough to hang a whole ship’s com- 
pany. Several other witnesses were called, who 
testified that they believed they had seen us 
somewhere. This was quite enough to convict 
us before a naval court composed of enemies, 
and our only defence, our protections, were con- 
temptuously torn up before our faces, with the re- 
mark that any man could get an American pro-. 
tection in New York for a dollar, which, by the 
way, was true enough at that time, and is now, 
for that matter. 

“ Well, the long and the short of the trial was 
that we were to be strung up at the yard-arm at. 
ten o’clock the following morning, and having 
been sentenced in due form by an officer who 
stopped twice while reading the sentence to yawn 
and stretch himself, we were conducted back to 
the prison and shut up in the condemned cell, 
together with a Danish sailor who had that day 
been convicted of mutiny and a murderous as- 
sault, and was to be executed at the same time. 

“Now few persons, who have been sentenced: 
to be hanged on the morrow, can appreciate 
precisely how we felt on the occasion; for most 
gentlemen, who have passed a night of elegant 
leisure in a condemned cell, have had ample time 
to become familiar with the idea of dancing upon 
nothing, while with us, it came so suddenly, and 
we were altogether so green in the business, that 
it naturally struck us somewhat aback. 

“ We all remained pretty silent for an hour or 
two after being shut up, each one having a little 
private thinking of his own to do. Presently 


Bob Smith jumped up on his pins, and in @ | 


lively way, asked : 
“* What are you all looking so glum about ?” 
“*Why,’ said Jack Burns, ‘I was thinking 
what a jolly pity it is that the executioner is to 
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fit a hemp cravat to such a brisk young fellow as 
you are, before this time to-morrow.’ 

“*T'll be hanged if any executioner lays a 
claw on my throat this many a year,’ said Bob. 

“* Yes, we're all pretty sure of that, if he does 

his theiving irons on us,’ returned Jack. 

“* Well, for'my part, I sha’n’t give him the 
chance to do so, and you’re fools if you do.’ 

“«* Why, what d’ye mean ?’ asked Jack. 

“*Mean? returned Bob; ‘I mean to give 
them the slip, that’s all.’ 

“ «How? we all asked, with great interest. 

“Why, you've all got silk handkerchiefs that 
will twist four feet, haven’t you ?” 

“*O, you mean, do the job ourselves, and so 
save the government the trouble of hanging us ¢ 
For my part, I can’t see where the difference is.’ 

“* Hanging be hanged!’ exclaimed Bob. ‘No, 
I don’t mean anything of the kind. What I 
mean is, that I have travelled in Europe about as 
long as is altogether pleasant, and shall leave for 
New York to-night, and you chaps will go along.’ 
And all of us getting in a bunch in a corner, he 
detailed a plan of escape—the Dane, of neces- 
sity, being taken into our counsels. 

“ Bob’s plan involved an immense amount of 
risk—that is to say, it would have been exces- 
sively risky under ordinary circumstances; but 
nothing can be either difficult or dangerous to 
men under sentence of death. We all entered 
into the scheme at once and with hearty good will 
—all except the Dane, an evil-looking rascal, 
who objected and hesitated, pointing out the dif- 
ficulties here and there, till we were out of all 
patience, and finally declaring that he would 
have nothing to do with the matter—choosing 
rather to trust in the chances of a reprieve or 
pardon, than to lose all hope of either by an 
attempted escape. 

“ This objection on his part to remove his neck 
from a halter, by no means affected our own res- 
olution in that respect, and we proceeded with 
our arrangements. While busily employed talk- 
ing over the possibilities and probabilities of suc- 
cess, we suddenly became aware that the Dane 
was standing at the grated door of the cell, sig- 
nalizing to the guard, who marched fore and aft 
at some distance on the opposite side of the build- 
ing. With abound Bob Smith sprang to his 
feet, and with a stunning blow felled the traitor 
to the floor, when three of us seized him and 
dragged him to a corner of the room, hiding kim 
pehind our own bodies, while Bob and Jack be 
gan skylarking about the floor. The guard, who 
had been attracted by the signals, moved across 
the court and looked in through the bars of the 


door, but perceiving nothing but the friendly 


scuffle going on, and that all hands appeared 
half choked with laughing, he doubtless supposed 
we were merely trying to keep up our spirits with 
some sort of game, and marched back again, 
leaving us once more to ourselves. It was lucky 
that we discovered the treachery of the Dane 
when we did, as it was evidently his intention to 
betray us, with the hope of in some way bettering 
his own condition by the means, for he had no 
faith whatever in our being able to escape from 
the prison, or if we did get outside the walls, of 
our finding means to escape from the town. 
That he was no longer to be trusted was plain 
enough to all of us; so fastening his hands and 
feet securely with a handkerchief, we stuffed his 
mouth full of flannel shirt to prevent his singing 
out, and covering him up with a blanket in a cor- 
ner, we left him to his own reflections. 

“The impatiently-awaited night came round, 
as usual, at the tail of the afternoon, bringing 
with it a double allowance of darkness, together’ 
with a driving rain storm with frequent and heavy 
squalls, which howled and whistled charmingly 
in our ears, however it may have sounded to ears.. 
in better lack. At eight o’clock, the, lights were: 
extinguished all over the prison, and at ten we 
commenced eperations. The window of our cell: 
was high and narrow, with two perpendicular 
iron bars running from top to bottom, but with 
no cross pieces. Twisting each of our silk cra- 
vats into a sort of rope, we platted the whole six 
together into a thick, stout strap, which was 
placed round the upright bars ; then inserting the. 
leg of a chair, which we had wrenched off for a 
heaver, we quickly brought the bars together in 
the centre, leaving room enough, on either side, 
for a thin person to squeeze throngh—and our 
half year’s diet at six upon four aided us amaz- 
ingly in. the passage. The strap was then un- 
layed, and the handkerchief knotted strongly 
together at the ends, making a rope some eighteen 
or twenty feet in length, to the end of which we 
made the chair leg fast by its middle. 

“ We now cast adrift the hands and feet of the 
Dane, whom we were afraid to leave behind, but 
still keeping him securely gagged and threaten- 
ing him with instant death, if he raised his hands 
to his mouth, or made the slightest noise. The 
next thing was to discover the whefeabouts 
of the guard who usually paced the court some 
twenty-five feet below us. Bob Smith squeezed 
himself through the window, and holding on by 
the bars, took a grand look about the premises. 
The sentry was not to be seen or heard, having, 
doubtless, sought shelter from the storm within 
the building. It was not any part of our plan, 
however, to descend to the court, for that would 


have brought us within a few feet of the guard 
house. Our only hope lay in gaining the roof; 
and to do this, it was necessary to get in commna- 
nication with the men in the cell above our own. 
Taking the bight of our handkerchief rope in his 
hand, Bob swung the end to which the chair-leg 
was attached several times against the bars of 
the window overhead. 

Who’s there asked a voice. 

“* Hush ! said Bob ; ‘ you'll raise the guard. 
It’s us chaps who are to be lagged to-morrow. 
We've started the bars of our window, and if 
you'll lend us a hand, we stand a chance of having 
@ good sea room under our lee by the morning.’ 

“ * Say the word, my hearty, and I’m on hand.’ 

** Well, then, just catch the end of this string 
of handkerchiefs and make it fast to your win- 
dow, so that I can come up.’ 

“*Come right along,’ said the voice, after a 
pause of a minute, spent in making the string fast. 

“Bob gave a smart pull, to see if it would 
hold, and then mounted, hand over fist, to the 
window, where he was soon standing with his 
feet on the ledge, holding on to the bars. De- 
taching the rope from the place where it was 
fastened, he prepared to mount still farther. The 
only way to reach the roof was by getting hold 
of the copper trough that ran along the eaves of 
the building, between two and three feet above 
and beyond the furthest point he could reach. 
There was but one method of obtaining this ob- 
ject, and that was to jump, and trust luck and 
his own agility fora hold. The risk was a fear- 
ful one. Should he fail, there was forty feet of 
space beneath and a row of sharp iron spikes at 
the bottom. For a moment he hesitated ; but the 
thought of a halter inspired him, and quitting 
his hold upon the bars, he sprang with a desperate 
energy from the narrow ledge. 

“Few landsmen could have made that leap 
with the slightest possible hope of success; but 
with seamen the case is different, for it is well 
known to anatomists thata sailor has no body 
whatever, being made up altogether of legs, arms, 
andahat. It is therefore not surprising that 
Bob, being a sailor, managed to catch one hand 
hold of the gutter, which bent fearfully beneath 
his weight, and that, after several minutes of 
desperate wiggling and struggling, he managed 
to swing himself, panting and exhausted, upon 
the roof. Having recovered his breath, he braced 
his feet firmly in the gutter, and taking a turn 
round his body with one end of the rope, passed 
the other down to us, by which means we lost no 
time in ascending, in less time and in much 
greater safety than Bob had done—the Dane 
being the third one up, for we didn’t consider it 


safe to leave him alone with any single man, for 
fear of a noisy scuffle. The last man having 
reached the roof, we moved cautiously along, 
with one hand on the slates to steady our- 
selves, and ata sufficient distance from each other 
to prevent too great a strain on the gutter. 

“ The part of the prison in which we had been 
confined was merely the wing of a larger build- 
ing, and our course along the roof was soon ter- 
minated by the wall of the main building, which 
rose some fifteen feet above our heads. To reach 
this second roof, there was nothing but a smooth 
copper rain-spout, which ran down the corner of 
the main building, and by the side of the one we 
were on, to the ground. It was necessary that 
some one should ascend this for the purpose of 
taking a turn round the chimney with the rope, 
by which the others might mount, and myself, 
being the lightest of the party, was selected for 
this service. It was a pokerish-looking job to 
shin up that smooth, slippery spout, so many feet 
from the ground, but I went at it with a will— 
being shoved and boosted by my companions 
until out of their reach—and had nearly reached 
the top, when the spout and eaves-trough to 
which it was attached, suddenly parted from its 
hold upon the building and swung off several 
inches from the roof—the gap growing momenta- 
rily wider and wider. I could not repress a 
slight, involuntary scream, as I felt myself going, 
but instantly recovered my presence of mind. 

“Hush, what are you thinking of, Ben?’ 
said Bob Smith. ‘If you fall, you will strike on 
the spikes and probably not make noise enough 
to alarm the guard, unless you sing out; and it 
is your duty in this case to die like a man, with a 
shut mouth, and give the rest of us a chance. 
Now go on; I'll do all I can to steady the pipe.’ 

“ With frantic eagerness I struggled upward— 
the pipe shaking and swaying like a rope. At 
length I reached the top, but the trough had 
swung off from the building more than a foot, 
and there was nothing whatever to catch hold of 
but the sharp edges of the slates, slippery with 
rain, which projected over the gable end of the 
building. To this frail hold I clang with a 
strength and tenacity that forced the blood out 
from beneath my finger-nails, as I slowly, and 
inch by inch, worked my body upward on to the 
roof—even catching hold of the slates with my 
teeth at times, as I felt myself slipping backward. 
At length, after incredible exertions, I was fairly 
on the roof, and working my way easily up to 
the ridge-pole, I fastened the end of the rope 
round the chimney, and passed the other to my 
companions below. 

“Jack Burns seized the rope and was by my 
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side in an instant, and another was preparing to 
follow, when the Dane suddenly broke from the 
two men who were holding him, and grabbing 
-hold of the rickety rain-spout, gave it a violent 
shake. He was instantly seized and forced flat 
down upon the roof, in which position we all 
threw ourselves at once. The rattling of the 
spout had evidently been heard, for we could see 
the glittering musket and upturned face of.a sol- 
dier who came out of the sentry-box and gazed 
up towards the spot where we were concealed. 
We remained quiet as the grave—scarcely daring 
to breathe for several minutes—though it required 
the utmost strength of two men to restrain the 
struggles of our treacherous companion and pre- 
soldier having looked attentively about him for 
some time, marching several times across the 
' court, apparently became satisfied that the sound 
which disturbed him was produced by the wind, 
for after lingering some minutes at the door of the 
guard-house, he entered and all was quiet again. 

“ * Now then,’ said Bob Smith, when the coast 
was again clear, ‘we’d have nothing to do but go 
on, if it wasn’t for this infernal drag of a Dane. 
Af we go any further, it must be one at a time, 
and if this no-sailor thief is left alone for a min- 
ute, he’s sure to betray us. What's to be done?’ 
. “*The lives of six good men are worth more 
than thet of any Dutch traitor that ever lived,’ 
muttered Jack Burns. 
That’s a fact, sure, the others. 

“© True,’ said Bob Smith ; ‘I was thinking of 
that myself. Hold him fast, boys.’ 

“The struggling wretch was pinned firmly 
»down in the iron grasp of three determined men, 
and Bob, grasping him by the hair, forced his 
head over the edge of the roof; then taking from 
-his pocket' a long, sharp knife, he planged it 
twice into the throat of the Dane. There was 
‘a short struggle, a rushing sound of blood falling 
into the gutter, and all was over. 

“It was an ugly job to do in cold blood, but 
the fellow was an enemy, and we should have 
been landed to the sky for cutting up a hundred 
better men than’ he on the deck of an enemy’s 
ship. Besides, all is fair in war. It was a plain 
case—either our lives or his. We offered him 
the same chance that we had ourselves, and he 
refused it; so there was nothing for it but to an- 
. ticipate fate by a few hours, for he would have 
been hanged to a dead certainty, and we along 
with him, if we had acted differently. 

“ The body, having ceased to exhibit any signs 
of life, was then drawn up and balanced across 
the peak of the roof in such a manner as to pre- 
ventits rolling off,and there being no further 


impediment to our progress, all hands mounted 
to the roof of the main building, whieh we tra- 
versed in safety, and descended to a wing on the 
opposite side, corresponding to the one in which 
we had been confined. Between this wing and 
an outer wall, some twenty feet in height, was a 
space of about two fathoms. To cross this space 
without descending to the ground, the rope was 
made fast to the chimney, and each man letting 
himself down to the end, swung backward and 
forward, pendulum fashion, by springing his feet 
against the brick work, until sufficient motion 
had been communicated to bring him over the 
wall, when he quitted his hold and dropped, and 
forthwith made a twenty-foot leap for the street. 
In this manner all hands made the passage suc- 
cessfully, the last man leaving our handkerchiefs 
blowing out from the chimney like a streamer. 
“ Being fairly outside the walls, we made a 
break for Dennison Street, a few rods distant, 
where a townsman of Bob Smith’s kept a board- 
ing-house. This man wasof the right stuff for a 
friend, and, at the risk of his own neck, set him- 
self to work so diligently, that before sunrise the 
next morning we were slipping down channel, 
covered up in the shingle ballast of a Portuguese 
brig bound for Lisbon, at which port we arrived 
just in season to hear that peace was declared, 
and that we were consequently at liberty to go 
wherever we chose, without being in danger of 
having our necks pulled. So that was how I 
happened to be taking such a good long squint at 
the old French prison.” 


CURIOUS MURDER. 

The late well-known Turkish minister at Paris, 
Vely Pasha, now governor of one of the Turkish 
— has just instituted a suit against the 

dependence Belge, for libel, inthe publication 
of a statement which incriminates that gentle- 
man in the crimeof murder. The charge is, that, 
when Vely Pasha left Paris, eighteen months 
ago, he took with hima Paris lorette, who had 
been for some time a favorite of his Turkish 
highness. Arrived in his new residence, the 
Parisian beauty was placed in the harem, and for 
a while the governor paid little attention to this 
part of his establishment, owing to the active 
duties which the ization of his new govern- 
ment required. But, all at once he found there 
was trouble in the harem, and, making observa- 
tions for a few days, he discovered that his 

istian importation had been teaching Euro- 
pean customs to her Mahometan sisters in bond- 
age, and that the sacred precincts had been 
defiled by other male feet than his. In fact the 
before quiet and submissive harem was now in 
open rebellion. To save the honor of his house- 
hold, there was no other resource left but the 
time-honored custom of strangling his victim, 


lacing her in a sack, and throwing her into the 
Bosphorus, which was done.—New York Sun. 


INNOCENCE. 


By ©. 4. 


Tt is a diamond from the throne of heaven, 
Possessed by angels, yet to mortals given; 

It is a prize twere worth a world to own, 

And yet how seldom is its value known; 

How often careless from the bosom thrown, 

How often crushed beneath a heart of stone, 
Heaven’s greatest gift most thanklessly received, 
Its simple truth most shunned and disbelieved. 
How strange it is! and yet how strangely true, 
*Mongst all mankind it lingers with so few. 

How strange that men wil! blindly close their eyes, 
And cherish their most deadly enemies. 

Poor, weak mankind, to yield a heaven of bliss, 
And bind the soul to such a world as this. 


A TALE OF THE RUSSIAN WAR. 


BY SIMEON A. OSBORNE. 


Asovr a league from Simpheropol there is a 
small sepulchral mound, in commemoration of 
that fidelity which no mortal bribe could cor- 
tupt, and of that unchanging bond of love which 
death alone could dissolve. A French soldier, 
but recently married, served under Dumourier. 
Events thickened around. Each day brought its 
death-roll, and the warm hearts of yesterday 
swelled the mortal catalogue of today! His 
young bride, however, undaunted by the present, 
and unshrinking from the still greater dangers 
that seemed to await them, clung to her husband. 
Her Affection kept pace with the destruction that 
threatened them, and even acquired fresh ardor 
at its approach. Her courage equalled her af- 
fection, and hope promised a speedy reward to 
both! The midnight march, the bivouac, the 
ambuscade, the retreat, had alternately inflicted 
upon her delicate frame the ravages of terror 
and fatigue. But that heart, so tremblingly 
alive to the safety of another, forgot and neg- 
lected its own! In vain he pressed her to retire, 
and, in the bosom of her family, calmly wait the 
issue of the campaign. She shuddered, she 
shrunk with disdain from the selfish, the lonely 
security, which this seemed to promise. With a 
spirit that rose superior to every privation, she 
was ever at his side—a ministering angel that 
soothed him under all his toils, or shared where 
it could not soothe. 

This spirit of the purest devotedness to her 
husband appeared to gather new force as her ex- 
ertions multiplied. But the body, under the 
constant watchfulness to which it was exposed, 
and the unequal conflict it had to maintain, began 
to evince symptoms of exhaustion from which 
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succession of hopes and fears, called aloud for 
personal consideration, and some relaxation from 
the attendant rigors of a’ moving camp. Still 
her resolution remained unshaken ; and now she 
had cause to summon all her fortitude, for in 
three days a decisive battle was expected. The 
opposing troops had chosen their position, and 
answered the summons of Dumourier with a 
haughty defiance. 

From this time, a melancholy presentiment 
took possession of her mind. A weakness, 
whieh no eye had hitherto witnessed, and for 
which she herself could not account, betrayed 
her into frequent tears. When she strove to ad- 
dress her husband in those animating words 
wliich, on many a previous battle-morn, had in- 
spired hope and fortitude, sighs choked her utter- 
ance, and she could only throw herself into his 
arms and weep. 

Here the conflicting duties of husband and 
soldier, of loyalty and affection, struggled for 
ascendancy. His hand was the right of his 
country, but his heart was hers! She observed 
the struggle, and in a moment all her former 
energy returned. 

“No, my husband,” she exclaimed; “ this 
becomes not a soldier’s bride! A momentary 
weakness has betrayed me, but now it is gone, 
and I will make thee amends for these tears, so 
unreasonably shed. Thou shalt have smiles, 
and glory, and victory, and I shall only live to 
be worthy of thee!” 

The young soldier pressed her with enthusiasm 
to his breast. He spoke not a word, but raised 
his eyes in silent supplication to Heaven, invok- 
ing protection for her, and success to the arms 
of his country. The bugle sounded! In amin- 
stant, the arms piled in the centre of the camp 
were in the hands of the troops. The enemy 
approached by a rapid and unexpected move- 
ment. The Russian banner floated vauntingly 
above her dense columns, and the roar of artil- 
lery announced a fearful crisis. The combat 
thickened, and where were they ? Like a fortress 
in the sudden storm, he hurried to his place in 
the van; a chivalrous spirit of adventure, and a 
patriotism which no cireumstance could damp or 
subdue, stifled for a time the yearnings of affec- 
tion, and steeled his breast for the struggle. The 
fixed in purpose, the firm in principle, are never 
unprepared. While the irresolute and wavering 
may shrink ata shadow, the former exult amid 
substantial dangers, so they be found in the path 
of honor. Fear, indeed, may fling her chilling 


visions acroés the imagination, as they hear the 


‘she attempted in vain to rally. Other cireum- 
stances, too, which brought with them a new 
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startling note of preparation; but in the heat 
of combat, hope is ever predominant. 

She, with a proud bat palpitating heart, took 
her station on a small eminence to the right, 
which overlooked the combatants, and from 
which, in her excited imagination, she could dis- 
tinctly follow the movements of her husband 
and his troop. His heroic stature was ever be- 
fore her eyes, his voice thrilled on her ear with 
the shout of his victory, and the standard he 
bore floated proudly in the morning sun! She 
exulted in the belief that she met his eye, and 
that he acknowledged her well-known signal. 
This, indeed, might be fancy, but stripped of this 
consoling idea, what were life to her? A heart- 
less, hopeless reality. 

She gazed, with strained eyes and breathless 
anxiety, as the contest became general, and the 
dense smoke rolled in sulphurous masses at her 
feet. They charged—they broke—they rallied 
—they returned to the charge—but the standard 
of Damourier disappeared! She saw no more. 
A fatal persuasion that the day was lost, and the 
fate of her husband sealed, flashed across her 
brain, and with that impression she sank power- 
less to the earth. 

It was not long, however, before she opened her 
eyes in the arms of her husband, who now laid 
at her feet a Russian standard. The bugles, too, 
responded to victory, while the remnant of the 
enemy’s line was seen in precipitate retreat. It 
was a moment of speechless emotion. This was 
indeed a resurrection to her—her husband not 
only safe, but crowned with hostile trophies ! His 
comrades, too, as they passed in eager pursuit of 
the enemy, offered him their hasty but hearty 
congratulations on that day’s exploits, and re- 
cognized him by the flattering epithet of “Le 
Brave!” 

They now moved onward in quiet and secur- 
ity, selecting the easiest path to reach the place 
of encampment for the night, which was already 
in view. The pursued and the pursuer had dis- 
appeared beyond the wooded acclivity which 
overlooked the field of their late fierce contest. 
Here and there the contest seemed partially 
resumed ; but it was only the stray shots which 
an occasional straggler fired at random, as he 
followed in the wake of the victorious troops. 
The ascent was steep and covered with copse- 
wood, through which a variety of serpentine foot- 
paths conducted to the summit, To her, whose 
countenance expressed a fear or a faintness 
which her words would not avow, everything 
that affection could suggest was eagerly employed 
to facilitate the ascent. 

“ Dearest Henri,” said she, as they proceeded, 
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“ when will these dreadful scenes give way to the 
peaceful hearth? When, under the shadow of 
our own vines, shall I call thee husband, and 
pursue the calm tenor of our rural industry? 
Though I glory to share in the cares and hard- 
ships which our bleeding country exacts from 
thy hands, still I feel that my affection tends 
rather to encumber than advance’”’—she here 
hesitated—“ and there are other cares under a 
fonder name.” 

“ Cheer thee—cheer thee, my beloved! Life, 
indeed, were but asmall price for such devoted- 
ness as thine! To-day has decided the fate of the 
campaign. Another week, and thy soldier shall 
only fight under thy banner, and all his future 
ambition thy smile shall well repay! Our honey- 
moon was on the height of St. Orme. Wars 
and warfare have followed us ever since; but 
cheer thee ! before the autumn leaf falls, we shall 
press our own grapes in the valley of St. John! 
Cheer thee—cheer thee! we shall sleep soundly 
to-night !—yes, thanks to our country’s arms, we 
shall sleep soundly to-night !”” 

Alas! the words were prophetic, and scarcely 
uttered, till, with a piercing shriek, she sprang to 
his arms. A flash—a shot—and they fell trans- 
fixed by the same bullet! A rustling of the 
leaves on her own side of the footpath had roused 
her attention. Ina moment her eye caught the 
musket of a Russian levelled at her husband’s 
breast ; to see and to save him by the sacrifice of 
her own life was the act and impulse of a mo- 
ment. Alas! how frail, but how devoted was 
the shield which her love had interposed between 
him and death! In vain her hand was raised in 
its hopeless effort !—in vain she strove to shelter 
him by her breast! The treacherous shot con- 
veyed its fatal summons; they sank together, 
and “sleep soundly to-night!” 


HINDOO WIDOWS. 

An incalculable and unutterable amount of 
wretchedness is produced by the Hindoo law, 
which condemns the female to perpetual widow- 
hood on the death of her husband. This is the 


exceed one meal a day, or sleep on a bed,” 
is required to observe a rigid fast every eleventh 
day, besides many other seasons of abstinence. 


She is forbidden to taste animal food of any 
kind; and even the one meal of pulse, roots, 
vegetables, that is allowed her, must consist 
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4 case, even where the preliminary ceremony of be- 
trothment only has taken place. Not only is 
absolute and unending widowhood imperatively 
commanded, but she is required to practise the 
most rigorous austerities, and to mortify herself 
; as it were unto death. ‘‘ The widow shall never 
of such articles as can be cooked together in one 
i pot, tormake up asingle dish —Christian Freeman. 
. 
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TO CHARLIE ©. C—, 


BY FANNY 8. MOULTON. 


We've parted, and years may pass away, 
Bre we shall meet again, if ever; 

But 0, we mourn not love's decay, 
For dearer still the bonds we sever: 


And though the ocean will roll between, 
And the dim future lie before us, 
With many a cloud to intervene, 
A deathless ray of hope shines o'er us. 


But all our memories of the past, 

Our friendship’s home, the scenes we cherish, 
O, be our sad farewell the last, 

Of all ite treasured wealth to perish. 


May God’s best blessing rest on thee, 
His love surround thee as a spell, 

And bear thee safely back to me ;— 
‘Till then, dear Charlie, fare thee well. 


{n this dark world, we often hear 
That word, so like a passing bell, 

And sunniest days of joy and cheer, 
Are ever followed by “ farewell.” 


But on that loved, and loving shore, 
Where death and sorrow cannot dwell, 
Fond, trusting hearts shall part no more, 
Nor breathe that tearful word, “ farewell.” 


+ 


THE HISTORY OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 
BY MARGARET D. VERNE. 


I was very beautiful once. I can say it with- 
out vanity now—now when the shining hair has 
lost its gloss, the lip its scarlet, and the brow its 
polish ; now wher the prideful eyes have faded 
from their brilliancy, and the swaying form has 
forgotten its lithe gracefulness, now, in the shel- 
ter of a happy home, with a strong arm about 
me, and a kingly heart, true to me as the stars to 
heaven, to strengthen mine; standing so near 
the portals of that dear home beyond the shadows, 
that its waves of infinite peace baptize my soul, I 
ean look back dispassionately through the past, 
and tell you, with no other emotion than devout 
gratefulness, how it has fared with me thus far, 
and how the hand of the good Father has troubled 
my heart to its depths, only to draw thence the 
white pearls which might otherwise have lein 
there undisturbed forever. 

Yes, I was very beautiful. It wasa strange, 
exultant throb that leaped into my heart with the 
first consciousness of this. Fortune had not 
been lavish of her other gifts, and T grasped this 
one with a joy that was almost insane. My 
education had been a curious, undisciplinary one. 


|} the threshold of young womanhood, with feet 


almost aweary of their journey, and a heart de- 
frauded of half its faith im life and humanity. 

I have a clear recollection of living, when I 
was very small, with a woman who taught me 
to call her “grandmother.” Then she was all 
T had to love, and love her I did, with the whole 
intensity of my childish nature ; but now, though 
still holding her memory sacred, I think she must 
have been @ stern, exacting, self-willed sort of 
person. Every forenoon and afternoon she used 
to hear me read and spell, and once a day I was 
allowed a short run round the house and through 
the garden. The remainder of the time I was 
required to sit quite still, with folded arms, or, as 
I generally preferred, with small bits of patch- 
work, and stray bits of thread, teaching myself 
the mysterious art of sewing. If I made any 
litter about me, as a punishment for my careless- 
ness, 1 was deprived of my little brass thimble 
and blunted needle for the rest of the day. 

At such times how tired I grew of the monote- 
nous figures on the papered walls, and the steady 
ticking of the old ‘clock on the mantel! And 
how I enjoyed my daily, out-of-door recreation, 
stinted as it was! How I leaped and ran about 
the narrow dooryard, laughing till the air rang 
with echoes! What would I not have given for 
one unprohibited race outside the brown gate, 
which I seldom passed through save on Sundays * 
Sometimes, too, I came very near hating our wh- 
eventful lives, child though I was, and yearned 
for something, no matter what, to break up the 
continued routine of eating, 
ing—reading, running and patchwork. 

But restriction and rebellion both had an éaid 
at last. One wild, wet, sobbiag October day, & 
kind neighbor lifted me in her arms té take my 
farewell look at the only friend God had ever 
given me. [ was unused to the solemn whiteness 
of her face, and the still folding together of her 
busy hands, and when the woman who'‘held me 
talked of death and eternity, and’ how good I 
must be if I ever wished to see her again, I com- 
prehended only enough to make me nestle down 
closer against her shoulder, in a mute spasm of 
terror, wonder and childish grief. 

“A powerful pooty child that! what will 
become of her ¢” queried a woman I had never 
seen before, of my friend. I remember as if it 
had been yesterday, her stiff, browa merino 
dress and steel-bowed 

A sigh and a shake of the heed was the only 
reply she elicited. 

“I suppose the old lady left a leetle ‘property, 
didn’t she?” asked another, a lady with a very 


er on unfriended, I stepped upon 


sharp nose, and eyes that glittered like coal. 
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Another shake of the head followed, and a look 
of surprise passed between the two questioners. 
Afterwards came the dreary funeral, and the bus- 
tle of a country auction-sale, and then the woman 
. in brown merino and the woman with the sharp 
nose went away, and | was carried home by the 
one who had taken care of me throngh the whole. 

Looking back from the ease and comfort which 
surround me now, I can hardly realize the years 
that followed—years of toil, of childish imexpe- 
rience wrestling with poverty, of tender hands 
wringing @ scanty subsistence from labors the 
most severe. Mrs. Jarvis, my self-installed guar- 
dian, was kind but poor, and a life of dependence 
in her household was not possible for me. At 
first there were light chores about the honse for 
me to do, but as I grew older and stronger, my 
sphere of employment widened, until there was 
no one in the village but knew where to come 
for “help,” in time of necessity. I became mis- 
tress of all trades—now a seamstress, now kitch- 
en-girl or chamber-maid, and anon, attendant in 
nurseries and sick rooms. 

Was it any wonder that a knowledge of my 
beauty came to me like a revelation from Heaven ? 
Here was atriumph. The scornful Misses Sears, 
whose dresses I helped manufacture, and who 
passed me with such supercilious glances, had, 
each of them, red hair and freckled faces. There 
was enjoyment for me in the thought that they 
would have given half their finery to exchange 
looks with me. A similar consolation revenged 
me upon Jenny Gleason, the greatest heiress in 
town, for venturing sarcastic remarks touching 
my menial condition and proud manners. 

At last I grew almost to worship the features 
that looked out at me from my little mirror. Noth- 
ing which my limited means allowed, in the 
least calculated to heighten or set forth my 
charms, did I begrudge myself the means to ob- 
tain, I remembered the stories I had read, of 
maidens marrying above their station, of great 
men stooping to gather to their hearts humble 
women who wore upon their faces the marvellous 
gift of beauty; and my joy heightened into 
ambition. 


My fate came sooner than I expected. Not 
more silently or imperceptibly do the budding 
violets of April gather up their blossoms, than my 
heart took in the richness and strength of love 
that deepened and broadened till the passionate 
waves had swallowed all my life. 

I was employed as a nursery maid in the 
house where I first met Leonard Sherburne. By 
accident we became acquaintances, and finally 
friends. Isaw him attracted at first by my face, 
drawing nearer and nearer to me every day, in 
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spite of our unequal cireumstances, and I gloried 
in my power. I saw that power deepen, till the 
whole fabric of his proud life swayed to and fro 
beneath my influence. 

Nor did my own heart remain stationary all 
this time. The affections that had lain dormant 
ever since my grandmother went to heaven, 
sprang into luxuriant life, and wound their blos- 
soming tendrils about this new friend. 

He installed himself my teacher, and a new 
world was epen to me, the world of intellect. 
With him for an instructor how could I help 
learning? My rapid progress surprised not more 
than it delighted him, and his approbation would: 
have repaid me for an eternity of study. 

He had come to our village in early winter, 
and it was the middle of the following summer, 
when one day he said to me: 

“ Margaret, I think you might obtain a situa- 
tion as teacher in a primary school here or else- 
where. I must leave you to-morrow, and noth- 
ing would give me so much pleasure as to see 
you freed from this degrading servitnde before I 
depart.” 

“Leave me!” I exclaimed, springing towards 
him, and taking both his strong hands in my 
trembling ones. “Leave me! for what ?’” 

“ Business, Margaret! Did you think I copld 
always stay with you ?”’ 

Alas, yes! He had come to me so unexpect- 
edly, our intimacy had progressed with so much 
rapidity and smoothness, save for the coarse 
jokes and insinuations of those who could not 
comprehend how pure that intimacy was. I had 
wrapped myself up in such fulness of content, 
that I had not dreamed of change or separation. 
I dropped his hands and moved away uneasily. 
At any other time, his belief that I had power to 
rise above my condition of abject servitude, to a 
position pleasanter and more independent, would 
have overjoyed me. But I had no thought of 
that now. Leonard was going away! All the 
glory of existence seemed dashed out at a single 
stroke. He had never spoken to meof marriage, 
never followed up his professions of affection by 
any expressed wish or plan for the future, and 
when he spoke so calmly.and decidedly of going, 
I felt that he had wronged me, wronged my wo- 
manly confidence, stabbed my womanly pride. 
Was it indeed a matter of as little consequence to 
him as he appeared to think it was to me? Had 
I been so bitterly mistaken in my fancied power ? 

All these thoughts came to me, but I did not 
speak them, only stood with drooped head 
and folded arms, a torrent of fierce anger and in- 
tense sorrow pouring over my heart, and crimson 
flashes of mortification sweeping across my face. 
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' “ Will you care, do you think ?” he inquired, a 
moment afterward. 

I lifted my head haughtily. He should be the 
last witness to my emotion, if I did. He should 
see how indifferent I could be, while he remain- 
ed, and after that—I dared not look further. 

“No! Why should I?” I answered, lightly, 
and I knew that the mocking surpgise in my 
eyes, and the forced smile on my lip, gave assent 
to the falsehood. 

“T do not know,” he said, fastening his earnest 
eyes upon mine; and I saw the quick fire come 
and go on his proud face, as he added: “but I 
am very sorry. I have been preposterous enough 
to hope that you would be lonely with me away ; 
so lonely that you would let me come back some- 
time, never to leave you again. But promise me 
one lesser consolation, since that one is denied 
me. Promise me to leave this life to which you 
are so illy adapted, for one less menial.” 

“TI promise, Your pupil shall do you credit 
yet, Mr. Sherburne, for gratitude’s sake, if noth- 
ing more.” 

It was all I had power to utter, although my 
heart ached to unsay that lie my lips had spoken. 

“Thank you! Did I not know, Margaret, 
how frank and truthful you have always been 
with me, and how unalterable your decisions 
generally are, I might still hope that the words 
which have dropped such a black night suddenly 
at my feet, were not the faithful expositors of 
your feelings. But forgive me, if I am paining 
you. I have been strangely self-deceived. Iam 
sure of your friendship, at least. Good-by.” 

He had advanced towards the door as he spoke, 
and stood now with one finger on the latch. 

T held out my hands pleadingly, took a step 
forward, faltered, and then cried out in an eager, 
choked voice: ‘‘ Leonard—Mr. Sherburne! wait 
one moment. Let me take back what I told you. 
I do care—very—much indeed !” 

He came back quite close to me, so close that 
I could hear the strong, rapid beating of his 
heart. Taking my head between both his hands, 
he drew it to his shoulder, stroking back the curls 
from my forehead with the tenderness of a mother, 
and kissing me over and over again. But he 
only said: ‘May God bless you, my beautiful 
Margaret 

We had been berrying all the day—Mary Jar- 
vis, Ellen JarvisandI. Tired, heated and dasty, 
we threw ourselves down in the border of a thin 
wood-lot to rest, previous to returning home. 
Our baskets, heaped high with the crimson of the 
delicious raspberries, and covered over with wet 
leaves, stood in the shade beside us ; and on some 
bushes we had hung up our brown sun bonnets. 


‘I had been thinking of Leonard the whole 
afternoon, and my heart ached with its fullness of 
joy, yearning to show some one the precions 
secret that trembled in its depths. My foster- 
sisters were kind-hearted, simple girls, capable of 
neither malice nor envy, from the natural unsel- 
fishness and sweetness of temper native to their 
characters. And so as we sat there, with the 
summer sunbeams quivering slyly through the 
screen of leaves, I told them all, the occurrences 
of the past, the hopes and plans for the future. 

They listened with little flushes of interest on 
their cheeks, and when I had concluded, Mary 
came to me and wrapped her arms about my 
neck, saying, while the tears of honest joy glis- 
tened in her eyes : 

“I am glad that you will sometime have a bet- 
ter home than ours has been, and some one good, 
and noble to care for you.” 

“It is not that your home has not been good 
enough, nor so much because I am tired of this 
depressing, slavish life, that I am glad,” said I 
averting my head; “but because in all the 
world I could not find a spot where life would be 
endurable unless his presence blessed it ; because 
if heaven and earth should pour their treasures 
at my feet, I could not choose among them one 
that would weigh more than so much air, against 
the mighty treasure of his love.” 

There was no reply. Neither of them had ex- 
perienced, and so could not comprehend an 
affection like that of which I spoke. 

Some time we sat there silent ; I, bowing my 
head upon my arms, and giving myself up to the 
thoughts oceasioned by our conversation, thoughts 
which come like a delicious rush of music, to the 
soul of every woman, with the dear certainty that 
she is beloved ; and they, too sympathetic to dis- 
turb me. All at once Ellen spoke. : 

“ Look, girls! we must hurry home. Yeses 
not see a storm is coming up ?” 

Sure enough. All over the northern sky the 
black clouds were huddling together, like wan- 
dering giants met for council; and the trees 
about us began to stir with the low murmur of 
the rising wind. 

“ We shall have time to reach home, without 
doubt,” said Mary ; “but I heard you say, Mar- 
garet, you wished to get some clothes you had 
left at Mrs. Sprague’s. Ifso, your nearest way 
will be across the fields. Nell and I will take the 
berries and go around by the road.” 

I nodded assent, and hurrying on their bonnets, 
they swung the well-filled baskets overgheir arms, 
and with a few gay words of parting, left me to 
follow them at my pleasure. 


The storm did not seem very near, and so I 
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was more leisurely in my preparations. With 
my handkerchief I wiped the berry stains from 
my fingers, smoothed back the hair from my 
temples with my hands, arranged my dress, and 
then walked slowly homeward, continuing the 
pleasant thoughts from which I had been tempora- 
rily roused, as persons sometimes try to re-dream 
a delightful vision. 

Leonard was coming back some time in the 
next month, and it was then the last of July. 
The grass that bent its green plumes under my 
feet, looked fresher for the thought ; and had the 
clouds which trailed their black wings across the 
heavens, been gold and purple instead, they 
could not have been more beautiful to me. 

The scene about me was one of peculiar love- 
liness. Not far away lay the little village with 
its neat cottages and slender spires ; on one side 
three or four hills stood grouped together, round- 
ing their green foreheads to the sky ; and at their 
base gleamed a miniature lake, like a huge basin 
filled with molten silver. In adistant part of the 
field adjoining the one which I was traversing, a 
number of stalwort mowers were staking up the 
newly-cut hay, to prevent injury from the coming 
rain. Near the stile which divided the two fields, 
grew a gnarled apple-tree, on a low branch of 
which one of the workmen had hung up his scythe, 
in haste. 

This stile I was to cross on my way, and as I 
stooped to Jet down the bars, my hand struck the 
handle of the scythe, swinging back and forth in 
the wind. I looked up just in season to see it 
glimmer, and to spring backwards just as it fell. 
I was too late. The sharp edge struck my expos- 
ed face just below the temple, tearing a gash 
across my cheek, and then dropping, with a ring- 
ing sound, to the ground. 

I did not screamorcry. My first thought was 
of my disfigured face, and what Leonard would 
say. Then I looked over to where the men were 
at work, to see if any of them had noticed me, 
and wishing some one would come that way. 
The earth seemed whirling around beneath me 
—I reeled and fainted. 

The rain beating in my face, first aroused me. 
The blood had trickled down and lay clotted 
among my curls; and my thin shawl and ging- 
ham dress were completely wet through. It was 
almost night, and as I staggered to my feet, I 
saw that only one person remained in the field, 
and he was running towards me. Instinctively 
I shook out my saturated garments, and drew 
my bonneWover the wounded check. As he came 
near, I recognized him as a farmer of the village, 
and an old acquaintance. 

“T believe I left my scythe somewhere here- 
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abouts; I had well-nigh forgotten it. Ah! it 
seems to have taken quite a leap since I left it. 
Got overtaken by the shower, didn’t you?” he 
said, in a manner which betokened he did not care 
about stopping long. 

“ Yes, sir!” I replied. 

Something in my voice must have attracted 
his attenti®m, for he looked up, and the next 
moment sprang to my side. 

“What is the matter, ma’am—Miss Lall? 
Are you hurt ?” he inquired. 

I pointed to the scythe and then pushed away 
the bonnet from my bleeding face. 

I was conscious of his taking me in his strong 
arms, as though I had been a babe, and rapidly 
crossing the fields with me, and then there was a 
blank. * * * * 

I could hear a low, buzzing conversation, out 
of which I distinguished the words : 

“What do you suppose her nice lover would 
say, if he should see her now ?” . 

“T don’t know—pity her, probably ;” replied a 
voice which I knew to be Mary’s. 

“She is very much altered,” said Ellen, the 
first speaker. 

“Yes; but that ought not to make any differ- 
ence,” spoke up Mary again. ‘“ I’msure I should 
hate him if I thought it would.” 

“She loves him so, poor thing! how she has 
raved thése past few days !” 

I comprehended it all in a moment, as I took 
in the meaning of these words, and the memory 
of the accident with the scythe came back to my 
mind. I had been sick. The injury, the fright 
and exposure had been too much of a shock for 
my constitution to rally under without a struggle, 
and from the conversation I had overheard, it 
was also evident that I had also been delirious. 
But what had transpired during my illness, or 
how long I had lain there, I could not tell. 

I looked about the room. Mary and Ellen 
were sitting with their backs to me, and facing 
the open window, through which the warm, 
dreamy, summer air came in, laden with the 
low, indistinct sounds of country life, and bring- 
ing the fresh smell of hay-fields. On the little 
table at the head of my bed, a few china asters 
and sprigs of southernwood looked over the brim 
of an earthern mug; and in a mirror opposite, I 
could see a few squares of the patch-work spread 
which covered me. I raised myself partially, 
hoping to get a glimpse of my features, but fell 
back weak and faint. 

“ Mary!” I called. 

The honest girl gave a bound which came near 
overturning the chair in which she sat, and was 
at my side. 
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« How long have I been sick ?’ was my first 


query. 

Not quite a week.” 

“ Has Leonard come ?” 

* Not that I know.” 

“Bring me a mirror, if you please.” 

Mary hesitateg, looked at Ellen, and then did 
as she was requested. 

One glance was enough. The freshness of my 
complexion had faded, giving place to a sallow 
paleness, and through the thin plaster which 
covered nearly one side of my face, I could dis- 
tinctly trace the long, half-healed gash, extending 
across my cheek. My hair had been cut close, 
for convenience sake, probably ; and had my out- 
ward appearance been the only method of self- 
identity, I never should have recognized Marga- 
ret Lull, in the invalid looking at me from the 
glass. I gave it back with a great feeling of 
dismay at my heart which made me fora time 
weaker than an infant. 

Mary pitied me, and half-understood my sensa- 
tions, I was sure, from the ‘delicate manner in 
which she expressed her sorrow at my misfortune, 
her joy'that I had regained my senses, and her 
careful avoidance of mentioning the change which 
she knew I could not but notice. 

“T took a letter from the post-office for you, 
yesterday; do you think you are able to read it ?” 

“O, yes!” Ieried, eagerly. ‘Let me see 

She smiled and left the room, but almost im- 
mediately returned with the letter, which I snatch- 
ed without stopping to thank her. ‘ 

_ It was a long, tenderly-written missive from 
Leonard, and at any other time would have been 
hailed with untold delight. At its close he said: 


“T think I do not realize half thankfully 
enough this new blessing that God has given me. 
I was always a skeptic in love affairs, dear Mar- 
garet, until your beautiful face dawned, like a 
young moon of hope and happiness, in the event- 

horizon of my life. And even now I am in- 
clined to wonder if the fidelity, and purity, and 
earnestness of all loves, past and present, have 
not been drained and concentrated into one, and 
that one yours and mine; if any one can ever 
love a Lizzie or a Susan, or a , a8 I love 
Margaret. I do not think my mother has ever 
been to me what a mother ought; the cold, 
heartless world of fashion in which she lives, runs 
like a barrier of ice between us. The onl 
sister I ever had closed om md ee in death 
while I was a babe; and so you have become 
to me, not only the dearest divinity my heart 
acknowledges beneath its Maker, but Re 
and essence of allwomanhood. I repeat it—I do 
not think I can be half thankful enough, that in 
a little time our lives will be united by ties so 
strong that neither death nor eternity can unbind 


I crumpled the letter in my hand as I finished, 
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reading, and crouched down in the bed, drawing 
the clothes over me so closely as to shut out 
every iota of sunshine and sweet air. Why 
should such a man as Leonard Sherburne, I 
thought to myself, pass by all the other women 
whom he may have met, to offer me his heart ? 
He found me a poor, ignorant serving-girl, with 
nothing but my looks to recommend me. He 
poured sunshine over my life, till every barren 
rock and desert spot ran out the rose-tendrils of 
happiness. I knew then, as I had known all the 
while, that had my face been plain as my heart 
was simple, and my life lonely, we should never 
have been more than strangers to each other. 
Were not his last words to me, “ God bless you, 
my beautiful Margaret?’ What else could he 
love me for, uneducated, poor and humble as I 
am? I did not care then, if the key was a frail 
one that opened the portals of his hearttome. I 
was confident that some time I should be a great, 
noble woman—one whom he would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge as his wife, even before 
the proudest and most accomplished—that some- 
time I should win his respect, as I had done his 
admiration ; that he would take me to his heart 
and say: ‘“ You are all I have desired.” But 
now—if he could see me now! I buried my 
head in the pillows to choke back the great sobs 
of agony that swelled up from my heart. 

“ He shall not see me,” I almost screamed, in 
my disappointment, as a sudden and desperate 
thought flashed through my mind. “It isenough 
that I must give him up, without being a witness 
to the gradual cooling and withdrawal of his 
affection. His first sudden start of surprise and 
pity would quite kill me.” 

“But perhaps,” suggested a weak hope, that 
clung to him and would not let him go so easily, 
“ perhaps his love does strike deeper than the sur- 
face, after all; perhaps he would care for you all 
the same.” 

This thought was bitterer than the other. 
Should I, who had only beauty to bring him as a 
dower, in exchange for the wealth, luxury and posi- 
tion he would confer upon me, now that that was 
lost, go empty-handed to the altar? Ifhe should, 
asa brave, honorable man, repeat his offer of mar- 
riage, would it be generous in me to accept it? 
How the white veil and orange flowers would be- 
come that hideous scar upon my cheek! How 
proud he would be to take me with my disfigured 
face, before his haughty, fashionable mother, and 
hér circle of rich acquaintances, as the beautiful 
woman he had singled out from all her sex, the 
only one fitted to be his bride! I laughed a bit- 
ter, mocking laugh, as I thought of it. 

No! I would go away. I would spare him 
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the pain, and myself the mortification of a meet- 
ing. I would be generous, even in my grief. 
Somewhere in the great world, I knew I could 
go, and while I labored for a livelihood, God 
would help me be the noble woman I had planned, 
even though I climbed the steep alone; and 
maybe, in his own good time, whether on earth 
or in the blessed home beyond, he would fill up 
the vacant place in my heart with a holy calm. 

My resolution was taken, my only fear was, 
that Leonard would come before I could put it in 
execution. With zealous eagerness, I hurried on 
the cure which my own anxiety retarded. I 
scolded the doctor for keeping me so long con- 
fined to my room, when, but for the new purpose 
that actuated me, I should have been prostrate 
with weakness. I ate when I loathed the sight and 
smell of food, that they might think my health 
returning with my appetite. I walked around 
my apartment when it required all the combined 
energies of physical strength and a determined 
will, to keep my feet steady and my head firm. I 
had no time to lose, and could not stop to get 
well naturally. I insisted upon it that I would 
recover because I must, and my haste came near 
defeating itself several times. 

One morning,as I sat alone, after hours of forced 
exertion, I yielded, for the first time, to tears. 
The sweetest dream of a life-time was soon to be 
broken up, perliaps needlessly. My own hand 
was to be its executioner, to stab through and 
through its delicate heart with the sharp dagger 
of my resolute will. It was atime when tears 
might well be pardoned, and I wept without 
restraint. 

On the table before me lay two notes, written 
that same morning. One of them was for Leo- 
nard, telling him briefly the history of my misfor- 
tune, my determination to relinquish all claims 
upon him, and desire to put it beyond his power 
to act as his generosity would, I feared, prompt 
him to do. It was a cold, methodical letter, con- 
taining not one word to show how desolate my 
heart was while I wrote ; for I had planned too 
unalterably to let irresolution be visible anywhere, 
and the great, despairing sob of farewell that I 
fain would have flung to him, ere our life-barks 
drifted apart forever, was moulded into a formal 
leave-taking. 

The other missive was for my good mother and 
sisters, thanking them for their kindness to the 
helpless orphan, and praying Heaven to rain its 
richest blessings upon them all. In neither did 
I say aught of my plans or destination ; I hardly 
knew them myself, only that I'was wild, wretch- 
ed, reckless, and was going somewhere to live, 
where no one I had loved could ever find me. 


It was a bright, autumn day when I left the 
humble cottage home of my foster-relatives, never 
to return. I had deceived them in regard to my 
intentions, evading a direct falsehood, yet giving 
them to understand that I wished to pass the day 
with a lady for whom I had formerly worked. 
They made some objections, saying I was not 
strong enough for the attempt; but I overruled 
all opposition, playfully promising to remain over 
night, and not task myself by returning. 

The depot was a mile and a half from the vil- 
lage, and I was too early for the coach; so I 
walked along, thoughtfully, drinking in the fresh 
air, with a dreamy unconsciousness of benefit, 
wondering what they all would say after my dis- 
appearance became known. I feared to look the 
future in the face. I had only a vague unsettled, 
half-formed purpose in my mind, on which to de- 
pend for action, and if that failed, I could not 
imagine what I should do. Exhausted as I was, 
however, by sickness, anxiety and grief, I was in 
no fit condition of mind to contemplate exigencies, 
or reflect upon the perplexing situation in which 
I was voluntarily placing myself. 

The shrill whistle of the locomotive startled me 
from my disconnected reverie, as I neared the 
depot, and the purple wreaths of smoke that rolled 
up skyward, seemed to me, as I watched them, 
like so many huge birds of ill omen. 

I was just in season, and took my seat in the 
cars, faint and dizzy, yet compelling myself to be 
strong, and finding amusement in watching the 
people on the platform, as they parted from or 
welcomed their friends. Suddenly I caught sight 
of a well-known form and familiar face. My 
heart leaped to my throat—it was Leonard! He 
had been secking me, at the very time I was fly- 
ing from him. In that very car, perhaps by that 
same window, where I sat trembling with the hope 
of escape, and the fear of detection, he had antic- 
ipated the pleasure of a meeting. 

I kept my eyes fastened upon him, taking in, 
with almost adoration, every lineament of his 
handsome face, every motion of his proud form. 
All at once, as if conscious of scrutiny, he looked 
up. He gave a quick, puzzled glance at me, and 
turned away. Glad as I was to escape recognition, 
there came along with my self-gratulation, a bit- 
ter certainty of change that had not been realized 
in its full extent before. He would recollect, 
that unexpected and unknown meeting, I thought, 
after he knew all; but whether he would ever 
search for me or not, I did not pause to care. 
All I asked was to get beyond his immediate 
presence, I would risk the rest. 

The signal was given for starting ; with a swift, 
gliding motion, the cars flew past the little vil- 
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lage where I had seen all knew of life; and 
leaning my aching head upon my hands, I wept 
barning tears. 


It was a quiet summer twilight. Im the mag- 
nificent parlor of the Sanfords, a few fading rays 
of sunset still lingered, lighting up with a dim 
lustre the rich carpet and velvet lounges. In one 
corner of the apartment, by a window overlook- 
ing the gardens and summer-house, I sat alone, 
calling back the past. 

Nearly seven years before, I had fled from 
home and friends and lover, to knit up the tan- 
gled thread of my destiny, among strangers. 
Nearly seven years before, my heart had bled 
under the fierceness of a bitter trial, and all over 
my life had been flung the dark ashes of desola- 
tion. I remembered it all, the anguish, the 
flight, the long sickness among strangers, when 
death came very near to me, and the kindness of 
the wealthy people who took me to their hearts 
because I looked so much like the precious 
daughter they had just given to the grave. I 
remembered, too, with a heart-leap of gratitude 
to Him whose hand was leading me in pleasant 
places, that they had not only given me of their 
pity, and cared for my wants from their abun- 
dance, but iad brought me to their luxurious 
home, and been to me father and mother. I was 
Margaret Lull, the poor, forlorn working-girl, no 
longer, but Irene Sanford, the pet, the adopted 
heiress, and, strange as it may seem, the belle.* 

To Mr. and Mrs. Sanford I had revealed the 
events of my life, withholding only Leonard’s 
name ; but it had grown to be an old story with 
them, and they seldom questioned me about it. 
Ihad changed much since that sad time. My 
new parents, as they wished me to consider and 
call them, spared nothing upon my education, and 
I applied myself to my studies with an assiduity 
which gratified their pride, while it detracted 
nothing from the satisfaction with which they in- 
stalled me in the privileges of their lost daughter. 
I had outgrown, also, the disfigurement that had 
caused me so much trouble. My cheeks had 
regained their fresh flow of color, my shorn hair 
its length and luxuriance ; and nothing remained 
of the ugly scar, but a short, seamed line beneath 
my right temple. 

Thad ceased to value so highly the restored 
beauty which came too late. My heart was 
sacred to the memory of its first love, and Leonard 
was the same as dead to me. I had never heard 
from him, or the village I had left, even in the 
most indirect manner. Sitting there, that still, 
summer evening, with the memories of the blessed 


by-gone time flooding my soul, I would have 


given all the luxury about me, and gone out 
once more, a homeless wanderer into the world, 
could I bat have known how life had dealt with 
them, or lived over again that brief parting hour 
with Leonard, when he held me to his heart, and 
kissing, blessed me. 

Steps on the garden-walk, and the sound of 
men’s voices in conversation, made me put aside 
the silken curtain and peer curiously out of the 
window. But inthe obscure light, I could only 
distinguish two figures, one of which I was sare 
was Mr, Sanford’s. Just then the servant brought 
in lights, and taking up a book of engravings, I 
commenced turning the leaves carefully, and was 
so engaged when Mr. Sanford entered the parlor, 
followed by another gentleman. 

“ My daughter, Irene, Mr Sherburne.” 

I started at the mention of that name, and the 
hot blood rushed into my face, as I looked! up, 
and saw the stranger’s eyes fastened intently 
upon me. These eyes! I should have known 
them anywhere. For seven long years, I had 
kept the memory of their light shrined in my 
heart of hearts, and now they seemed searching 
my inmost soul, and reading the secret I had 
kept guarded so sedulously. I stammered, and 
my heart beat so loudly with fear and agitation 
that I thought he must have heard? it. 

He, on the contrary, appeared not in the least 
disconcerted, after the first glance of surprise ; 
and but fora slight paleness which overspread 
his fine countenance momentarily, I should not 
have guessed he traced any resemblance between 
me and his betrothed of other days. 

“ This is an old friend of mine,” said Mr. San- 
ford, smiling at my embarrassment, “whom I 
have not seen before for many years, and but for 
accidentally meeting him at the hotel a few days 
since, I might not have the pleasure now. I have 
brought him in to pass his opinion upon that 
portrait of yours, sent home yesterday.” 

Drawing Mr. Sherburne’s arm within his own, 
he walked to the further end of the room, neither 
of them suspecting the tumult in my heart. 
Stepping back into the shade of the curtains, 
where I could see without being seen, I waited 
the result of the examination. I understood 
why, as my father lifted the covering from the 
freshly-painted canvass, Leonard dropped his head 
upon his breast, and could not look at it steadily. 
I understood why, when he raised it again, the 
expression on his fice had deepened into melan- 
choly. I knew, with a quick thrill of happiness, 
that the memory of the past was sacred to him, 
as it had been to me, and there was something in 
the picture which awakened that memory. into 
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“Tolerable,” I heard him say. 

ama sorry to hear-you épenk of 00: slight- 
ingly,” replied Mr. Sanford. ‘I imagined it 
quite a fine painting.” 

“ think I could paint a better one, novice as 
Iam.” 

“What shall I give you to try?” asked Mr. 
Sanford, with a little laugh. 

“Nothing but time, and your daughter's 
consent.” 

“ Agreed !” was the answer, accompanied by 
another laugh, this time louder and heartier. 

Then they came back to where I was standing. 

“ Irene,” said my father, “ Mr. Sherburne has 
promised to give us a better portrait, if you are 
willing. How is it? Will you sit to him?” 

“ Certainly,” I replied, repressing my surprise. 
“T was not awage before that he was an artist.” 

Unlucky words! Leonard bent his clear, blue 
eyes keenly upon me, is if wondering how I had 
ever heard of him before, and again the tell-tale 


* erimson swept over my face. 


“ And so I never was,” he spoke, at length, as 
if fearing I would consider his scrutiny imperti- 
nence, “until recently. During my late travels 
in Italy, I took up the study, partly from a natural 
love for the art, and partly to while away time, 
which has Become a miserable burden; and 
although I have never set up as a portrait-painter, 
or in fact, had any experience in that line, I shail 
be only too happy to copy beauty like yours.” 

I bowed low, as if in return for the compliment 
—which he did not dream I appreciated so well— 
but in reality, to conceal my emotion. 

It was arranged that he should make Mr. 
Sanford’s house his home while he remained in 
town, and before he went away that evening, I 
had learned to talk with him quite freely. He 
thought me the daughter of his host, and I was 
safe. 


A fortnight passed away, and the portrait had 
progressed finely. Morning after morning I had 
sat in Leonard’s room while he painted, some-. 
times winning from him glowing descriptions 
of his life abroad, although, for the most part, he 
was reserved and silent, busying himself with his 
pencils and brushes, or sitting, watching me 
abstractedly. 

It was my last sitting, and he had called me to 
criticise his production. Trembling with the 
happy consciousness that I was other than he 
thought me, I stood up besilic him. It was not 
Trene Sanford, the mature, dignified, accomplish- 
ed woman, that smiled out at me from the can- 
vass ; but the girl Margaret, as he had seen her 
last, in the May of her young beauty. There 
was the finely-modelled features, the soft, peachy 
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tresses; and over all hung a dreamy, indescriba- 
ble expression of what I had been, that told me 
how he had worked, and what had been his 
inspiration. 

“ That isnot I,” Isaid, looking at him steadily ; 
“ but some half-ideal representation, which you 
have tried to make resemble me. 
is too youthful.” 

“ You areright, Miss Sanford. I cannot paint 
your portrait.” 

*« And why?’ I asked, resolved to wring his 
secret from him, at all hazards. “ You were not 
of the same opinion a fortnight since.” 

“ Yes I was, and if I practised deception, it 
was to gain an object, which, I trust, might ex- 
cuse even a greater crime. Once,” he continued, 
and his strong voice quivered a little as he spoke, 
“Thad a friend, whom you strikingly resemble. 
You will understand me if I say she was more 
than a friend—and I lost her !” 

“How?” I inquired again, pushing him on 
cautiously and resolutely to speak the words I 
most coveted to hear. 

“ Perhaps you will condemn me as a simpleton, 
if I make you my confidant; but I am sure I 
could not have a better one, and if you will listen, 
you shall hear the whole,” he replied, leading me 
to a seat. 

How I longed to throw myself into his arms, 
and tell him who I was, as he told me of his old 
affection, of the great blight which fell upon his 
life, and how he had wandered, a weary, disap- 
pointed man, in foreign climes, seeking every- 
where the comfort he could not find. 

“ Did you never search for her ?”’ I asked, in a 
husky tone, as he concluded. 

“Yes, but vainly, and I gave up in despair. 
But I have come back to renew that search, after 
all these dreary, wasted years, and to find, if she 
yet lives, the woman, without whom I am s0 
wretched. No sooner did I see your portrait, 
than I was seized with a desire to possess one 
like it. I did not expect, as I said, to surpass 
it in execution, but feared your father would re- 
fase my wish to copy it. This,’”“he added, going 
towards the portrait, “is Margaret, as she was, 
and always will be to me, beautiful beyond com- 
pare, and I hope you will all forgive me for the 
trouble I have caused, when you know, that if I 
should never’ see her again, this will be the only 
solace of my life.” 

“ But if you should find her,” I said, eagerly, 
without heeding his last remark, “and she should 
you love her 

“ Degraded she could never be,” he answered, 
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_proudly ; “no scar, however frightfal, could have 
_made her ugly, to me; and were she as poor as 
the meanest beggar in the street, God knows I 
would lay down wealth, rank, and all the achieve- 
ments of an industrious life, to have her once 
more where my arms might shelter, and my love 
gladden her 

I stole softly to his side, and my voice was 
broken and unsteady as I said : 

“ T can tell you how to make this picture look 
more like Margaret, as she is now.” 

“How?” he asked, flashing a quick glance of 
surprise at me, from his blue eyes. 

I lifted the hair from my temples, and pointed 
to the scar. 

He looked at me, half-wonderingly, half-com- 
prehendingly, and then springing forward, caught 
me by the arm. 

“ Tell me,” he faltered, “ if—but no, it cannot 
be !—-what do you mean, Miss Sanford 


“Can you not guess? Have none of them |. 


told you that I am not the real daughter of these 
kind people, but only a simple, unprotected 
orphan, who ran away from all that was dear to 
her, and found a refuge in their hearts, seven 
years ago? Iam Margaret, Leonard!” 

With passionate caresses he snatched me %o 
his heart, kissing and scolding me all at once ; 
and looking up through my happy tears, I thank- 
ed God, as I have thanked him ever since, that 
out of the black night of my desolation, he had 
brought, at last, such a wealth of blessing. 


EXERCISE IN THE OPEN AIR. 


Nature has qualified man to breathe an atmo- 
sphere of 120 above zero, or 60 below it, 
without injury to health; and the doctrine of 
physicians that great and sudden changes of tem- 

are injurious to health, is disproved by 
recorded facts. There are very few navigators 
who die in the Arctic Zone ; it-is the most healthy 
climate on the globe to those who breathe the 
open air. We have among our associate ob- 
servers one who observes and records the changes 
of temperature in Australia, where the temper- 
ature rose to 115 degrees at three o'clock, P. M., 
and next morning it was down to 40 d 


change of 75 de, in fourteen hours; there 
the le are y; and another at Fran- 
conia, N. H., where the changes are the most 


sudden, the most frequent, and of the 
extent of any place with which I am in corre- 
spondence on the American continent—and yet 
is no town ofits size where so great a propor- 
tion of its inhabitants pass the age of threescore 
years and ten. It is the quality of the changed 
air that constitutes the difference that physicians 
notice, and not the temperature.—Lartstene’s 


Expedition to the Polar Sea. 


aes begets envy; among 


BY JOHN CARTER. 


O, ask me not what wo and bliss 
The secret heart may know, 

When opening to the morning’s kiss, 
Love’s blushing flowerets glow. 


But bid me paint the tints that play 
On yonder glowing west, 

Where all the lingering charms of day 
In dazzling beauty rest. 


Or bid me paint the clouds that rise 
O’er midnight’s sable crown, 

When angry thunders rend the skies, 
And hurl destruction down! 


For such is love!—th’ entrancing ray 
That gilds the sky so blue, 

And lingers round the parting day, 
Plays in the lightning, too! 
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THE LOST CHILDREN, e 


BY MARY A. LOWELL. 


A murmur as of little children—a song of - 


birds in the hedges—the sound of waters leaping 
from rock to rock, and then stealing through the 
long grass, and over gravelly beds—the scent of 
sweet-briars and clover blossoms—the chime of a 
distant Sabbath bell—a happy child playing with 
tiny boats in the stream, another, looking on as 
she sits on a rock, with a face full of sober, grave 


thoughtfulness. All these things come to me | 


like a dream of yesterday, for I was myself the 
child playing in the stream, and the other was my 
little sister. We had followed our nurse, I re- 
member, out to the woods on a Sabbath morn- 
ing, in summer. The girl was to meet Come 
person at that time and place; and when she 
did so, they wandered far from the children 
whom she was to guard. 

When they returned, the melancholy looking 
child sat upon the rocks, as they had left her. 
The other—myself—had disappeared. . 

I have a faint remembrance of feeling that it 
was wrong to leave little Lulu behind ; but the 
tempter was with me, in the shape of a good 
looking, benevolent woman, who offered mo 
comfits and sweatmeats in profusion, if I would 
go with her. I willingly took her hand, and 
trotted off by her side. She led me a weary 
way, through woods, and over roeks, and briars, 
and bushes. My feet were torn and bleeding, 
my Sabbath frock torn in tatters, and my limbs 
weary and exhausted. The woman gave me 
bread and some raisins to eat, and as I cried for 
thirst, she scooped up some water in a little cup 
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which she carried in her basket, and I drank 
eagerly. 


It was night when we ceased our wanderings, 
and I was weeping bitterly. She carried me into 
alow, unpainted house, where there were several 
grown people, and a boy about my age. 

When this child spoke to me, and smoothed 


down my tangled curls, I became quiet at once. 


I suffered the woman to put me into a high bed 
that stood in the room, on condition that the boy 
should sit down in the arm-chair that was at the 
head. I fell asleep to dream of little Lulu, and 
woke to see the woman who brought me away, 


preparing my breakfast. She took me up, and 


dressed me in some clean but ragged clothes. I 
did not like them, and cried loudly for my little 
plaid silk, and my bracelet. I was told that they 
were worn out, and that I must wear those which 
they gave me. 

After breakfast, the woman took me out again, 
and told me what to say, when I should go to 
the houses. I was to tell them that my mother 
was dead, and that I was very hungry, and that 
I also wanted clothes. It was very hard at first, 
and my poor feet were worn and bleeding every 
day; but I got used to it after a while. I must 
have been five or six years old, when I was taken 
away ; and I think that I staid in this place until 
I was nearly ten ; but I had no particular date by 
which to be perfectly correct ; but so they tell me 
now. 

I was attached to my mother, as I called the 
woman who carried me off. She was very kind 
to me, and did not beat me, as the boy’s mother 
did him. I have cried often to see little Clyde 
whipped. I called him Clyde because he looked 
so much like a child I knew by that name. So 
Clyge he was called by every one. It seemed 
that they were not particular about the name. 
They called me Milly, though I knew it was not 
right, for I had always been called Fannie. 

I grew up without learning anything. My 
mother (Margaret they called her in the house) 
did all my sewing, which was not much, because 
nearly all the clothes I wore were what I begged, 
ready made. I could sing, and learned all the 
street songs, getting abundant payment for every 
one I sung. Clyde sang too, and our voices 
harmonized finely together. I liked to have him 
sing with me, and would not utter a note alone. 
I think now that I carried a good deal of sway 
in that household, for they would rarely contra- 
dict me. The woman, Margaret, was uniformly 
indalgent to me ; and I think she watched over 
me faithfully, in every other respect than in 
teaching me lying and begging. 

Clyde and I went out together almost always. 
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Generally, we were brother and sister, with two 


or three others at home, and our mother very ill. 
Clyde excelled in fiction, and seldom came away 
without throwing in several new touches, which, 
coming from the meek lips which he contrived 
to make up, were irresistible ; and never failed 


of bringing something valuable to out stores. 
Margaret would pat our heads on our return, and 


when I gave all the praise to Clyde, she would 
predict fature greatness to the successful beggar 
boy! My heart sickens as I record this profan- 
ing of the sacred innocence of childhood. I 
hasten to pass over these hours, and turn with a 


feeling of pleasure to other scenes. 


Two or three times we had been at a house, 
where there was a beautiful child about my own 
age, whom I heard some one call Beatrice. I 
looked upon her, in her pure white dress, with a 
few blue ribbons about her, and thought she 
must be one of those little angels of whom seme 


of our songs were 80 eloquent. I looked at my 
own torn and shabby dress, and wondered why it 
should be so different from hers. Ihad looked in 
Margaret’s broken looking glass often enough to 
find out that, in all but the dress, my appearance 
was as striking and beautifal as hers. My eyes 
were black—hers were blue. My hair curled 
naturally, and hers was evidently trained to curl. 
Her arms and neck were of a more glossy fair- 
ness, and her cheeks had a clearer pink, but I 
could not help thinking that mine were quite as 
pretty. 

We struck up a great friendship—these two— 
the wandering beggar girl and the little fairy 
queen. I carried her all the berries and flowers 
I could pick up, and, notwithstanding she had a 
splendid garden, and a green house and grap- 
eries, she seemed to value my wild wood presents 
more than any of her own elegancies. 

Rare times for Clyde and me now! All the 
best cheer that Beatrice could command, was 
reserved for us by her hands, and her mother 
could not say nay; she loved her too well. 

Could you have seen the fairy queen as she 
sat waiting for us in the summer house, book in 
hand, and then springing up to meet us, as if we 
were the most favored of all her court ! 

“Milly,” she said to me one day, “can you 
read ?” 

“No, indeed! can you ?”’ 

I looked at her with the thought that such a 
little creature could not possibly know so very 
much as to read! 

“ Yes, Milly, I can read, and will teach you 
too, if you wish to have me.” 

I could only express my thoughts by a grate- 
ful look, which might have spoken volumes, if 


she could have read it, To read! I thought it 
almost too great for me; but Beatrice fulfilled 


her promise, and not only taught me to read, but 
supplied me with books, which I kept closely 


hidden from Margaret, because I had a vague 
idea that she would not like to have me know 


how to read. Beatrice taught Clyde too—and 
although it was uphill work at first, we soon 


came to like it, and when we could master the 
reading of a book, so as to understand and com- 
prehend it, I will venture to say, that.two 
prouder creatures could not be found than we 
two. 


I had either grown so large and tall, or else it 
was my new book knowledge, that made me feel 
ashamed now to beg at houses where we had 
begged before ; so I asked Margaret to let us go 
away into another town, which I had heard ad- 
joined ours, and where we were not known. She 
consented, and we started early in the morning 
to commence our travel. 

It was a sweet, dewy morning in June, and 
the green lanes through which we wandered, were 
full ofthe delightful fragrance of apple blossoms, 
not yet wholly fallen off. There was a little 


silver thread of water running in and out among 


some pine trees that stood at the foot of a hill, 
among whose rocks the water hadits birth, and 
came flowing down its sides into the valley, with 
a soft, low murmuring sound. Just above our 
heads a bright-winged oriole had hung his nest, 
and all through the woods that separated the two 
villages, the birds were singing as if this day 
was 8 jubilee, got up expressly for their benefit. 

As we parted some low bushes to make our 
way across a field, the scent of sweet-briar was 
crushed out by our footsteps, and the old memo- 
ry of a time in my childhood came back'to me. 
Never, except when inhaling that delicious scent, 
and standing in the midst of such scenes, can I 
fully and entirely recall it. 

It came upon me now with such force, that I 
sat down on the grass and cried. Clyde tried to 
comfort me, and asked me what was the 
matter. 

“TI cannot tell you,” I sobbed out, “only 
when I look at this brook and these trees, and 
smell this green branch, I can remember some- 
thing more ; it seems to bring to me a day when 
Thad a basket of roses in my hands, and a soft 


“Do yow remember anything else, Milly ?” 

“Yes—there was a tall man who used to walk 
in the garden, and held my hand as he walked ; 
and in a little place, where the trees hung over, 
“I can seem to remember that a lady was sitting, 


and she too had a white dress, and I left the 


man’s hand, and ran toher. She kissed me, and 
I called her mother. 

“And then I remember going out another 
morning, when some one else was with me, and 


another child too, and we heard the bells ring; 
and all at once, I hardly know how, Margaret 


came, and I never saw the others again.” 
“Well, Milly, do you know that ant have just 
such thoughts sometimes? I don’t believe that 
I have always been with Margaret and the rest 
of the people in that house; and though she is 


kind and pleasant to me, I know that I have 


lived, sometime, with people who looked better, 
wore good clothes, and did not go begging.” 

Thus we talked until we both grew very sad ; 
but as I saw how full Clyde’s eyes were of tears, 
I sprang up from the turf, and called gaily to him 
to follow me. Mine were the spirits that rallied 
first, for Clyde walked on gravely and thought- 
fally for some time longer. 

At last, he said, “Milly, I think now that I 
can remember something more. There was cer- 
tainly a man that I called ‘papa,’ and he wore 
just such clothes as the people did on board that 
ship, where you and I went begging one day, 
when we went off on the railroad, to the waters’ 
side.” 

"What, with the bright buttons and the gold 
round their caps ?”’ 

“ Yes; just so was this man dressed ; and 
when we went down to that ship, it’all looked 
natural to me, as if I had seen it before. But 
there, Milly, I suppose it was nothing but a 
dream, after all.” 

We journeyed along slowly—now stopping to 
gather branches of the fragrant blossoms, then 
chasing butterflies, or peeping’ softly into new 
made nests, where four little speckled eggs would 


on another shrub close by. 

“Clyde!” said I, with a provident eye to 
breakfast, ‘don’t let us ask for any clothes to- 
day, but only money, and something to eat. We 
shall be too tired to carry anything home.” 

“ So we shall—unless we can get a ride in some 
of the market carts going home.” 


By this time we had entered the village, and 


the sun was already up. We were faint and 
hungry. Several people whom we met in the 
first streets we came to, mechanics going to their 
work, and shopkeepers to their stores, gave us a 
few coppers, with which we bought some smok- 
ing biscuit, at the baker’s. A drink of clear, 
cold water from a pump, in the public square, 
washed it down. We shook off the dust from 
ovr clothes, and went on. 


white dress, and long. white ribbons hanging i. 

from the waist.” 
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We came at last to a quiet, retired street, where 
the houses seemed larger, handsomer, and where 
the fences were of wrought iron, and beautiful 
shade trees all around them, Through the fences, 
we could see long gardens stretching away off, 
and full of beautiful plants and flowers. We 
resolved to apply at each one of these houses. 
We went to several, and obtained a little money 
at each. At the fourth or fifth, we saw two 
splendid lions, wrought in iron, as we thought, 
crouching, one on each side of the front door. 

The gentleman who came to the door, was 
dressed as if going out; but when we told our 
errand, he turned back to the room from whence 
I supposed he had just come, and told us to fol- 
low. He led us into a room, hung with beauti- 
ful pictures, and having a small round table in 
the centre, where breakfast had been served. 
Everything on the table was glittering like silver, 
except two large cups and saucers, which were 
like gold, and with flowers painted on them. 
Delicate little loaves of bread, a plate of butter 
with ice lying on it, slices of cold meat, and a 
large silver goblet full of radishes, were on the 
table, and, not yet risen from breakfast, was a 
lady, whose white morning dress and pretty cap 
made me look at my dirty clothes with shame. 
She exchanged looks with the gentleman, who 
told us to sit down at the table. He then went 
to a closet, and took out two more cups, and 
passed them to the lady, who filled them with 
coffee, from a splendid silver vessel, and poured 
cream into it. 

We were ashamed to eat, where there was so 
much elegance; but they both helped us so 
bountifully, that we were obliged to take it. 
Never had I tasted anything so good before. 
They watched us with pleasant smiles, which yet 
had something sad in them; and especially when 


» their eyes rested on me. They conversed in a 


low voice together, and I heard the gentleman 
say, “Fannie would have been as large as she is 
now ;” then turning to me, he said, “how old 
are you, dear ?”” 

I blushed with shame, because I could not tell 
him, I did not know. I stammered out that 


_ Margaret would not tell me. 


“ And who is Margaret ?’’ 

“ She is the woman that we live with. Some- 
times we call her mother.” 

“And why not always ?” 

“I don’t know—we don’t think she is exactly 
our mother. We don’t think we always lived 
with her,” 

They exchanged looks, and I began to cry, 
for I was afraid I had said something wrong. 
Clyde, bashful as he was, could not withstand 


my tears. He put his arm round me. “Don’t 
cry, Milly,” he said, affectionately. I wiped 
away my tears, but saw the lady weeping too, 
and I began again. 

She rose and went to the window, and her hus- 
band, as we supposed he was, followed her. 
They talked Jong and earnestly. At last I heard 
her say, “O, James, what if this should prove to 
be our little Fannie !” 

“It is almost impossible,” he said; “ yet it 
almost seems to me, that if Lulu could see her 
she would know her.” 

Involuntarily, at that name, I cried out, 

They came towards me. I had risen’ from the 
table, and stood by thedoor. ‘“ What of Lulu?” 
they both asked at once. “I do not know,” 
said I; “but 1 remember a little girl that was 
named so, and I used to play with her.” 

The lady dropped down into a chair, as if she 
had received a blow. The gentleman was calm- 
er, but his hand trembled as he came and took 
off my tattered hat. The long, black curls 
swept down below my waist, moist with the 
morning’s exercise and my own agitation. 

** Look at the ‘eyes, Matilda,” said he, “they 


‘are precisely like Fannie’s. I wish Lulu were 


here!’ and-he paced the floor quite nervously, 

“That boy, too,” said the lady, “he never 
came of low parentage. James, I believe these 
children are both stolen. O, if Fannie had only 
had some mark by which I could identify her!” 

At this moment, Clyde, who was now looking 
from the window, started and cried out, ‘ Milly, 
Milly, look here! Here is Margaret, looking up 
to this house! I saw her through the blinds.” 

We both started to go after her, but the gen- 
tleman detained us. “I will go,” he said. 
“ Matilda, keep them here till I come back.” 

We watched him, till he called her; and saw 
her come up the steps. She looked pale and 
frightened. He did not come where we were, 
but took her into another room. They were 
sere a long, long while, and then he came in, 
@hd staid with us, while the lady went to her. 
She was gone but a few minutes, and then she 
came and laid her weeping face on my curls, 
and kissed them again and again. 

“ Are you sure, Matilda ?”’ asked her husband. 

“ Sure,”’ she answered, sobbingly. 

What Margaret had said, I did not then know, 
but I afterwards found that, between bribing and 
threats, she confessed the whole. She said that 
when we were planning to go out of town to 
beg, she thought we meant the town adjoining 
the other side of that in which we lived. She 
told everything, of her own accord, about hers 


meeting with our faithless nurse and her com- 
panion on that Sabbath morning; and how 
strongly tempted she was to take the other child 
too, but she said that the grave look of Lulu 
made her afraid to risk taking her, although so 
much younger than myself. When she found 
that we were on the road to this town, as she was 
told by a man who met us, her conscience brought 
back everything she had done to me, and she 
hurried after us, hoping to overtake us before we 
entered the town. 

Clyde and I were still standing, only half 
comprehending what was going forward, until 
Margaret came in and called him away. You 
should have seen Clyde then! He clung to me 
convulsively, all his bashfalness with the stran- 
gers forgotten, and tried to take me from their 
arms. They were both weeping over me, hardly 
daring to believe that I was their child, and yet, 
as they have since told me, dreading lest they 
should be deceiving themselves. 

Still, Margaret’s testimony left them scarcely 
a doubt ; and as they had promised her immuni- 
ty from punishment, they were about to let her 
depart, when their attention was called to Clyde. 

“ And this, too, is a stolen child?” asked my 
father, for so he told me I must call him. 

Margaret hesitated. “None of my stealing, 
sir,” she answered. “I never took any child 
but Milly. Clyde was there, at the house, when 
I went to live with the people.” 

“ Never mind that,” said my father, “I am a 
magistrate, and shall detain him, You may 
now go, but any attempt to get back the boy 
will put you to trouble, depend on it.” 

Margaret begged them to let her kiss me once, 
to which they consented, though I could see 
them shudder, when she did so. She bade us 
good-by, and departed. I never saw her again. 

“Do not let the servants see either of the 
children,” said my mother, “until they have 
taken off these clothes. Let the boy go into 
your dressing-room, until you go out and order 
something for him to wear. Here, I will give 
you his measure. Lulu’s clothes will nearly fit 
Fannie.” 

All this time the dear lady was weeping tears 
of trembling joy, yet trying to subdue her 
emotions, by busying herself about us two. 

She took me up stairs to her own dressing- 
room, where there was a bath, and after I had 
been in it,—a luxury which, to my tired frame, 
seemed so delightful, she dressed me, in what she 
said were my sister’s clothes. 

My sister! O, what joy, I thonght, to have a 
sister! She dressed me partly, then brnshed 
and curled my hair, put on nice, fine stockings 


and shoes; and then lastly aclean white cambrie 
dress. I looked in the long glass, which came 
down to the floor, and thought of Beatrice. Just 
like that, had her clothes always been—fresh, 
clean and smooth. How often I had admired 
her looks, without a hope of ever imitating it! 
My hands were somewhat darkened by exposure, 
but they were smooth, and the nails had always 
been kept clean. My mother noticed this with 
great pleasure. 

It was two hours, I think, before I met Clyde 
again. When I did, he was so gloriously beau- 
tiful, that I almost believed that he was changed 
into one of the fairy children whom Beatrice 
used to read about. His hair was combed 
smoothly away from his forehead, showing its 
remarkable beauty. He was dressed in a suit of 
silver gray, with steel buttons, and his linen was 
of the whitest and finest. His astonishment at 
seeing me was equal to mine. We stood, for 
some time, mutually admiring each other. At 
length Clyde said, “it is not that I like you any 
better, Milly, but I always felt that you had a 
right to better clothes.” My new father smiled, 
and told Clyde he mast always call me Fannie. 

“ What are you going to do with this little boy, 
James?’ asked my mother. “As we have no 
boy, had we not better keep him ourselves ?” 

“ Had we not better try to find his parents,” 
said my father, “and give them the same joy 
that we have now in finding our own darling ?” 

I heard this, and a strange dread seized me, 
lest I should be parted from Clyde. That would 
be worse, I thought then, than not finding my 
parents. I would rather have staid with Marga- 
ret, and worn my tattered clothes, than to sepa- 
rate from my brother and friend. Clyde’s parents 
might turn up, I thought, and they would carry 
him away from me forever ; and I wept bitterly. 

Lulu came home the next day; but I did not 
take to her at all. She was grave, cold and dis- 
tant; and I fancied did not like to find a rival 
in her parents’ affections. She found two—for 
Clyde wound himself about their hearts in a’ 
way that promised well for the future. Ina 
week, we were all settled. Lulu was sent away 
to her school again, but Clyde and I were to 
have private lessons, until we could compete 
with pupils of our own age. 


leries, museums, collections of statuary ; every- 
thing, in short, that could please or instruct us. 
Our present life was so pleasant that it soon made 
us forget the other, and my father did not wish 
us to converse together about it. Margaret’s 
name was never to be mentioned between us. 
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. We went, one day on board a frigate which 
had just arrived from sea. Clyde was perfectly 
delighted, and the sailors all noticed him, and the 
officers were very polite and attentive to us all. 
Clyde found occasion to say to me, “‘ This is the 
very ship which my father carried me to see, one 
day, and he wore just such a dress as that 
gentleman wears,” pointing to the commander. 

“What do you say, my little fellow? Was 
your father in the navy ?” 

Clyde had bashfully shrunk away, when he 
found that he was overheard, but my father ex- 
plained to Captain Porter that the child was a 
foundling. The deep flush that overspread the 
captain’s face was followed by a deadly paleness. 
He eagerly asked my father to tell him all he 
knew about the child. He could tell him little 
indeed ; but Clyde’s answers, when questioned, 
were favorable to the impression that he was the 
child who was stolen from the captain, a few 
months before Margaret had taken me. 

The child’s mother was dead, and the woman 
who took care of him had left the room one 
morning ; and when she returned, he was gone ! 

Captain Porter asked Clyde what his name 
was before he had been called Clyde, and he 
answered unhesitatingly, and as if the memory 
had come to him all at once, “‘ Albert Porter !’’ 

The only thing that was left to the bereaved 
sailor, of all that had brightened his hearth, a 
few years before! How he had mourned this 
child! Not with the calm and settled grief, with 
which he had mourned for his wife and the two 
sweet little girls he had lost at sea. He knew 
that their beloved heads lay “full many a fath- 
om deep” in the ocean. But this child! he who 
was drifting about the world, and of whose fate 
he could learn nothing—this was the grief that 
was wearing away the tall, slender form to a 
shadow. And now to find him! 

. “You will not take me away from Fannie, 
papa ?”’ said Clyde, a few days afterwards. 

“Not if Mrs. Harrison will still.be a mother 
to you, my son,” answered his father. “It de- 
pends altogether upon her, whether you stay here, 
or rough it at sea with me.” 

“Then he will not leave us,”’ said my mother, 
and my father sanctioned her words. 

O, how far back in the past does all this seem 
tome! Our parents’ heads, then bright and 
youthful looking, are crowned with almond 
blossoms ; Lulu, grave and dignified, is a moth- 
er; and Clyde and myself have been married a 
year. It all came in naturally enough. Lalu 
liked him, and was going to break her heart 
about him; and I looked on and wept. 


Captain Porter, who has long since given up 
active service, and resides wholly at my father’s, 
saw how matters were; and laid his plans. He 
introduced the gayest, merriest little midshipman 
that he knew, and he thought Lalu’s dignified 
manners were exquisite ; proposed for her, and 
she could not resist him. Never were two less 
alike, but they are quite happy, notwithstanding. 

The moment he was accepted, Clyde and I 
were betrothed. We were made for each other, 
undoubtedly, and Fate, for once, was very kind 
in ordering our life. Fate! forgive the word, O, 
Heavenly Father, who alone ordereth all events, 
and who suffers not even a sparrow to fall with- 
out thy will! Thou alone brought two souls to- 
gether in thy mysterious bond; kept them, when 
earthly parents knew not of their wanderings, 
and bound them in that mystic tie, which only 
death can dissolve. 

Do we forget Beatrice ? Never, for a moment ; 
and our pleasantest time is when we can prevail 
on her to pass a few weeks with us. Even Lulu 
is not proof against her good-natured, pleasant 
ways. I always call my husband “ Clyde,” and 
80 does Beatrice. 


STRENGTH OF IRON. 
It has been generally supposed that the 

of iron was deteriorated ainer three or four melt- 
ings ; but according to experiments made by Mr. 
Fairbairn, this opinion proved erroneous. 
He ran the metal—hot-blast iron—into bars one 
inch square ; lengths of seven feet were support- 
ed on two points, and weight was applied in the 
centre till the bars broke. It was found that the 
strength of the iron bars increased up to the 
twelfth melting, after which it diminished, and 
at each successive melting deteriorated rapidly. 
The breaking weight at the commencement was 
403 lbs., and the deflexion of the bar before 
breaking was 1 1-2 inch; at the twelfth melting 
the breaking ht was 7 25 Ibs., and the de- 
flexion 1 2-3 inch; at the thirteenth melting, the 
bar broke with a weight of 671 lbs. ; at fif- 
teenth, with 391 lbs.; at the sixteenth, with 
263 Ibs.—Scientific American. 
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INSTINCT OF BIRDS. 

When the lapwing wants to procure food, it 
seeks for a worm’s cast and stamps the ground 
by the side of it with his feet; somewhat in the 
manner we have often done when a boy, in order 
to procure worms for fishing. After doing this 
for a short time, the bird waits for the issue of 
the worm from the hole, who, alarmed at the 
shaking of the ground, endeavors to make its 
escape, when he is immediately seized, and be- 
comes the prey of this ingenious bird. The lap- 


wing also uents the haunts of moles. These 


animals, when in pursuit of worms on which they 
feed, frighten them, and the worms, in atte 

ing to escape, come to the sufface of the ground, 
where they are seized by the lapwing. The same 
mode of alarming his prey is rela 
— Wilson. 


of the gull. 
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BEFORE THE CORONATION. 


FAREWELL, 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


Before thy form I see, 
True as the needle to the pole 
My heart shall turn to thee. 
Yet like a sad and boding knell 
Doth seem this mournful word, farewell. 


And absence shall but firmer bind 

The ties which love doth give. 
Still fancy weaves a saddening spell 
From this most mournful word, farewell. 


O, fare thee well! I fain would speak 
My sorrow in this hour; 
And yet no other word I seek 
To show to thee its power. 
For all my grief to thee I tell, 
Although I say but this—farewell! 


> 


BEFORE THE CORONATION, 


BY WILLIAM 0. MORLAND. 

Tux winds of March were howling fiercely 
around the palace walls of the Count d’ Artois. 
This palace, the creation of the count’s ambitious 
taste, was fitted up with almost regal splendor. 
In one of the magnificent rooms, sat the Duc 
@’Enghien. Impatient of the delay of some per- 
son for whom he was evidently waiting, he rose 
from the richly embroidered couch, and paced, 
with rapid and unequal steps, the tessellated 
marble floor. 

His youthful figure—tall, straight and com- 
manding—his face, which bore the impress of all 
the best qualities of the Bourbons, was reflected 
again and again in the splendid mirrors lining the 
walls of the spacious apartment. Some slight 
touch of vanity prompted him to pause before 
one of these, and as he did so,a slight, girlish 
figure came behind him, and two white arms, 
sparkling with jewels, were wound about his neck. 

“ Ah, traitor, you must admire nobody but 
me. You were looking altogether too lovingly 
on the handsome face reflected there. But no, 
you are looking very sober. Have I offended 
you with my foolish chat? Think of it no more, 
Louis!” And she tried by every endearing art 
to banishthe remembrance of her jest from his 
mind. 

“Tt is not ma chere, believe me,” he said, 
in answer to her penitent excuses; “but I have 
had a miserable presentiment to-day, which 
doubtless your society will dispel. I will not tell 
you what itis; in fact, 1 hardly know what I 


dread, but I start at every sound But with you, 
my white rose of Ettenheim, I shall be able to 
banish everything that does not breathe of love 
and joy.” 

The short, wintry afternoon wore away in 
lovers’ impassioned talk, and the shades of even- 
ing were drawing on. They did not ring for 
lights, but closing the heavy damask curtains, 
they sat down before the bright fire which burned 
up clear and cheerful in the porcelain stove, and 
threw fitful shadows over the rich crimson hang- 
ings. The sadness of her lover had partially 
communicated itself to Adrienne d’Artois, and 
she leaned her hand upon her head and sighed. 
At that sound, Louis pressed her to his heart 
and besought her not to permit a silly fancy of 
his own to disturb her. 

His loving words restored her cheerfulness, 
and they sat with clasped hands in the bright 
firelight, weaving sweet dreams of the future, 
and coloring them with the purple and orange 
tints of a love which had hitherto shone brightly 
down upon their youthful hearts. 

“ Your father must consent to our bridal, this 
spring, my Adrienne,” said Louis; “or perhaps 
we will wait until beautiful June comes, with its 
wreath of roses. I have heard it said that it was 
unlucky to be married in May. April is too 
tearful—and I would not ask you, love, to wed 
me in this stormy month. It is enough to make 
one shudder to hear this wild wind! No, my 
beautiful, we will wait for sunny June!” And 
in this way, he imparted to her a feeling of 
cheerful hope and serenity which he did not feel 
himself. 

The great clock on the grand staircase struck 
nine before the lovers could believe that the 
evening had glided by so swiftly, and at its 
sound, Louis rose to depart. His short cloak 
and plumed hat lay carelessly on a chair, just as 
he had thrown them down on his entrance. He 
threw them hastily down, and taking up the 
short, jewelled sword, which they had concealed, 
he fastened it beneath the tri-colored sash which 
he wore, and stood before Adrienne as handsome 
and noble a cavalier as could be found in sunny 
France. He held out his arms to the maiden, 
and she sprang to his embrace; and again she 
felt that indescribable sadness come over her. 

“Stay with us to-night, dear Louis,” she 
tearfully pleaded. ‘‘ Something tells me that it 
is not safe for you to leave this house.” 

He smiled at her fears, but her terror, imag- 
inary though it was, was communicating itself 
rapidly to his mind. He half determined to 
yield to her suggestions, and then, as if ashamed 
of such womanly weakness, he said, playfully: . 
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“If I listen to you, Adrienne, I should make 
but a sorry knight-errant, after all. Do not fear 
for me, love—I will meet you again in the 


morning. 

A heavy tramp of clanging hoofs was heard 
at this moment in the court-yard, and loud 
voices demanding the Duc d’Enghien. Louis 
opened the door into the hall, and ere he could 
speak, a heavy hand, gauntleted above the 
wrist, was laid upon his arm. 

Louis, Duc d’Enghien, I arrest your person 
in the name and by the order of the First Consul 
of France !” 

Thunderstruck at this missive, Louis involun- 
tarily turned to Adrienne, to mark its effect upon 
her. She had fainted, and now lay like marble 
upon the tessellated floor. 

“Poor child !” he exclaimed ; “ her foreboding 
was but too true!” 

Scorning to resist, yet with a fiery spirit in his 
face, he submitted proudly to his captors, and 
leaving Adrienne to the care of the frightened 
servants, he followed them to the court-yard— 
the officer still keeping his hand upon his arm. 

He calmly entered the carriage which stood 
ready for him, and into which entered three men, 
thus providing a sufficient guard, while a dozen 
outriders kept closely by the side of the carriage. 

Louis smiled contemptuously at all these pre- 
cautions for so slight a youth as himself; but he 
forbore to speak. By the route they took, he 
judged they were taking him to Strasbourg ; but 
for what purpose, or upon what pretence, he was 
profoundly ignorant. It was as he thought, and 
Strasbourg was the first stopping-place. Here 
he was detained in custody for three days, and 
then, on the reception of further orders from 
Paris, he was conveyed to Vincennes, where he 
arrived at night on the 19th of March, 1804. 

“Every scene of this horrible affair,” says 
Bourrienne, “ took place during the night; the 
sun did not even shine upon its tragic close. The 
soldiers had orders to proceed to Vincennes dur- 
ing the night—it was at night that the fatal gates 
were closed upon the prince—at night the coun- 
cil attempted to try him, or rather to condemn 
him without trial.” 

Innocent of any share in the conspiracy which 
had been formed against the First Consul, and not 
dreaming that he could be implicated, D’En- 
ghien had remained at Ettenheim without a 
shadow of fear, unless the vague and apparently 
groundless presentiment experienced by himself 
and Adrienne d’Artois may be thought so. 

Through the whole of that long, dismal night, 
too proud to question his companions, he re- 
mained silent and wrapped in his own bitter 


musings. The thought that he—a Bourbon— 
one of that imperial race which had ruled France 
with a nod, should be thus subjeqed to indignity 
by the Corsican adventurer, was sufficiently. cut- 
ting. That his ignorance of the conspiracy 
could not be substantiated, never entered his 
thoughts; for he began to have a dim remem- 
brance that once, at Ettenheim, it was whispered 
to him that he was suspected. He had then 
spurned the insinuation, believing that were any- 
thing conjectured against him, his near relatives 
would be the first to put him on his guard. For- 
getting the affair altogether, he had remained 
at Ettenheim, devoting heart and soul to the 
beautiful Adrienne, and scarcely remembering the 
gaieties of Paris, in which he was once a willing 
er. 

And how fared it with Adrienne? When she 
recovered from the swoon, she found herself sur- 
rounded by her attendants, who were weeping 
bitterly around her couch, and mourning the 
capture of the duke, whom they all truly loved 
for his amiable and generous qualities. As she 
slowly recovered her consciousness, she remem- 
bered the event that had deprived her of it, and 
the most intense anxiety and terror seized her 
mind. Yet she was powerless to avert danger 
from Louis, or even to learn its extent, for her 
father was unfortunately absent, and she dared 
not take any active steps even in ascertaining his 
fate. The thought that the personal liberty of 
Louis was endangered, was sufficient to throw 
her into the deepest distress. That there was 
any fear to be entertained for his life, never 
passed her thoughts; otherwise, she would her- 
self have flown to Paris and humbled herself at 
the very footstool of him whom she deemed the 
usurper of the rightfal claims of the Bourbons. 

Thus passed a week of undiminished anxiety, 
uncheered by aught save the thought of return- 
ing liberty to Louis. In vain the poor girl strove 
to take an interest in what was passing around 
her. She wandered through the splendid apart- 
ments, listlessly folding her arms upon her 
bosom, and deaf to the entreaties of Felice, her 
favorite attendant, who tried in vain to be al- 
lowed the privilege of arranging the disordered 
hair which hung in loose tresses over her bean- 
tiful shoulders. Exhausted, at length, by want 
of sleep and food, Felice persuaded her mistress 
to lie down on her own bed, where she fell into 
the heavy slumber which intense grief sometimes 
produces. ‘ 


As the carriage passed through the heavy 
gates of the prison at Vincennes, a woman’s face 
might have been seen from the window of an 
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apartment belonging to the suite appropriated to 
the commandant. It was that of Madame Har- 
rel, the wife of the commandant, who was the 
foster sister of the duke. As the bright light 
from the immense lantern at the top of the gate- 
way shone down upon the persons who emerged 
from. the carriage, she uttered a scream which 
might almost have waked the dead, so loud and 
piercing was the sound as it rang on the ear and 
roused the slumbering echoes of the night. 

Louis looked up and wondered what it could 
mean. The next moment he recognized her 
voice, as she eagerly questioned some one below 
the window. 

“Ts that the Duc d’Enghien*”’ she asked. 
“ Heavens! is Louis, my beloved foster brother, to 
be an inmate of that horrible prison ?”’ 

“Hush, woman !’’ said the harsh voice of Har- 
rel ; “do you dare to reflect upon the decrees of 
Bonaparte himself ?” 

_ “ But tell me—why is he a prisoner here ?” 

“ Ask me no questions, Marie, Your shriek 
may have already cost me my post. Keep 
quiet, and do not meddle with what does not 
belong to your province.” 

Marie withdrew from the window and threw 
herself upon the bed, but not to sleep. Her 
quick woman’s wit had divined the cause al- 
ready of the being whom, more than any other 
on earth, she had truly loved. The remembrance 
of her miserable union with Francois Harrel— 
her knowledge of his idle and reckless life—her 
fears lest he should discover a more tender sen- 
timent in her heart than the affection of, a foster 
sister towards D’Enghien—all crowded, this 
night, upon her mind, and after tossing for a 
weary hour, she again rose and looked out upon 
the 6 til they faded out and the gray light 
of early morning appeared. 

There was a world of love in the little heart 
of Marie Harrel, and she manifested it now by a 
shower of affectionate tears whea she thought of 
him who was the inmate of yonder gloomy 
prison, Her husband surprised her in the midst 
of her weeping. He had been out, learning all 
that could be known from the fierce-looking men 
who had accompanied the unfortunate D’En- 
ghien. He talked, in a coarse and brutal way, 
of her tears, jested upon D’Enghien’s being ar- 
rested while in the prosecution of a love affair, 
and then told her that he was about to leave for 
Paris, to attend the orders of the First Consul, 
which could be only given in person. 

Marie saw him depart with ill-concealed joy, 
for she knew that, in his absence, she could gain 
access to the prison. The jailor had been so 


motherless Rose, that he would do anything she 
wished ; and as soon as Harrel was fairly out of 
the gates, she repaired to the prison. * 

“Tt is as much as my place is worth,” said 
Pierre Lanusse, the jailor, “bat I would risk 
anything for one who has treated little Rose so 
tenderly.” And the grateful father allowed her to 
be shown to the presence of her foster brother. 

Louis, who had ever cherished a tenderness 
for Marie, and who had shown his friendship in 
providing her with money when her idle and ‘dis- 
solute husband was discharged from his former 
service, was unfeignedly glad to clasp his foster 
sister’s hand once more. Their interview was 
long and touching, for Louis related to her his 
engagement to Adrienne d’Artois, and the man- 
ner in which he was torn from her side four 
nights before. Marie wept bitterly. It was the 
first she knew of his love, and there was a feeling 
of anguish at the thought that she, whose child- 
ish years were passed with him, should be thus 
separated from him by her own unhappy mar- 
riage, and his love for another. Not that her 
most sanguine hopes could ever have aspired to 
a marriage with Louis, but it would have been 
something to have retained his mere brotherly 
affection, without the intervention of any other 


thronging into the mind of the little French 
woman, of opening his prison doors by night— 
of magnanimously restoring him to the arms of 
his promised bride—of throwing herself on their 
protection, to screen her from the wrath of her 
husband, and flying with them to some distant 
land, on whose favored shores tyrants and usurp- 
ers were unknown. 

Alas for her dream of freedom ! that pleasant 
myth which was just stealing over her, as with 
her hand clasped in that of Louis, she was giving 
herself up to its influence, when little Rose 
Lanusse came running in, and with terrified 
looks and gestures besought Madame Harrel to 
fly, for there were several horsemen approaching, 
among whom her father thought he could dis- 
tinguish the commandant. She pressed one 
short kiss upon the hand of Louis and followed- 
the weeping child, whose tears were flowing be-- 
cause her father seemed 90 agitated, and because 
she feared that madame was in danger. 

Faster and faster came the horsemen, covered 
with dust, but urging on their steeds. Already: 
they were near, and still Madame Harrel had not 
got over half the distance which separated the 
prison from the commandant’s private dwelling. 


“ Run—do run, dearest madame,” urged little. 


— 
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Marie saw their approach, and hid herself and 
the child bebind the projecting angle of a wall. 
It was itnpossible to go further without passing 
them ; and an indefinable dread had seized her 
mind that her husband would divine that her 
presence so near the prison was connected in 
some way with D’Enghien. And poor Lanusse, 
too, so obliging and self-sacrificing as he had 
been! How dreadful might the consequences be 
to him! Alas,the most terrible of all had not 
occurred to her mind 

Emerging from the cloud of dust which they 
themselves gaised, and throwing themselves from 
their reeling and panting horses, the commandant 
and his companions proceeded directly to the 
Maric and Rose escaped from their hiding-place 
and reached the chamber from which Marie had 
first recognized the duke. The last words which 
Louis had said to her, before Rose came in,.had 
been these : 

“ Marie, if aught of harm happens to me—if 
my life is in danger, or my imprisonment pro- 
longed, go yourself to Adrienne and tell her that 
Loved her still.. Promise 

And Marie had promised. Through the long 
day, strangers were coming and going, and 
something terrible filled the heart of Marie as 
she watched them all from her window, as she 
sat concealed behind the heavy curtain, with only 
a_loop-hole to look through. 

Night set in, dark, startess, and with a driz- 
tling rain, breaking up the ice in the rivers and 
sending a chill through every frame. She could 
see no longer, and she turned wearily from the 
window after sending away little Rose. She had 
not tasted food for the day, but now her maid 
brought her a bowl of fragrant coffee, which she 
eagerly swallowed. 
heavy tramp of iron heels was distinguishable 
amidst the dropping rain, and she trembled at 
every sound. At last she fell into a heavy 
sleep, from pur® exhaustion. When she awoke, 
the broad daylight had appeared, and struggling 
up from his thick mists, the sun was rising in all 
his glory. Rose Lanusse stood by her bedside, 
with her eyes bathed in tears. 

“The poor prisoner, madame!” was all that 
she could sob out. 

“What of him, Rose?” asked Marie, starting 
up in alarm. 

“ He is dead!” 

In an apartment at Malmaison, surrounded by 
luxury, sat Josephine and her attendants. She 
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women about her, when some person asked ad- 
mittance. It was M. Savary, the flatterer and 
confidant of Bonaparte. 

“T come, madame,” he said, “from a scene 
so fraught with melancholy—nay, terrible events, 
that I am almost unmanned with my emotions. 
I bring you this,” he continued, giving her a 
small miniature case, set with diamonds, “ from 
the Duc d’Enghien, who this morning suffered 
execution. He wished you, madame, to give it to 
the daughter of the Count d’Artois, and to tell 
her that in death, as in life, she was remembered 
and beloved.” 

Josephine was speechless with emotion. She 
took the miniature, and pressing the spring, she 
gazed upon a face which bore the impress of 
everyghing good and noble. Enclosed in the 
same case was a lock of his beautifal hair. She 
pressed both to her lips. 

“ And you witnessed his death?” she asked, at 
length, when she could trust her voice to speak. 

“TI did, madame; and it was impossible to 
witness the death of such a man without feeling 
the bitterest emotion.” 

“‘ Ah, Heaven!” exclaimed Josephine ; “‘ what 

barbarity! Had I bat known it, I would have 
thrown myself at the feet of Bonaparte and en- 
treated his lifeas a sacred boon. Gracious God, 
what will become of us ?”’ 
_ Itwasa bright sunny day—one of those in 
which March seems to attempt a successfal imi- 
. tation of her more genial sisters. Already the 
early floyers were beginning to peep from the 
sheltering hedges, and the tender blades of gras 
to lift their trembling heads, 

A carriage was seen approaching the, broad 
avenue leading to the mansion of th Count 
d’Artois. Soon it entered the spacious gateway, 
and stopped at the principal entrance. A lady 
stepped from it, and demanded to be shown to 
the presence of the master of the house. 

“ The count is absent, madame,” said the por- 
ter, “ but his daughter will see any friend of her 
father, although at present she is im deep 
affliction.” 

“ Apnounce me to her as Madame Bonaparte,” 
said Josephine. ‘I wish to see her alone, and 
my mission to her is important.” 

Opening the door of a large room, the servant 
retired to perform the message. Ina momient 
more, Adrienne entered the room. She had 
_seen Josephine before many times, and now ap- 
proached her with graceful and easy politeness, 
but with a face pale and anxious with grief and 
watching. She sat down near Josephine, who 


was te some quick-witted jest of the 


laid her hand affeetionately om her arm and txjed 
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to speak to her; but those earnest, inquiring 
eyes were more than she could bear. She avert- 
ed her head, while she held out the miniature. 
Adrienne eagerly grasped it. 

“Touis ?” she exclaimed, “ He is safe, then! 
Tell me of him, dear lady; I have suffered so 
much in not hearing from him! Thank God, he 
is safe! But where is he ‘—and why did he not 
come 

“Safe? Yes, my poor child,” said the good 
Josephine, “ safe in the arms of God!” 

Ah, what a cold, stony look is that which 
meets the eye of her who would fain be the com- 
forter to this poor sufferer! Josephine thought 
it would be merciful if she would never awake 
from the stupor which had come upon her. 

Another figure now entered the room—a young 


and beautiful woman, clad in the deepest mourn- . 


ing. It was Marie Harrel. She seemed to have 

overheard the last words uttered by Josephine, 

for she approached the stricken maiden, and 

winding her arms around her neck, she whis- 
softly : 

“ And I too loved him. I am the foster sister 
of Louis. He bade me seek you, if any harm 
shodld befall him, and say that he loved you to 
the last 

The simple act and words of the young and 
beautiful Marie seemed to effect what the statelier 
kindness of Josephine had failed in doing. 
Adrienne threw herself upon Marie’s neck and 
wept long and bitterly, * * * 


On the 15th of May following this tragic 
event, Napoleon was named Emperor ef France ; 
and on the 15th of July, he appeared before the 
Parisians, as Bourrienne relates,“ in all the pomp 

of royalty.” On the same day, Adrienne a’ Ar- 

tois “entered a convent for life. On the suc- 
ceeding day, Marie Harrel was separated from 
her. worthless husband, and sought protection 
from the abbess of the same convent. 

Two gray-headed women, old and withered, 
sometimes pass each other on their way to or 
from vespers. They do not recognize each 
other openly, but as often as the elder sister is 
conscious of the younger’s presence, she whis- 
pers—“‘ And I too loved him!” 


nis SERMON. 
Rev. Wm. Fay, on¢e stopping with a lady at 
Cheltenham, was requested to attend a certain 
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silence an in windingup. The mere 
is ti feet 


‘Bishop Meade, in the Southern Churchman 

ves an account of many of the old families 
inia, Among these he mentions a man 
named Watkins, of whom the celebrated John 
Randolph of Roanoke left a manuscript notice. 
A part of that notice is in these words: “‘ With- 
out shining abilities, or the advan of an ed- 
ucation, by plain under 
the guidance of oldfashionéd honesty, and practi- 
cal good sense, he accumulated an ample fortune, 
in which it is firmly believed, there was not one 
dirty shilling.” This is very homely Saxon lan- 
guage, but it is fall of pith and, point. In Ran- 
olph’s mind there must have been running some. 
faint reminiscence of the apostle’s phrase “ filthy 
lucre,” used more than once in his epistles. 
Either term has wide application in these days, 
when the rave for riches seems to absorb all hearts, 


while for any man, before he makes a new 
addition to his heap, to examine the color of his 
in, and keep out the jilthy lutre, the dirty 


shillings. 


NATIONAL BEVERAGES, 


All Kerope bes chosen its prevailing. beverage. 


Spain and Italy delight in chocolate ; France and 


Germany, Sweden and Turkey, in coffee; Rus- | 


sia, Holland and England, in tea; while poor 
Ireland makes a warm drink from the husks of 
the cocoa, the refuse of the chocolate mills of 
Italy and Spain. All Asia feels the same w 

and in different ways has long gratified it. 

fee, indigenous in Arabia or the adjoi 


ing coun- 
tries, has followed the banner of the. Prophet, 


the hill peas | of the I 
of Tartary an 


favorite tea of the dark-skinned population, while 
Central Africa boasts of the Abyssinia chaat as. 
the indigenous warm drink of its Ethiopian 
peoples. — Musical World, 


LARGEST CLOCK IN THE WORLD. 


The dials of the English Parliament clock are 
twenty-two feet in diameter, and are the 
in the world. Every half migute the point of the 
minute hand moves nearly seven inches. The 
clock will go eight and a half days, and strike 


two hours. The pendulum 
the wheels are cast iron ; 


q 
q 


| 
| 
| and few men care for the soul Qpon their sage: | | 
provided only they have enough of them. Yet | 
wisest of men says that a good name is better 
than thousands of gold and silver; whereas a “ 
few dirty shillings, a few unjust gains, a few a 
sharp practices, will put a leprous taint upon 
the accumulation of a life-time. It is worth a 
| 
| 
wherever his faise faith has triumphed. ea, & ‘| 
\ | native of China, has spread spontaneously over ua 
imalayas, the table-lands 1 
and the plains of Siberia . 
—has climbed the Altais, overspread all Russia, = 
e and is equally despotic in Moscow as in St. Pe- ; 
tersburg. In Sumatra, the coffee-leaf yields. the ; ; 
| 
iy 
oniy for seven and a s0 as to in te r ite 4 
church, where a preacher was to occupy the pul- j 
pit, who it was feared did not preach the gespel, t 
that he might give his opinion in the matter. the hour bell is " 
After the sermon, Mr. Fay was asked if he called i feet nigh ana mine ree diameter, weigh- I 
that preaching the gospel. He replied, ‘‘ Really, | ing from fourteen to fifteen tons. The weight of : 
that is a very awkward question for me to answer, | the hammer is four hundred weight.—Charleston 
. for it was my own sermon.””—Zion’s Herald. Courier. . 
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PERIODS OF REMARKABLE COLD. 
A. D. 401. The Black Sea was entirely frozen 


over. 

462. The Danube was frozen so that an army 
crossed on the ice. 

763. The Black Sea and Straits of the Dar- 
danelles was frozen over. 

822. The Danube, Elbe, and Seine, were 
month. 

fell the beginning of No 

874. Snow rom vem- 
ber to the end of March. 

891—893. The vines were killed by frost. 

1133. The Po was frozen from Cremona to 
the sea. Wine casks were burst, and trees were 
split by the action of the frost with immense 


nose. 
1216. The Po was frozen fifteen ells deep. 
Wine casks were burst. 

1284. Loaded wagons crossed the Adriatic to 


Venice. 
1236. The Danube was frozen to the bottom 


and 80 for a lo 
1261. to 
Categat was orway 


1292. The Rhine was crossed by loaded 
wagons, and travellers crossed the ice from 
Norway to Jutland. 

1323. Foot and horse travellers crossed from 


Denmark to Lubeck and Dantzic. 
1944, All the rivers’ of Italy were frozen 
es The wolves were driven by the cold from 


Denmark and crossed the river to Jutland. 
1434. It snowed forty days without interrup- 


tion. 

1460, The Danube was frozen two months. 

1458. The wine distributed to the soldiers in 
Flanders was cut in, pieces with hatchets, 

1544. The same thing “happened again, the 
wine being frozen into solid lumps. 


1565.  Scheldt was frozen so hard as to bear 
loaded ns three months. 
1594. sea was frozen at Venice. 


1621—2. All the rivers of Europe were frozen, 
and the Zuyder Zee and the Hellespont was cov- 
ered with a sheet of ice, and the Venetian 
fleet was frozen up in the Lagoons of the 
Adriatic. 

1658. Charles X., of Sweden, crossed from 
Holstein to Denmark with his whole army, foot, 
horses, baggage and artillery. The rivers in 
Italy bore heavy carriages. 

1684. The oaks were split in my rel the 
frost, and coaches drove upon the » 

1691. The cold was so intense that the wolves 
entered Vienna and attacked men and cattle in 
the streets. > 
1707. The frost penetrated the ground in 
England to the depth,of three yards, in France 
the olive trees were killed, and in Italy the citron 
and trees suffered severely. 

1716. Fairs were held on the river Thames. 

1740, An ox was roasted whole upon the river 


1776. The below Vienna froze five 
feet deep, and in and France wine froze 
in the cellars. 


1814. Frost fair was holden upon the Thames. 
‘entific Ameri 


PERIODS OF REMARKABLE COLD. 


What guessers printers must be! A New York 
editor, in descanting upon the guess at-half-of-it- 
style of writing, in which many articles are sent 
to the printer, gives the following amusing spec- 
imen. A piece of before him, written in 
what, at a reasonable distance, seemed to be in- 
telligible words, when examined a little closer, ap- 


peared to present the following : 
Alone toas'd rolls tear by Moses, 
and the shouting Indias choras, 
‘And soothe thelr limbe at play.” 
Knowing, however, that his correspondent was 
not a fool, he more carefully examined it; and 


he guesses that the following version is nearer 
the author’s intention : 
ro’ 
‘And bee the lambs at play.” 
1 


JOKING BY ACCIDENT. 
which the speaker is unconscious, while ¢ 
body else sees the joke as “‘ plain as a pike-staff.”’ 
Sometimes the ‘“‘fun of the thing” consists in 
one’s telling, in his way, an unintentional truth ; 
as when the man who carried round the contyi- 
bution-box in a church observed to another, 


inquired the amount of his own contribution— 
“ Other folks gives what they likes; what J gives 
is nothing to nobody!’ Another instance is that 
of a gentleman who was boasting of the rapidity 
with which he could write verses. “It takes 
some people,” said he, “half an hour to make a 
couplet; but I write a forty-line poem in twenty 
minutes, and make nothing of it!” There was 
doubtless more truth than in the confes- 
sion, which affords a cap comment on “ fast 
writing.” —Post. 


ANECDOTE OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


A corporal of the Life Guard of Frederick the 
Great, who had a great deal of vanity, but at the 
same time was a brave fellow, wore a watch- 
chain, to which he affixed a musket ball instead 
of a watch, which he was unable to buy. The 
king, being inclined to rally him, said: “ 
ral, you must have been very to buy a 
watch ; it is six o’clock by mine—tell me w 
it is by rs.” The soldier, who guessed the 
king’s intention, instantly drew out the bullet 
from his fob, and said: “My watch marks 
neither five nor six o’clock; but it tells me every 
minute that it is ~ duty to die for your majes- 
ty.” “Here, my friend,” said the king, quite 
affected, “‘ take this watch, that you may be able 
to tell the hour also.” And he gave him his 
watch adorned with diamonds.—Anecdotes of 


Military Life. 


It is & sensitive self-love that cannot forgive 
the self-love of others. The more self-love we 
have, the more severe our censures. The less 

ve ourselves, the more considerate we are 


we 
of others, 


i 
| 
| 
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Curious Matters, 
A strange Act. 

It is stated in a foreign paper that a German musician, 
resident in Jutland, having occasion with his wife and 
daughter to leave home to play at a wedding party, left 
three aged 18, ll and 9 at home. Those boys wished 
to contrive some way to avoid going to school, and actu- 
ally resolved to cut out their tongues. The second boy 
undertook the performance and partly succeeded, when 
he begged of the elder brother to finish it, which he did 
by cutting off a piece an inch long. The boys, as the 
blood flowed freely, @ecame terrified, the neighbors were 
called and the fellow suffered great pain, and his life was 
considered in danger. e 
Extraordinary Affair. 

A startling event took place in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 
the arrest of # foreign doctor, on a charge of wilfully 
poisoning three sisters, and forging a will, by which he 
became their heir. Having attempted to raise money on 


the security of this supposititious will, it fell into the hands 
of a law agent, in the confidence of these unfortunate la- 
dies, who instantly saw that the whole was a counterfeit. 
One sister still lingers, and the bodies of the two others 
will be exhumed. 


A rocking Stone, 


Some gentlemen recently exploring in the neighbor. 
hood of the Chawica lime quarries, in Alabama, found a 
rock of some hundred ‘tons weight, so nicely balanced that 
it could be moved by the hand of a child, although no 
practicable force could be imagined which would throw 
i¢ from its base. Its motion was about six inches of 


space. 


Peculiar Crime. 

Niagara county, was badly stabbed in the should 
at church at that place, one Sunday evening, =k bored 
only eleven years, in revenge for some fancied love insult. 
Young America has long been amorous as well as preco- 
cious; he is now becoming dangerous. 

Curious Discovery. 

A French has veliiele for paint- 
ing, which he calls coloxorium, and believes it to be iden- 
tical with that used by Pompeian artists. It is described 
as being brilliant and durable—as having no smell 
capable of being used in any kind of weather. 


A wonderful Vessel. 
The largest vessel ever built since Noah’s time is to be 
launched in England, about the middle of this month. 
first trip will be to Portland, Me., where wharves for 
accommodation are now being built. A vessel of 
80,000 tons is a novelty in the maritime world. 


= 
Remarkable Feat. 

Mrs. Bently, a sick lady, weighing less than eighty 
pounds, is said to have walked thirty consecutive hours, 
without resting, at Lafayette, Ind., last week, and ended 
with leading off a cotillon party. 


Strange. 

A little girl in the town of Waterville, Ct., more than 
year ago, swallowed a needle, and on New Year's day it 
came out of her knee. 


CURIOUS MATTERS. 
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Enterprise. 

Humboldt has received a letter from Robert Schlagin- 
weit, dated from Leh, in Ladak, 26th of September last, 
announcing that he and his brother had succeeded in 
crossing the chain of the Kuenlun mountains, and roach- 
ing Eltshi, the capital of the Khotan, in Central Asia, 
where no European had sat his foot since the time of the 
Benedictine monk Goes in 1604. 

The Mysterious Finger. 

The finger of Galileo is shown under a glass case in the 
Florence Museum. It stands on a bit of parchment, 
pointing toward heaven. The hand to which it belonged 
is supposed to have been put to torture by the Inquisi- 
tion for ascribing motion to the earth, and the finger is 
now worshipped for having proved the motion. 
Artificial Fire Balls. 

Put thirty grains of phosphorus into a bottle which 
contains three or four ounces of water. Place the vessel 


over & lamp, and give it a boiling heat. Balls of fire will 
soon be seen to issue from the water, after the manner of 
an artificial fire-work, attended with the most beautiful 
coruscations. 


A strange Accident. 

A prison van proceeding from the assize court at Liver- 
pool to Walton Jail, was brought suddenly to « stand 
still from one of the wheels taking fire. The van was filled 
with prisoners, two of whom had sentence of death re- 
corded against them. The whole were 
another van could be procured. 


Extraordinary Longevity. 

Miss Elizabeth Gray, teacher, died in Edinburgh in 
April, 1856, at the age of 108. Her oldest brother died in 
1728, twenty years before her birth, and her father in 


1755. So that she surviyed her father 101 years, and her 
brother died 128 years before her. 


To melt Steel. 

Make g piece of steel red in the fire, then hold it with a 
pair of pincers, or tongs; take in the other hand a stick 
of brimstone, and touch the piece of steel with it. Im- 
mediately after their contact, you will see the steel melt 
and drop like a liquid. 


Strange Being. 

Hyman Lazeros, a Jew miser eighty-six years old, was 
found dead and frozen stiff in his miserable shanty at 
Malta, Ohio, where he had lived alone for eighteen years. 
Three or four thousand dollars were found on the 


Something New. 
A London dentist applies ice to the patient’s jaw when 


extracting teeth. The ice so deadens the sensibility that ~ 


the tooth is drawn without pain. 


Antique Relic. 

A silver-hilted sword, bearing on each side the figures 
of a thistle, lion rampant, and the date 1500, and a steel 
helmet, has been dug up at Flodden. 


Remarkable. 

The island of Japan is said to be the only 
where a change in the fashion of dress has not 
during a period of 2500 years 


country 
ocourred 


i 
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Daphne. 


A beautiful Flower. 

it has very curious flowers, finely striped and spotted 
with brownish purple, and the leaves are beautifully 
checkered with black. The clothed calanthe is an ex- 
ceedingly elegant species; the flowers, which are very 
abundant, being of most beautiful form, and in color 
white, with rose-colored eye. 


The effect of a nest lawn about a dwelling-house is 
much increased by the selection of a few shrubs of ever- 
green character, on which the eye may rest when the 
ground is robed in winter’s white mantle of snow. The 
‘ifferent species of arbor-vite, Gr, as some call it, white 
edar, a very beautiful shrub, is frequently employed for 
this purpose. 

Flowers from Bulbous Rootsin three Weeks. 

Put quicklime into a flower-pot till it is rather more 
than half full; fill up with good earth; plant your bulbs 
in the usual manner; keep the earth slightly damp. The 
heat given out by the lime will rise through the earth, 
‘which will temper its fierceness; and in this manner 
beautiful flowers may be obtained at any season. 
Onions and Roses. 

It is said that onions certainly increase the fragrance 
of flowers, and that if a large onion is planted near a 
rose-bush, so as to touch its roots, the odor of the flowers 
will be wonderfally increased, and the water distilled 
from those roses far superior to any other. 
‘Water for House Plants, 

Water is often injudiciously applied to plants in rooms, 
and the evil arises from falling into the opposite extremes 
of too much or too little. Fear of spoiling the carpet, 
forgetfulness, and sometimes a dread of injuring the 
plants, are the chief causes of an indequate supply of 
water. 


Kisses and Flowers. 

There is # tradition at the Hague, in Holland, that 
Johannes Secundus, the Dutch poet who sang of kisses, 
and whose house, near the flower-market in that city, is 
Still to be seen, wrote always with a nosegay on his table. 


These delightful plants should be grown in a soil com- 
* posed of peat and loam, in which the former predomi- 
ates, and should be regularly watered and frequently 
syringed. 


The daphne, of which there are two varieties, one with 
pink blossoms and scarlet berries, the other with white 
blossoms and yellow berries, is a sweet-scented shrub, and 
blossoms in April. The berries are said to be poisonous. 


Monkey Flower—Mimulus. 
These spicy and curious plants are perennials n the 
green house, where they are easily propagated from 


ing this bower of fairy land,” says Sir Robert Kerr Porter, 
speaking of the garden of one of the royal palaces of Per- 
sia, ‘I was struck with the appearance of two rose-trees, 
full fourteen feet high, laden with thousands of flowers, 
in every degree of expansion, and of a bloom and delicacy 
of seent that imbued the whole atmosphere with xquisite 
perfume. Indeed I believe that in no country of the 
world does the rose grow in such perfection as in Pessia; 
and in no country is it so cultivated and prized by the 
natives.” 


Rhododendron. 

In the northern States, this is straggling shrub of 
very irregular growth, but one of the most magnificent in 
foliage flower that can be imagined. It abounds in 
the Mi States, and in the mountains of the South, 
but is rare in New Enffland. It is found near Portland, 
Leicester, and in & swamp in Medfield, in this State. The 
leaves are evergreen, the flowers rose-colored, with yellow 
or orange dots on the inside, and sometimes pure white, 
or shaded with lake. 


Scarlet Trumpet Flowers. 

None of our readers who have a fresh garden patch or 
yard in the city should fail to set out this spring, a sear- 
let trumpet-flower (bignonia radicans). It isa splendid 
climbing plant, producing magnificent trumpet-shaped 
orange-scariet flowers, from July to October. It is a lit- 
tle tender in the North, and should be ete oy 


Canary Bird Flower. _ 

This is a very beautiful garden climber; it is of the 
nasturtium family, and receives its name from the very 
peculiar resemblance of its halfexpanded blossoms to 
canary birds. If the seeds are planted early in the spring, 
in a light rich soil, it will grow rapidly, and bloom from 
early mid-summer till frosts. 


Lavender. 

The spike-flowered lavender is a highly odoriferous 
shrub; ona dry, loamy or gravelly soil it will endure our 
severe winters with little protection. Theagreeable scent 
of lavender is well known, and it is the common custom 
in England to scatter the flowers over linen, as some do 
rose leaves, for the sake of their sweet odor. 

A Hint from China. ‘ 

Sir George Staunton, in his account of his embassy to 
China, tells us that the Chinese husbandman always soaks 
the seeds he intends to sow, in liquid manure, until the 
swell and the germination begin to appear, which experi- 
ence has taught him will have the effect of hastening the 
growth of plants and defending them against insects. 
Fragrance of Flowers. 
Many a poor seamstress finds her hours of labor sweet- 
ened by the pot of dear mignonette at her elbow, whose 
odors she can inhale even when she dares not spare the 


time to lift her eyes and feast them on its delicate 
beauties. 


This is a beautiful evergreen climber, and there are 


| Some specimens in this city whieh flourish well on the 


rough granite walls of buildings. It is easily propagated’ 


oy 
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The Florist. “On my first enter- 
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Orange Biscuits. 
The Honsewite. Take the grated rind of an orange, six fresh eggs, a 


To preserve Green Peas. 

Shell and scald full-grown peas, spread them on a cloth 
to dry, harden them by putting them on dishes in a cool 
oven, and keep them in paper bags in a warm place. 
When being used, they are improved by « sprig of dried 
mint boiled with them. 


Mildew. 

A lady friend and subscriber sends the following for our 
Housewife’s Department: To remove mildew from linen, 
take soap and rub the spots well. Then scrape on some 
chalk and rub also well into the linen; lay it on the grass, 
as it dries wet it a little, and the spots will come out. 
Superior Cologne. 

You may make a most choice and fragrant article thus: 
take of 90 per cent. aleohol one gallon, add one ounce oil 
of bergamot, one ounce oil of orange, two drachms oil of 
cedrat, one drachm oil of nevoli, and one drachm oil of 
rosemary. Mix well together, and it is fit for use. 


To clarify Cider. 

The following is an old but good receipt: put newly 
made cider into a clean barrel, and leave it to ferment a 
few days, and then put in it six ounces of ground mus- 
tard, tied up in a rag; the cider will become sweet and 
clean, and remain so until exposed to air. . 


Icing for Cake. 

One pound of pulverized white sugar‘ind the white of 
five eggs; beat the white until quite dry, to which add 
the sugar gradually. When used put on the first coat 
without thinning, but afterwards add a little rose water to 
the mixture. 


Russian Sauce. 

Four table-spoonfals of grated horseradish, two spoon- 
fuls of made mustard, one salt-spoonful of salt, the same 
quantity of pounded loaf-sugar, and vinegar enough to 
cover the ingredients. Keep it closely bottled. 

To strengthen the Voice. ‘ 

Raw eggs are useful for clearing and strengthening the 

. volce, and are excellent food for weakly persons. A raw 


egg (if fresh) is more easily digested than any other known i 


article of food. 


To remove Stains. 

Fruit and red wine stains may be removed by a prepar- 
ation of equal parts of slaked lime, potass, and soft soap, 
and by exposure to the sun, while this preparation is 
upon the stain. 


Burning Fluid. 

A brilliant burning fluid is very simply compounded 
thus: take four quarts of pure alcohol, and mix it well 
with one quart of spirits of is ready 


for use. 


Powdering the Face. 

The use of magnesia, as a powder for application to the 
' face, is decidedly injurious, and ultimately ruins the com- 
_ plexion, by rendering it hard and liable to eruptions. 


For Rheumatism. 
Pulverize an ounce of aaltpetre, and put it into » pint 


of sweet ofl. Rub the parts most affected patiently, and 


telief will-be experienced. 


quarter of a pound of flour, and three-quarters of a 
pound of powdered lump sugar; put these into a mortar 
and beat them to a paste; put the paste into cases, and 
bake it in the same way as biscuits. 


Cleaning Stoves. 

Stove lustre when mixed with turpentine and applied 
in the usual manner, is blacker, more glosay and durable 
than if put on with any other liquid. The turpentine 
prevents rust—and when put on an old rusty stove, will 
make it look as well as new. 


To cure Cramp. 

A cold application to the bottom of the bare feet, such 
as iron, water, rock, earth, or ice, when it can be had— 
the colder the better. It will relieve in five minutes. If 
in the upper part of the body or arms, then apply the 
remedy to the hands al:o. 


Cooking Vegetables. 

If one portion of vegetables be boiled in pure distilled 
or rain water, and another in water to which a little salt 
has been added, a decided difference is perceptible in the 
tenderness of the two. Vegetables boiled in pure water 
are vastly inferior in flavor. ’ 

A pleasant Perfume. 
lighters, to keep handy upon the table or mantel-piege. 
They emit a pleasant flavor when burning. Small strips 
placed in the clothes-drawers render the articles fragrant, . 
and tend to keep away moths. 


Almond Pudding. 

Blanch one pound of almonds; beat them in a mortar 
to a smooth paste, with three tesspoonfuls of rose-water. 
Add one gill of wine; one pint of cream; one gill of milk; 
one egg; oue large spoonful of flour. Boil half an hour. 


The Inkstand. 
and thus offensive and dirty, with time. Put into the 
placed for use a couple of cloves, and it will not 


For Burns. 

The inside of a potato scraped and mixed with equal 
parts of olive oil, and turpentine in sufficient proportion 
to make a poultice, will form a soothing and healing ap- 
plication for burns. 


Veal Cutlets, 

Half fry your cutlets; dip them in a seasoning of bread- 
crambs, parsley, shallots, pepper, and salt, and the yolk 
of an egg; enclose them in clean writing-paper, and broil 
them. 


Tooth Wash. 

The safest, cheapest, most universally accessible, and 
most efficient, is a piece of white soap, with a moderately 


Be saving. 
Never waste animal or vegetable refuse. The very evap 
suds f.om the laundry are rich manure. 


Candles. 
as two with neglected wicks. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror ayp Proprixror. 


* MORE PARTICULARLY. 

A little more than two years since, we com- 
menced the publication of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly, 
thinking there was a good opening for a cheap 
magazine, in which the people might obtain at a 
low price, just as good a work as they had been 
heretofore charged three times that price for. 
Thousands upon thousands of readers who did 
not feel inclined to pay three dollars for a maga- 
zine, would thus be enabled at a cost of one dol- 
lar, to enjoy a luxury that only wealthier people 
had heretofore felt able to afford. Our publish- 
ing house has been supported by the million ; 
they are our patrons, the class to whom we ad- 
dressed ourself, and whether we made one cent 
of profit, or not, on the work, we should have 
continued to publish Ballou’s Dollar Monthly. 

It was but a few months before we found that 
our enterprise was endorsed by popular favor to an 
‘unexpected degree, and we were obliged to re-set 
our forms and re-print all of the back numbers 
from the commencement. With the increased 
demand, we were enabled to improve the work, 
print it upon fine paper, and otherwise render it 
more readable. It grew rapidly into public favor, 
and we added an illustrated humorous depart- 
ment, determined to keep pace with the remark- 
able popularity it was attaining. Now, we have 
added another excellence, without increage of 
price, and the first pages of ‘each number, in the 
style of the present issue, will be regularly illus- 
trated. 

The complete success of the Dollar Monthly 
has made it a theme of considerable remark; 
while its present increase in circulation surpasses 
all comparison. With hearty thanks to our army 
of readers and subscribers, we can only promise 
to merit this extensive popularity by constant 
vigilance and unremitting effort to render still 


Cerine tas Hovr.—In Pittsburg, the cus- 
tom of the watchmen crying the hour at night 
has been resumed by direction of the mayor, who 
thinks the ancient custom a good one. 


» 


Compiimentary.—One of our American 
writers says that woman is the heart of the 
family, if man is the head. 


AMUSEMENTS. | 
Sir Thomas More was wont to say to his 
children—“ Let virtue be your meat and amuse- 
ment your sauce ;” an excellent piece of advice 
which wise men ought to follow in both respects, 
since relaxation is as necessary for the mind as 
temperance is forthe body. When Sir Walter 
Raleigh was in the Tower, his friends began to 
be afraid that close confinement might prove 
dangerous. A physician, therefore, of his ac- 
quaintance was desired to visit him, and on 
being asked how he found Sir Walter, answered, 
“ Never fear; he will do very well, for I found 
him playing by himself at push-pin.” Dr. Sam- 
uel Clarke, the profound scholar and divine, was 
lively and fond of playing games with young 
children. One day, while thus engaged, Beau 
Nash was announced, on which the doctor 
gravely said, a Now, boys, let us be serious, for 
here comes a fool,” a plagiarism, by the way, © 
from a speech of Plato’s under similar circum- 
stances. 


» 


Crvss.—It is an observable fact, in looking, 
over our large and growing list of clubs on 
“Ballon’s Dollar Magazine,” that a very great 
proportion thus sent in to us, has been by the 
ladies. They frequently write us in this wise :— 
“Having a few hours leisure, I stepped ont 
among my friends this afternoon, and having pro- 
cured you eight subscribers, enclose the names with 
the money, and according to your terms, am now 
entitled to my own copy gratis.” Who will not 
subscribe to such a work, at one dollar » year? 


A weattay Church 
Corporation, New York, has now sixty-six 
churches under mortgage, to the extent of near 
$600,000, and thirty-eight clergymen held by the 
golden chains of stipends at pleasure. 


A Bie Srickx.—A white oak log sawed at 
Wayne, Michigan, recently, made 2423 feet of 
sound lumber, free from knot or shake. It re-. 
quired six yoke of oxen to draw it. 


Tieut Lacrxe.—A young woman died lately 
in England, in consequence of following this 
surd fashion. 


| 
perfect the Dollar “Magazine. 
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THE TREATMENT OF PRISONERS. 

Our friend Deuteronimous Muggins has sent 
usa long communication on the treatment of 
convicts, which is altogether too lengthy and too 
rambling for us to publish, but which contains 

are willing to circulate, not with our 
end ent, but as an expression of individual 
opinion. Mr. Muggins thinks that no one is re- 
formed by harsh treatment; and he starts with 
the proposition that all offenders against moral 
and divine law are “insane”’—no novelty, by 
the way, and Muggins does not claim a patent 
for it. Though he is willing to suffer the exte- 
rior of our prisons to remain as gloomy and for- 
bidding as they are at present, still he insists that 
the interior should be brilliant and attractive. 
He proposes that the cells should be gemlike 
boudoirs, and the large apartments be fitted up 
like Fifth Avenue drawing-rooms. The walls 
should be hung with beautiful paintings, for he 
insists strongly on the reformatory results of the 
cultivation of the eye. A fine band of music, 
large enough to be divided, so that squads of six 
or seven musicians should be able to relieve each 
other at intervals, should fill the air with con- 
stant melody—because “music has charms to 
soothe the savage breast.” The gentlemen—he 
would style them gentlemen—who are secluded 
from the world in this charming retreat, should 
not be called upon to perform any hard labor, or 
indeed to do any, except voluntary work. Their 
wsthetic tastes should be sedulously cultivated. 
They should be encouraged and instructed to 
draw, paint, to touch the piano, and to perform 
in private theatricals. In the place of the coarse, 
parti-colored dress now worn, they should be 
arrayed in the latest Parisian fashions. In the 
evening, a taste for refined social intercourse 
should be cultivated by the institution of serial 
soirées, to which ladies of the highest respecta- 
bility from the exterior should be invited to at- 
tend, to mingle with the secluded gentlemen and 
sweeten their solitude by waltzing and polking 
with them, or joining their sweet voices to the 
manly bases and baritones of their unfortunate 
hosts. The table should be furnished with every 
luxury that the market could afford, and the skill 
of the best French cooks could prepare. 

According to Muggins’s theory, this ingenious 
though costly method would develop in offenders 
the principles of taste to such an extent, that, on 
being restored to the world, their “ moral in- 
sanity” would have been banished by the power 
of refinement. They would not commit mur- 
der, because they would regard it as uncleanly ; 
nor theft, because the world looks upon it as 
ungentlemanly ; nor forgery, because it would 


then appear vulgar. Instead of being below the 
average level of society, they would be above it, 
and fitted to be, not only its ornaments, but in- 
structors and exemplars. We must confess that 
we have little faith ourselves inf this system, but 
it is possible it may obtain favor, and be regarded 
as a legitimate improvement on the harsh barbar- 
ism of even the present time. 

Improvep Scripture.—lIn the new transla- 
tion of the Book of Job, just issued, the passage 
from our version—‘ Man that is born of woman 
is of few days, and fullof trouble. He cometh 
forth like a flower and is cut down; he fleeth as 
a shadow and continueth not”—is rendered : 
“Man, of woman born, is of few days and full 
of trouble. Like a flower he goeth forth and is 
cut off ; he fleeth as the shadow and abideth 
not.” What reason is there for changing a 
word in a sublime passage imprinted on the 
memory of millions? The sense is precisely the 
same in both versions. 

Our ILLustrations.—In the present number 
of “ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly,” we commence to 
illustrate the work. This valuable and impor- 
tant feature will in the coming numbers be regu- 
larly kept up, and the illustrations will be better 
and better, besides being more numerous as we 
advance. We are now perfecting arrangements 
which will enable us to render this new feature 
very perfect and beautiful. . 


> 


» 


Is rr so ?%—The Lowell Courier thinks that, 
notwithstanding the immense sums spent for edu- 
cation in this State, not one man in a hundred 
of our native population is capable of writing a 
grammatical and properly composed public 
address. 


0G~ Have you seen the new Boston paper? . 
It is just about the sauciest little craft that ever 


sailed upon the sea of literature, and is called 
“The Weekly Novelette.” The fifst number con- 
tains one of Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.’s great novels. 


Prosrgrovs.—Chicago, which is more of a 
commercial than a manufacturing city, now pro- 
duces nearly fourteen million dollars worth of 
manufactured articles yearly. 


Tosacco.—The people of England spend 
$40,000,000 a year for tobacco. Lovers of the 
weed, “ put that in your pipe and smoke it.” 


Caremaze~The criminals in the United 
States cost nineteen million dollars annually. 
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COLD WEATHER A MORAL AGENT. 

The editor of the New England Farmer says : 
“ Fireside amusements are the peculiar blessing 
of Providence, to compensate us for the depriva- 
tions of winter;-and there is probably more 
poetry, as well as more good practical philosophy 
engendered in the family circle, around the win- 
ter evening fire, than in the field, or even in. the 
closet.”” No one, who will reflect upon the sub- 
ject a moment, will fail to endorse the latter as- 
sertion ; and it is a very consolatory conclusion 
to arrive at, considering that here at the north 
we must keep up evening fires in nine months 
out of the twelve. But the fact is indisputable. 
Notwithstanding the severity of the climate of 
Iceland, the inhabitants are remarkable for their 
esthetic aspirations and culture, and are so con- 
tented with their fireside and home enjoyments, 
that they consider their frozen island the most 
blessed abode on earth. 

To one nurtured in a tropical clime, it wall 
appear as if a cold snap would make its victims 
snappish, and a freezing spell of weather beget a 
freezing demeanor; but from experience, we 
know that hospitality is never warmer than when 
the skies are most unkind. Lovemaking is never 
more energetic than in the chimney corner ; there 
are sparks on both sides of the grate or andirons 
—and many a latent passion has been kindled 
into a blaze by the ruddy fire on the household 
hearth, in the reflection of which every face 
seems bright, genial and cheery. 

Then, where is music heard to better advantage 
than in the snug, warm drawing-room? Music 
in a midsummer moonlight is very well to talk 
about ; but the night air plays the dickens with 
violin strings and lungs, and serenades are very 
apt to produce rheumatisms both in the romantic 
young gentleman who twangs his guitar by the 
back piazza, and the romantic young lady who 
airs her thin attire at the chamber window. And 
books and papers—how enjoyable they are by 
lamp and firelight! So if the cold weather 
hangs on till Jume even, let us make the best of 
it, and remember that there is a silver lining to 
every cloud, and a bright as well as a dark side 
to every picture. 


A Cuanor.—An example has been set in In- 
dia by a Hindoo widow marrying again. For- 
merly Hindoo widows, it is well known, were 
used as kindling staff to the fameral pyres on 
which their dear departeds were burned. 


>» 


A Drve.—Beantiful Circassian girls are 
quoted as a drugin the Constantinople market. 
We thought this traffic had been put an end to. 
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A WABNING. 

The awful death, by his own hand, of Hugh 
Miller, the great self-taught Scotch geologist, one 
of the most remarkable thinkers of the age, is 
fraught with solemn warning. It was the direct 
consequence of mental over-work. To 2 
work in which he was engaged, and wich he 
had just completed at the time of his death, he 
sacrificed his health of body and mind. Hours 
after other men had retired to rest, his lamp 
burned in his solitary study. Over-taxed nature 
at last avenged the outrage ; the delicate fibres of 
the brain gave way beneath the gigantic strain to 
which they were subjected. The sufferer at times 
felt “as if a sharp poignard had been driven 
through his brain.” At last, haunted by con- 
stant visions, shuddering with vague terrors, sur- 
rounded by nameless spectres, his irresponsible 
hand destroyed what life was left in him. But 
the suicide had been committed before that. The 
pistol-shot was but the consummation of suicidal 
practices. A great light, that might have poured 
its rays on the world for years to come, is thus 
suddenly extinguished. It behoves all enthu- 
siasts in science and literature to heed this lesson 
well. It is nobler to fall a victim,to high aims, 
than to the pursuit of worldly pleasures ; but no 
man, whatever be his pursuits, has a right to 
trifle with his health. We believe that mental 
over-work has slain its thousands. The victim’ 
is unconscious of his danger to the last, and then 
his mental powers suddenly give way—and he is 
hurried instantly to the _— or the grave! 

Back Numpers.—We are constantly receiving 
letters desiring us to furnish the back numbers of 
“ Ballon’s Dollar Monthly” from the beginning, 
or for the last year. This we cannot do. The 
remarkable demand for the Magazine has not 
left us a single copyon hand. We can only 
supply it from January 1, 1857. 


Errects or Fasnion.—A young bride in 
Canada died lately in consequence of having her 
head frozen from exposure to the air, her bonnet 
being, of course, worn on the back of her head. 


+> 


Tue Reason ’vy.—A cockney appearing with 
a costly new fur cap, explained it by saying: 
“Ven the veather’s colder ve vears hotter caps” 
—a very pun. 


Motro. —A wedding ring, of the 


| year 1594, has ciphers and date, and on the in- 


side this inscription : “ One-Quiet both Happy.” 


Just s0.—Among the base, merit begets envy 
—among the noble, emulation. 
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THE UNITED STATES, 

There can be no doubt thatthe year just past 
has been ‘one of unexampled prosperity in this 
country, and one unrivalled in the vast develop- 
ment of its great national resources. The vari- 
ous sources of true national wealth, the cultiva- 
tion of new lands, the increase of the crops, the 
extension of manufactures, the working of mines, 
the import and export trade, foreign and home 
commerce, the construction and working of rail- 
roads, the growth and embellishment of cities, 
have all wonderfully increased, and, by adding 
largely to the capital of the country, have given 

‘ such impulse and activity to business of all kinds, 
that it has far surpassed the best results of any 


preceding year. 

* The increase in the cultivation of new lands, 
one of the chief elements of our prosperity, is 
shown by the large sales of those lands, and by 
the grants of the public domain, amounting to 
seventeen million, six hundred thousand acres, 
nearly four times the extent of Massachusetts, or 
more than Belgium and Holland united. Besides 
these large appropriations. Congress has granted 
during the year to railroads, or to States that 
will sooner or later partially make a similar dis- 
position of them, boy twenty-one million, seven 
hundred thousand s—making a total of sales 
and grants in a single year of thirty-nine million, 
three hundred thousand acres, equal in extent to 
Virginia, or to almost a third of France. Not- 
withstanding the great decrease for so many 
years in the federal domain, the public lands yet 
remaining unsold in the territories are equal in 
extent to the thirty-one States, or more than all 
Europe, except Russia. Farming and industrial 
productions have kept pace with other depart- 
ments. Its approximategvalue, as estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury from the returns 
of the census of 1840 and that of 1850, was, 
during the year 1856, about $2,600,000,000, or 
triple that of 1830. 

At the close of 1855, there were 21,069 miles 
of railroad. There are now more than 24,000 
miles. The telegraph, which does so much to 
diminish the loss of interest on capital, and to 
quicken business, by annihilating, as it were, the 
“magnificent distances” of our territory, now 
extends in almost every direction throughout the 
States. It is estimated that the aggregate length 
of our electric telegraph is from forty to fifty 
thousand miles. Our merchant marine has made 
great progress during the year. There have been 
constructed two hundred and twenty-one steam- 
ers, and seventeen hundred and three sail vessels, 
with an aggregate tonnage of 469,394 tons. 

Thus, year by year, are the United States ad- 


vancing in material prosperity, and, as a natural 
result of the development of their boundless 
resources, becoming, in a measure, independent 
of the aid of foreign capital, to which nothing 
but the desire to develop with still more startling 
rapidity their great natural advantages need now 
induce them to resort. A vast, bewildering 
estate of national wealth and glory is before 
them, which the great future offers to their eager 
hands. May they not madly forfeit the noble 
prize due to national virtue ! 


ORIENTAL TYRANNY. 

Mr. Knighton, author of “ Forest Life in Cey- 
lon,” and other works about the East, stated ih a 
recent letter that the last king of Kandy, Sir 
Wickrama Singha, was an unmitigated tyrant, 
who ordered the wife and family of his prime 
minister to be seized when the offender had him- 
self escaped. The poor woman, with her four 
children, was brought out in front of the palace, 
and, in presence of the king, her children’s heads 
were cut off one by one and thrown into a large 
rice mortar, the pestle was put into the mother’s 
hands, and she was ordered to pound them, under 
penalty of being disgracefully tortured. She did 
so. The tyrant was dethroned by the British in 
1815. 


4 > 
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’Harrison’s Peristattic LozencEs—as a 
cure for Costiveness and Dyspepsia, endorsed by 
the medical profession, are very effective, pain- 
less and pleasant as a confection. Being so 
compact, they are carried by travellers in the 
vest pocket, and are superseding every other 
remedy for constipation and its multiform results. 
Proprietor’s office, No. 3 Tremont Temple. 


Queer Turncs.—There are two old proverbs 
which have some truth in them—*“ the nearer the 
church, the further from God,” and “none goes 
so poorly shod as the shoemaker’s wife.” The 
city of Cologne, where the famous perfume is 
manufactured, is the most offensive place to the 
nostrils of any in Europe. 


A GenTLeman.— Whoever is courteous, hon- 
est, frank, sincere, truly honorable, generous and 
candid, is a true gentleman, whether rich, learned, 
or a laborer. 


Pusiic are 152 custom~ 
house and other buildings constructing by our 
government, to cost, in all, $10,000,000. 


Lirerary.—Mr. Baiferoft, the historian, has a 
private library, containing 12,000 volumes. 
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THE DOWN-TRODDEN OF ITALY. 

It makes the blood curdle in our veins to read 
of the atrocities perpetrated by the tyrants who 
rule Italy in the name of law and order. Fore- 
most among these blots upon the fair face of the 
world is King Ferdinand of Naples, who, in his 
treatment of men who have committed no crime 
save that of desiring liberal institutions for their 
natives, goes beyond even the cruel laws enacted 
to uphold his throne. Our readers have read, 
perhaps, of Baron Poerio and his sufferings, and 
a description of the treatment of this victim and 
his fellow-martyrs may not be uninteresting : 
The prisoners, four in number, are confined in a 
cell about twelve feet long, ten broad, and eight 
high; their beds are arranged ap as to form a 
square ; in the middle of the room is a large iron 
ring, to which are attached four heavy chains of 
two links, each link weighing seventeen pounds ; 
these are fastened to the waists by a strong leath- 
er girdle, and are just long enough to allow them 
to sit on their couches, and to liedown. In ad- 
dition to this, each prisoner is loaded with fetters, 
fastened to this girdle, and reaching to the ankle, 
to which they are fastened by rivets. 

One would imagine that this was enough ; but 
the unfortunate creatures are chained together in 
pairs. This extra chain is composed of eight 
heavy links. The dress consists of a red jacket 
of coarse woolen cloth, and trousers of blue 
cloth of the same quality ; the trousers are made 
to button up on the sides, so that they may be 
taken off without disturbing the girdle to which 
the chains are attached. Each prisoner is pro- 
vided with a cap of the same coarse material. 
They are obliged to cook in the cell in which 
they are confined, and to provide what they can 
for their own warmth. The place is exceedingly 
damp, and the unfortunate prisoners have suf- 
fered dreadfully in health ; they are allowed to 
see their friends for half an hour, each week, out- 
side the cell ; the rest of the time they are strictly 
confined within it. Such is the fate of Baron 
Poerio, a man of the most amiable disposition, 
at one time the favorite minister of Ferdinand. 
‘He has been confined with felons of the lowest 
class in this way for five years, and unless re- 
leased by death, he is destined to suffer for twenty 
_ long, dreary years ; then and then only will these 
chains be removed, for under no circumstances 
will they be taken off during the period assigned 
for his punishment. 

Glad should we be if we could point to this as 
a solitary instance of the cruelty of this worse 
than tyrant, or this wreteh, for whom so much 
consideration is shown by the two great powers 
of Europe, who calmly look on and refuse to en- 
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force the stipulated terms by which they allow 
this monster to possess the throne he now occu- 
pies. It may be stated that the persecution 
against Poerio was further augmented by the 
king stopping the allowance which was at first 
made by his friends of ten scudi per month, and 
allowing him only to receive one corlino, or a 
penny per day, the allowance made to the com- 
monest felon, thereby preventing him from the 
luxury of fire during this dismal confinement. 
This cell may be accepted as a fair specimen of 
those death-pits which annually swallow up hun- 
dreds of the victims of Ferdinand’s villahous . 
spite. Yet England, with such atrocities exist- 
ing in the neighboring continent of Europe, can 
confine her sympathies with suffering humanity 
to remonstrances and empty menace! If her 
guns and bayonets should demolish King Bomba 
and his filthy lazzaroni, she would be justified in 
the act. 


A Horse Srory.—A correspondent of “ Por- 
ter’s Spirit of the Times” reels off the follow- 
ing rather tough yarn: A lady had a pet mare, 
which followed her about like adog. The baker’s 
cart stopped at the house every day, and the Jady 
used to give the animal a ghree-cent piece, which 
the mare took to the baker and received there- 
for a three-cent loaf of bread for her own (the 
mare’s) use. One day the lady, in a hurry, gave 
the animal a one-dollar gold piece, and the baker 
had the cruelty to give the mare thirty-three 
loaves and a roll, all of which she devoured and 
died of the colic! The man who tells such a 
fib as that ought to blow his brains out with a 
horse pistol. 


Wuat we Swarvow.—In one of our ex- 
changes we find the following paragraph : 


be know, sir, what you swallow e' da) 
Are you aware that 

on ueous, muc nous, saccharine, 

pe ulous, alcoholic, 


divi 
amy laceous, ligneous pectinaceous, 
oleaginous, proteinaceous and saline ?”” 


Good gracious! only think of it! 


Wuo 1s ne boy is now living who 
will be President in 1900. Of his precise resi- 
dence we are not informed, but hope he is care- 
fully qualifying himself by cultivating only good 
purposes. 

EasiLy poxg.—Plant your school-houses and 
raise up men. In the six New England States 
there are seven hundred thousand children who 
attend school regularly. 

Ecripses.—It is calculated that from the 


present time to the end of the nineteenth century 
there will be six total eclipses of the sun. 
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AUTOGRAPHS. 

We do not put much faith in the pr@tensions of 
those who assert that they cam ascertain the 
character of men by their penmanship, though 
we admit that some chirography is strongly char- 
acteristic. Some amateurs of autographs con- 
tend that they can trace the action of the vari- 
ous temporary passions that agitate the mind 
while the hand holds the pen, whatever may be 
the sentiments which it traces. But let us call 
to mind the style of autograph of a few eminent 
persons: Napoleon wrote an illegible scrawl, 
which must have sadly puzzled some of the offi- 
cers to whom his orders were addressed. Louis 
XIV. of France wrote tall, angular, stilted let- 
ters, indicative of his pomposity and vanity. 
Queen Elizabeth of England made half-printed 
characters, huge and formal, yet intermingled 
with dashes as odd as those of arabesque orna- 
ments. It has been described as denoting stiff- 
ness, preciseness, stubbornness and ostentation ; 
but it also displays firmness and correctness. 
Her rival, the beautiful and unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots, wrote an easy, round hand. 

Madame de Sevigne, the famous letter-writer, 
wrote a legible hand, but the letters were delicate 
and faint. Frederick the Great of Prussia wrote 
a small but familiar-looking hand, the words half 
written, half dashed, yet perfectly legible and 
flowing. Voltaire wrote a plain, regular, easy 
hand. Rousseau wrote a small, clear, careful 
hand. The handwriting of General Washington 
was clear and regular, without any flourish or 
ornament. That of Franklin was decidedly 
characteristic—plain, rapid, yet without hurry, 
not wanting in symmetry, but without ornament. 
That of Rufus Choate is certainly not charac- 
teristic of the author’s mind—for it is neither 
brilliant nor intelligible. 

Foouisu Pripe.—Many a woman stints her- 
self and family for a twelvemonth to give one 
smashing party in a season. 


beggar defrauds her cheer 


Wine axp Breav.—A man in Berkshire, 


England, makes wine and bread of mangel- 
wurtzel. What will turn up (turnip) next ? 


A coop Turx.—He who receives a good 
turn, the ties of 
note-shaver’s vice. 


Bustxess.—The vitriol throwers are 
again at their work spoiling ladies’ dresses in 
New York city. 


GRETNA GREEN, 
Formerly a couple under age,or whose union 
was frowned upon by hard-hearted parents, 
jumped into a post-chaise, fee-ed the = 
heavily to drive like Jehu, and if they crossed the 
Scottish border, could easily be united at Gretna 


Green, or Graitney, in Dumfries, on the Solway . 


Frith, eight miles north of Carlisle, and the first 
stage in Scotland from England. For eighty or 
ninety years this was the place of refuge for fugi- 
tive lovers, and many an imprudent marriage 
was contracted from the facility thus afforded to 
light-hearted and light-headed runaways, or de- 
luded, inexperienced heiresses. Previous to the 
recent revision of the British marriage laws, it 
was enough for a couple to declare their wish to 
be united before a justice of the peace, to consti- 
tute a legal marriage. Over sixty runaway 
matches used to be made here annually. The 
officiating priest was a blacksmith, and the son 
of Vulcan was usually paid fifteen guineas for 


| forging the fetters of matrimony. But now his 


occupation’s gone, and the glory of Gretna has 
departed forever. A recent act of parliament 
prohibits these marriages. 


+ > 


SPEED ON RAILWAYS. 

The policy of running railway trains at a high 
rate of speed is being seriously discussed by rail- 
road men. The Virginia Board of Public 
Works has recommended to railroad companies 
in that State, “to adopt regulations for such 
lower rates of speed as will eventually diminish 
the cost of repairs and furnish greater security 
for passengers.” In accordance with this sug- 
gestion, the directors of the Virginia Central 
Railroad Company have passed a resolution 


looking to a reduction of speed. The railroad ~ 


commissioners of New York state that a speed of 
forty miles per hour causes an increase of fifty 
per cent. of expenses over a speed of twenty 
miles. The magnityde of the interests related 
to this subject invest it with much importance. — 


Axsout Laczr Berr.—Some anonymous 
writer has denounced the world-famed “lager” 
very savagely. 
lager beer drinkers is an indication of ill health. 


Currovs Fact.—A railway train, so swift as 
to travel from New York to St. Louis ina day, 
would be sixty millions of years in reaching the 
north star! Just think of it! 


Bu1er0n—One may ventare to affirm that 
no man ever wished the Gospel true, who did not 
find it so, 


He says the rosy hue of the — 


t 
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Foreign Miscellany. 
Alexander Dumas, the younger, has recent] 
taken the degree of a Mace. 
‘Demonstrations continue throughout Britain 

against the oppressive income tax. 
_ There are three hundred and sixty thousand 
houses in London. 

About thirty fresh water are discovered 
under the sea, on the south of the Persian Gulf. 

Upwards of 2000 persons are at present em- 
ployed on the trigonometrical survey of Britain. 

Paris is surrounded he wall, measuring about 
twenty-nine miles, and having fifty-six gates. 

Crawford, the sculptor, is said to be serious! 
ill at Rome, afficted. wi @ cancer over one of 
his eyes. 

The population of London last was as 
follows :—Males, 1,225,546 ; females 1,309,792 : 
total, 2,616,248. 

Senor Moron, a Spanish 
orator of note, has been 
Valencia. 


A great-grand 


litical writer and 
ged in the jail of 


of Corneille, Mme. 


Veuve Girard, nee Corneille, died recently in 
France, at the age of eighty-five years. 

A writer in the London News says that last 
year a portion of polar drift ice was diverted by 
the winds, and actually brought into the port of 
Archangel. 


The Societe d@’Acclimatation of 
Nancy, in France, have issued a curious ph- 
let, in which they earnestly recommend ta 
to breed horses for human food. 


The coals raised in Yorkshire, England, in 
1856, amounted to 7,747,450 tons; the iron ore 
to 1,225,306 tons; the lead ore to 9,378 tons; 
the silver to 273 ounces. 

The rebuilding of Covent Garden Theatre is 
not yet commenced ; but it is still faithfull 

ised to that portion of the musical world, 
which is not content with one Italian Opera 
House in London. 


Lord Palmerston has 
widow of the author of 


Among the wedding presents = M. de 
Morny to his bride, are the diamonds of the 
Queen of Oude, which were lately purchased for 
the Gount in London. It is stated that he pas 
as much as £20,000 sterling for a single necklace. 

It is stated that the minister of the interior of 
Austria bas made a general prohibition, hitherto 

plicable only to certain. provinces, by which 
the ews are prevented from manufacturing or 
trading in church vases, crucifixes and images 
of saints. 

classes in France make not the 

in devouring cats, which they 

ual to a hare or 

stood, that no careful housewife, who entertains 
the least for her grimalkin, will suffer it 
to pass the threshold outwards, while workmen of 


this description are employed in the vicinity. 


The quently of 10,262,000 
were im into England in eleven aeeiae 

A new line 6f steamers is to run between 

nm, London, Hull, and Leith. 

The city of Marseilles has 250,000 
without counting the floating population. 

A letter asserts that Yeh, the Governor of 
Canton, has during the short time he held office 
beheaded no Jess than 70,000 persons. 

In 1842, 1,460,000 squirrel skins were export- 
ed from Russia to China, in exchange for tea. 
Most of these skins came from Siberia. 

An account of Sir Charles Napier’s Baltic 
campaign, from the pee of the Admiral himself, 
is about to be published in England. 

Eugene Delacroix has been elected a member 
of the Academie des Beaux Arts in Paris, in 
place of the late Paul Delaroche. 

A canny Scot has introduced the 
among the Parisians, and ‘table moving” is 
at present the rage among the circles of Paris. 

The Wesleyans in France maintain 136 Fwd 
ee and 78 preachers of various grades, 29 - 

th schools, churches numbering 1130 members, 
and congregations amounting to 15,000 hearers. 


The bakers of Paris have world-wide celebrity 
for making beautiful fermented bread. Their 
skill and science are mostly displayed in manag- 
ing the temperature of their ovens, 

The highest single passe fare in the world 
is £165 ($895), which is rnp sy charged by the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company for a passage 
from Southampton to Shanghae. 

The Rev. A. P. Stanley has been ted by 
Lord Palmerston to succeed the late Dr. Hussey 
as Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History at 
Uxford, England. 

J. Pimont, of Rouen, France, has obtained a 
patent for a method of restoring old steel pens 
which have been thrown aside as worthless, by 
long use or bad ink. 

Dr. Landerer, a medical man at Athens, an- 
nounces that he has discovered a sovereign sp 
cific against sea-sickness. His remedy is to give 
from ten to twelve drops of chloroform in water. 

Rochester Bridge, in Kent, England, four cen- 
turies old, has been blown up, ving become 

rous and an obstruction. A detachment 
of the Royal — from Chatham executed 
the professional duty. 


A woman has just been condemned by the tri- 
bunal correctionnel of Rouen to thé penalty of a 


fine of 1000f. for the offence of sticking a post- 


age stamp, which had been used before, upon her 


letter. ‘Ihis extraordinary sentence was because 
the woman had set up a fraudulent defence. 

At Edinburgh, Scotland, Dr. Dionysius Wiel- 
obyoke, a homeopathic physftian of considerable 
eminence, whose income from his profession was 
from $5000 to $6000 per annum, has been con- 
victed of forging a will, and sentenced to fourteen 
years transportation. 


| 
the well-known work on 
“Foreign Exchanges,” and other subjects con- 
nected with commerce, £100 from the royal 
bounty fund. 
The Star, the new London penny paper, has 
reached a daily sale &f 27,000 copies, anid on 
extraordinary occasiéns, as during the Palmer 
trial, or the day after the Spurgeon catastrophe, 
it rises to 40,000 and 50,000. 


Camels have ceased to be a wonder i . 


Every man, woman and child in the Union A railroad is projected from Daven 


to 
consames twenty-nine pounds of sugar a year. | Dubuque, along the west bank of the Mis \e 
There are said to be 120,000 converts to The cigar-makers of New York protest 
Christianity in India and Ceylon. the making of cigars by State Prison convicts. 
The University of London has refused to con- 


The Odd Fellows of the United States num- 
fer medical degrees on ladies. ber 3397 Lodges, with 198,614 members. 


Love is a heavenly feast which none but the} Clay is frequently sought for by horses,, and 
truly sincere and honest can partake of. eaten with avidity, and, it is Believed, with 
Coral ornaments for ladies are much in vogue, | decided benefit to their health. 
especially with light ball costumes, Some searching genius has found out that the 
The banking capital of New York is now over ae ee billion cups of coffee 
$96,000,000. y! 


The Ohio valle raises twice & much produce It is stated that Marblehead is one of the best 
as England, Scotland and Ireland. laces in the State for the sale of literature. Is 
Eighty-eight persons killed themselves in New | is a reading community. 


York in 1856—the same number in ’55. N. P. Willis, speaking of the dress in vogue 
. The first hat manuf: in this country was | in public circles in New York, generalizes the 
established in the town of Danbury. class as “ fifth avenudity.” 

Connecticut has a larger productive school | Four millions of dollars have been spent in 
fund than any other State in proportion to | the search for the unfortunate navigator, Sir 
population. John Franklin. 

The human ear can hear a sound that lasts | Wh docs net come 
only the twenty-four thousandth part of a | late h Miller’s vindication of tland, 
second. against the charges brought by Macaulay ? 

The amount of mercantile business transacted | A new hotel of tic dimensions is now be- 
in Springfield, Illinois, is put down at an | ing erected at Chelsea beach. John R. Hall, 
aggregate of $2,591,000. Esq., is the architect. 

The Lowell Advertiser says one of the It is stated that Col. John Preston, of Louisi- 
lators from that city conceived the idea of culti- | ana, has lately made $360,000 from one year’s 
vating peat from the seed ! crop of molasses at 60 cents per gallon. 

Marriage may as effectually be prohibited b ‘ 
the exponacs of milinery, ware and house fur | gue of Maize, conveyed. 291152 sores of the 
nishing, as by a police regulation. 

. , public lands. The meceipts of the land office 
is becoming the religions metropolis | were $148,087. 
of the West; there will soon be within and 


around it not less than five theological seminaries. is 
The ingenious artisans of Middletown, Conn., | weighs 25,000 pounds, and will contain 1,800,000 

have recently invented several new composing | cubic feet of gas. 

sticks for printers, or improvements in the article. | Tho power of a horse is understood to be that 
A child in Oswego, left alone in the cradle by | which will elevate a weight of 33,000 pounds | 

its mother, with a box of matches for a play- | the height of one foot in a minute of time, equal 

peg ge found on his mother’s return, burned miles an 

to ; 


to about 90 pounds at the rate of four 
hour. 


The paved streets in London are more than 

and fourteen tons, and d ed to be used in | five thousand in number, and exceed two thou- 

— peared of the Dudley Observatory, | sand miles in length. About three hundred of 
ve lately 


been quarried at Kingston, N.Y. | them are duplicated in names, an evil which is 
There is an oak tree near Raleigh, North | *bout to be remedied. 


Carolina, which, at the sun’s meridian, covers The same iron ore furnishes the sword, the 


with a shade a of nine thousand feet. It | plowshare, the pruning-hook, the needle, the 
would afford ter for four thousand five graving tool, the spring of a watch, the chisel, 
hundred men. e chain, the anchor, the compass and the 


The public schools of New Jersey contain | °@2on ball. 
176,850 pupils, the cost of whose education, in- | Persons whose range of vision is limited by 
clading expenses of school houses, was, last year, | brick walls, are near-sighted in far greater num- 
$514,248, There are nearly two thousand | bers than the same number of inhabitants ‘re: 

J siding in the country. The eyes of sailors. be- 

A fair average grape crop for a series of years come almost telescopic. 
well cailtivated vineyards in the ‘Ohio ‘Valley, Philadelphia, te which 
e col on 8 

~~ cost of producing this will not exceed | duced by removals and > 


es, that it is 
to $60 per acre—even with proper | posed to 
economy. \ old one and the graveyard attached. 
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Why is a tight boot like a windmill ? Because 
it grinds the corn. 

Why is a cowardly soldier like butter? Be- 

Here is a ver: domestic toast: “ May 
your coffee and slanders against you be ever 
alike—without grounds.” 

A man has been sent to the Insane Asylum at 
Worcester for attempting to stop a shower with 
a check-rein. 

A lady said to her gallant, “ Please 
oak.” “ Certainly,” said he, putting 
his arm round her, cy and the contents also.” 

“Don’t crow before you are out of the 
woods,” is politely rendered: “Do not jubi- 
late prior to emerging from the forest.”’ 


In Oregon, lately, hailstones fell as large as 
water bry The snow flakes of that coun’ 
are frequently as large as umbrellas. So it is said. 

Young Lady (to matter-of-fact parent).—P. 
how much stuff do think there is in this 
dress? Papa.—Humph! I should think it was 
all stuff and nonsense ! 

There is an old proverb which says that con- 
tentment is the true philosopher’s stone. Brown 
says it’s very likely, for nobody has ever found 

r one or the other. 

Mr. Charles Cooper, of Loughborough, will 
hang out the lid belonging to the pan which was 
stolen a few nights ago, if the person who stole 
it will send word what night he will fetch it. 

In a dialogue which Dobbs had with himself, 
the other day, he came to the conclusion that the 
best way to succeed with a woman is to brag of 
her baby, and speak well of her bonnet. 


manager on sho is theatre to a friend. 
“Yes,” replied the latter, “and one of tiers as 
well,” pointing to the circles. ; 

A perpen announcement, that a Jady was 
to give a brilliant party in the evening, is made 
to read in another print, thus: “The lady gave 
a billiard party.” 

Master Gibbs is a phenomenon. He is only 
two years old, and yet draws pictures of all pos- 
sible kinds. He does it with a stream of molasses 
on his mother’s table-cloth. 

A person was saying not at all to the purpose, 
that “ really, 4 was a strong man.” 
of lagging tin 

in bythe 

A recent advertisement read as follows: 
“* Stolen.—A watch, worth a hundred dollars. 
If.the thief will return it, he shall be informed 
where he may steal one worth two of it, and no 
questions asked.”’ 

A Turk asked an American to lend him a 
rope. “My rope,” said the American, “is 
being used to tie up flour.” “ How,” demand- 
ed the borrower, “can you tie up flour with a 

ble ” said the American, “ I can 
I do not wish to 


MERRY MAKING, 


When is leather like rust? When it isan ox-yde. 

“*Tis false!’ as the girl said when her lover 
told her she had beautiful hair. 

To cure deafness, tell a man you’ye come to 
pay him money. It is infallible. 

An amateur farmer lately said the “ Hydraulic 
ram was better than merino for fleece.” 

The natives of Japan called the magnetic tel- 
egraph bichara angier—wind speech. 

A preacher, walking through a veyard, said 
«Heke lie the dead and here the fiving lie 

Why are persons blind from birth unfit to be 
carpenters ? use they never saw. 

When is a lady’s saddle like Pythias? Ans. 
When it has a (dgme on). . Damon. 

What relation is the door mat to the scraper ¢ 


A step-father. 

If you want to kiss a girl, why kiss her 
—if you can. Ifa pretty girl wants to kiss you, 
why let her—like aman. ~ . 

“Money makes the man.” it does ; 


but Punch thinks it particularly necessary that 
man should make money first. 

At an inn in Sweden, there was the follo 
inscription, in English, on the wall: “ You wi 
find at Trolbathe excellent bread, meat and 
wine, provided you bring them.” 

“ John,” said a doting parent to her rather in- 
satiable boy, “can you eat that pudding with 
impunity?” “Idon’t know, ma,” replied young 
hopeful, “but I guess I can with a spoon.” 


An eminent painter was asked what he mixed 
his colors with to produce so extraordinary an 
effect; ‘I mix them with brains, sir !”” was the 
answer. 

A subscriber writes to a Western editor, “I 
don't want your paper any longer.” To which 
the editor replied, “I wouldn’t make it any 
longer if you did; its present length suits me 
very well.” 

An artist of our acquaintance drew a horse so 
naturally the other day, that when he put on the 
traces they commenced drawing him. 
last seen, the artist was pulling one way, and 
the quadruped the other. 

Anelephant once nearly killed an Irishman 
for an insult offered to his trunk. The act was 
rash in the extreme; “but it was impossible,” 
the Hibernian said, “te resist a nose you could 
pull with both hands.” 

A morning paper, in a recent notice, evidently 
intending to complimentary to a washing 
company, whose works it was Saye 
“ It matters not how dirty the work is, com- 
pany are prepared to do it.” 

A western editor, having heard that to persons 
in a drowning condition: afl the events of their 
past life rise vividly before them, modestly ex- 
presses a wish that some of, his delinquent sub- 
scribers would take to bathing in deep water. 
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passing the night in the station house. Don’t nee 
know how he came there. Return to the parents! roof minvs his money and grand- 
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